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PREFACE 



The preparation 6f this book has been carried out according to 
two fundamental purposes: First, to present that material which 
seems to be most usfeful and relevant to the problems of educa- 
tional psychology; and second, to maintain a strictly experimental, 
scientific viewpoint in discussing these problems. The result of 
these aims has been a considerable reduction in the amount of 
space usually devoted in texts on educational p^cholt^y to cer- 
tain topics such as, instinct, fatigue, and imagery, and the inclusioii 
of new topics such as tests of inteliigence, studying, transference 
of training in school subjects, the assignment of marks, and much 
of the material in Part III which has as yet not found a place in 
text-books. 

The space devoted to the discussion of instinct has been ma- 
terially reduced for two reasons: In the first place, while the in- 
stincts are fundamental in human life, too much time has usually 
been devoted to their consideration for the amount of direct 
benefit gained. The actual use in school work that can be made 
of a detailed knowledge of instincts, which in our present stage 
of information is lai^ely analytical and theoretical, is relatively 
small when it comes to dealing (ace to face with concrete school 
problems. In the second place, a great deal of experimental 
and statistical material has accumulated in recent years which is 
more immediately valuable in solving the problems of the psy- 
chology and p)edag(^y of learning. 

It would have been desirable to include a discussion of the 
psycholi^y of more of the high school subjects; but this is impossi- 
ble at the present time. The discussion of the school subjects in 
Part III has been confined to tangible, scientific investigations. 
Obviously there is little or no material of this sort on most of the 
high school subjects. The consideration of educational tests in 
the chapters of Part III is perhaps brief; but a detailed treatment 
of the theoretical and statistical principles underlying their con- 
struction belongs rather in special treatises. Chapter XII on 
How to Study is not altogether satisfactory, because of the scar- 
city of definite or substantial material in this field. It was, bow- 
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ever, included because the topic is exceedingly important in school 
work and because it was hoped that its inclusion would stimulate 
discussion of it by teachers and pro^>ective teachers. 

I take pleasure in caressing my obligations to the persons who 
have assisted me m various ways in the preparation of this book; 
namely, to Dr. Helen Hubbert Caldwell and Mr. A. O. Hansen, 
who have read the manuscript and oSned many helpful sugges- 
tions, to Mr. W. R. Ames who has prepared the drawings, and 
especially to Dr. C. L. Hull who has critically exanuned every 
portion of the manuscript and has offered many suggestions which 
have been incorporated in the book. 

Daniei, Stasch. 
Masison, WiscoMSiM, 

October $, tgiS. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 



PROBLEMS AND SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

What is Education? The problems and the scope of educational 
psychology are necessarily detennined by our conception of what 
education is. If we conceive education to be primarily self-devel- 
cpment, our problems will be of one sort; if we conceive education 
to be fundamentally social adt^tation, our problems will be of 
another sort. In the former case, education would mean the 
complete traJnii^ of the mental and physical capacities irrespective 
of environment; in the latter case, education would mean the 
training of those capacities which will adapt the individual most 
adequately to the social and physical environment in which he is 
to live. For our present purpose it is not necessary to define in 
complete detail the aim and meaning of education. It will be 
sufficient to state in the sin^lest terms what education is as a 
psychological process. 

In the broadest sense, education is tlr- prHiirtinn of iisffiil 
rhanpffffi in human K'^f^a ' These changes may be classified mto 
three divisions: clmj^es in knowledge, in skill, and in ideals. 
Through education the child is to acquire useful knowledge; be is 
to aojuire skill, both motor and intellectual, in the use of his 
muscles and in the manipulation of ideas and concepts; and, 
finally, he is to acquire the right ideals of life which will actually 
function in his behavior. Probably all changes wrought in human 
beings which in any sense are educational, fall under these three 
heads. Obviously then, education is the most momentous, as well 
as the most essential, business of the human race; for the welfare 
of the race depends upon education as it depends upon nothing 
else. 

' Tbomdike bai defined the purpose of educatioii thus: "The aim of education is, as 
ira have seen, to chuige human branga for the better, so that they will have more humane 
and useful nsntt and be more able to satisfy them." ('ii, p. 53.} 
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2 EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Which changes are useful and which are not is a question that 
cannot be answered as easily as it would seem at first glance. 
Learning to read or to figure are obviously useful modifications; 
but it is not so easy to say whether the study of a given diama, or 
the knowledge pf certain facts of history, or the understanding of 
a certain theory of matter, or ability to read a given foreign lan- 
guage, are useful, or sufficiently useful to be included in the com- 
mon school, in the high school, or in the university. The term 
useful should not be limited narrowly to the things which are 
immediately applicable in making a living, but should include 
all changes which will broaden and enrich the life of the in- 
dividual. 

The Problems of Educational Psychology. In accordance with 
our definition, the fundamental problems that we must raise 
concerning education are as follows: 

1. What chaises are to be made in human beings? ';- ' '.'' ■ -"= 

2. What are the agencies by which the changes may ^'brought 
about? - J--U- . ..-(--. -o 

3. What are the capacities which human beings possess for 
acquiring the changes? ^ '■ '■ *■" V - ■ 

4. What are the most economical methods by which these 
changes may be brought about? "■ ''" ■ ■ ' ' '" '■■■- 

The first problem is primarily a problem for philosf^hy and 
sociology. What changes are ultimately to be made depends upon 
our ideals of life and our views of society. The modifications 
that have been sought by different nations and different sys- 
tems of education have varied from century to century and 
from race to race. The ultimate aims of education sought by 
the ancient Greeks or by the mediaeval monks were very 
different frran those sought by the modem Americans or 
Europeans. 

The second problem deals primarily with the value of sdlQOl 
subjects and exercises in bringing about the changes that are to be 
made. To what extent will the study of arithmetic, the study of 
grammar, or the study of physics or Latin be able to produce the 
training that philosophy and sociology dictate? This problem is 
partly sociological and partly psychological. It is sociological in 
so far as the determination of educational agencies depends upon 
the physical and social environment of mankind; it is psychological 
in so far a3 it necessitates a study of mental processes affected or 
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PROBLEMS AND SCOPE 3 

broi^ht about by these agencies. This latter phase of the problem 
merges into problems three and four. 

Problems three and tour are fundamentally psychological and, 
together with the second phase of problem two, constitute the 
main scope of educational psychology. It is a psychological prob- 
lem to determine what capacity and equipment human beings 
have for acquiring the changes that are to be made. Likewise, it 
is fundamentally a psychological problem to discover the most 
economical methods of learning. Accordingly, the field of edu- 
cational psychology is divided into two large divisions which we 
may designate as: 

I. The native equipment of human beings; 

II. The psychology of learning. 

Psychology and Teaching. Methods of teaching rest funda- 
mentally upon the psychology of learning. Since the experimental 
analysis of learning processes will have to reveal the principles ac- 
cording to which the human mind learns, and learns most econonuc- 
ally, it follows that the methods of teaching will have to be based 
upon these discoveries. This may be illustrated in the case of 
reading. If Ihe child learns to read most economically by the word 
method, it follows that the most economical way of teaching read- 
ing would be by the word method. Likewise, if a child learns to 
spell homonyms more eaaly by studying them together, or memo- 
rizes prose or poetry more readily by wholes than by parts, it follows 
that these exercises should be taught accordingly. Evidently the 
fundamental principles of teaching must be based upon the psy- 
chological laws and principles of economic learning. 

Wa&te in Education. Exact information concerning the proper 
procedure in educational matters is exceedingly rare. Definite, 
scientific knowledge of the proper methods of learning and teaching 
school subjects and of the efficient administration of our schools 
is surprisingly small, and the field of educational psychology in its 
broadest sense opens up endless problems for the future to solve. 
We know relatively little in a scientific way about the learning of 
any single school subject. For example, we do not know with any 
definite assurance what is the "most economical amount of time to 
devote to any one of the school subjects. From such investigations 
as have been made, we may infer that there is an enormous waste 
in our educational practices which is indicated by such facts as the 
following: It has been found by recent tests and measurements 
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4 EDUCATIONAL PSVCHOLOGV 

that some schools obtain just as good results by devoting only 
one-half as much time to writing as other schools do. SimiUr facts 
have been brought out in the case of readii^, arithmetic and other 
school subjects. Schools which have devoted as much as loo 
minutes a week, or 20 minutes a day, have obtained no better re- 
sults than other schools devoting 50 minutes a week, or 10 minutes 
a day, to the same subject. If these facts actually represent the 
real possibilities, it seems quite obvious that there is an enormous 
waste in our schoob and this waste ia far greater than we realize 
until we make definite calculations of the possible saving of time. 
If by some means it were possible to save one minute a day for 
every school day during the eight years of a child's school Ufe, 
we would be able to save one entire week of school time. If we 
could save four minutes a day for the same length of time, we 
would be able to save one month; if we were able to save 18 min- 
utes a day, we would be able to save one-half of a school year; and 
if by more economical methods of learning and distribution of 
. time we were able to save 36 minutes a day for eight years, we 
would be able to save an entire school year. Such a saving is not 
impossible; indeed, by a better use of time and more effective 
methods of learning, it is highly probable. Eighteen minutes a 
day would mean a reduction of only 4^ minutes in each of four 
subjects; 36 minutes a day would mean a reduction of only 9 
minutes a day in each of four subjects. This time could be de- 
voted with greater advantage to other and possibly more advanced 
school subjects and school exercises. 

The Specific Topics and Problems. In order that we may be 
pr(^)erly orientated with reference to the problems that will be 
discussed under the two large divisions of educational psychology, 
the following order of topics will be considered: 

I. The native equipment of human beings. 

a. What does it consist of? 

b. To what extent does it vary? 

1. Among individuals. 

(a) In single traits. 

(b) In combinations and relationships of tr^ts. 

2. At different times of life in the same individual 

3. Between the sexes. 

c. To what extent is it inherited? 

d. How may it be measured? 
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XL The Psychology of Leanung. 

a. Tlie psychology of learning in general. 

1. Observation and perception, 

2. The rate and progress of learning. 

3. Transference of training. 

b. The psychology of learning school subjects in particular. 

1. The psychological processes involved in each subject. 

2. The measurement of ability and progress in learning 

each subject 

3. The most economical methods of learning the material 

of each subject 
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CHAPTER n 

THE INSTINCTIVE ELEMENTS OF NATIVE EQUIPMENT 

R^exes, Instincts, and Capadties. The equipment with 
which human beings start in life may be divided into three types 
of inherited responses and abilities: Reflexes, instincts, and capaci- 
ties. The distinction among these three is primarily one of definite- 
ness and degree of complexity. An instinct may be defined from 
the neurological side asatt inborn neural connection between sense 
oigan and muscle. It may be defined from the fimctional ade 
as an inborn capacity of responding in definite ways under definite 
circumstances. These responses axe prior to experience and tr^n- 
ii^, and need not be learned. To dose the eyes when an object 
suddenly approaches them, to get food when hungry, to strike 
when struck, and to be afraid of thunder and of the dark, are illus- 
trations of instinctive responses. The reflexive and instinctive 
responses are inherited in the sense that there is present in the 
nervous ^tem, either at the time of birth or later on as a result 
of growth, a set of nervous connections already formed for the 
carrying out of a particular action in response to a given ^tuation. 
If the child closes his ey^ when an object suddenly approaches, 
it means that the motor impulses travel from the retina to the 
visual center of the brain, from there to the motor center which 
controls the movement of the eyelids, and from there out to the 
muscles of the ^relids to cause the contraction. In the case of 
Jnherited re^ionses, the connection from the sensory to the motor 
centers is already present and ready to operate in carrying out 
the action. In the case of acquired responses, such as habits, 
these nervous connections must be formed as a result of effort 
and trial on the part of the individual. 

The difference between reflexes and instincts is largely a differ- 
ence of complexity. Both are inherited types of responses. Re- 
flexes are simpler forms of reaction usually involving a limited set 
of muscles and occurring in response to precise stimuli. The 
contraction or expansion of the iris, the closing of the eyehds, the 
knee jetk, are illustrations of reflexes. Instincts are complex r&- 
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actions involving the use of large groups of muscles or, in many 

instances, the entire muscular system of the body. They may be 

aroused either by eKternai stimuli or situations or .possibly by 

I internal stimulation. To make movements in the direction of 

I getting food when hungry, to seek shelter when cold, to offer re- 

, sistance when hemmed in, to spit out what tastes bad, and the 

'^ like, are in&tioclixfiursactionB. Qipadties are distinguished from ^^i 

reflexes and instincts in being general mentaF abilities rather than 

Specific motor responses and in referring primarily to the native 

mental equipment, such as the powers of sensation, perception, 

retention, attention, imagination, and all the varied complex 

psychic processes, 

CUeeiflcatioa of Instinctive Responses. The older classifica- 
tions of instincts usually divided them into three or four large 
groups of responses, such as individual, racial, and social, and re- 
garded them rather as general tendencies than as specific responses. 
Hie present conception of instincts is to regard them as q)eci£c 
responses with inherited neural mechanisms which will be set 
into action by specific stimuU or situations. On this ba^s the 
classification consists of an enumeration of as many definite, identi- 
fiable, unlearned reactions to specific ^tuations as can be observed 
and as can be recognized in human beings prior to tralnii^ and 
habituation in each particular type of activity. Accordingly, 
Xhorndike ('14, 1) enumerates forty or more different types of in- 
stinctive reactions as follows: 

1. Food getting and protective responses. 

1. Eating. 

2. Reaching, grasping, and putting objects into the 

mouth. 

3. Acquisition and possession. 

4. Hunting. 

5. Collecting and hoarding. 

6. Avoidance and repulsion. 

7. Rivalry and cooperation. 

8. Habitation. 

9. Re^>onse to confinement. 

10. Migration and domesticity. 

11. Fear. 

12. Fighting. 

13. Anger. 
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INSTINCTIVE ELEMENTS OF NATIVE EQUIPMENT II 

II. Responses to behavior of other human beings. 

14. Motherly behavior. 

15. Gregariousness. 

16. Req»nses of attention to other human beings. 

17. Attention getting. 

18. Responses to a^^roving and to scornful behavior. 

19. Responses by approving and scornful behavior. 

20. Mastering and submissive behavior. 

21. Di^lay. 
23. Shyness. 

23. Self-conscious behavior. 

24. Sex behavior. 

25. Secretiveoess. 
g6. Rivalry. 

27. Cooperation. 

28. Suggestibility and oppodtion. 

29. Envious and jealous behavior. 
3a Greed. 

31. Ownership. 

32. Kindliness. 

33. Teasing, tormenting, and bullying. 

34. Imitation. 

ni. Minor bodily movements and cerebral connectJons. 

35. Vocalizations. 

36. Visual exploration. 

37. Manipulation. 

38. Cleanliness. 

39. Curiosity, 

40. Multiform mental activities. 

41. Multiform physical activities. 

42. Play. 

Relation of Education to Native Endovment The inherited 
equipment of the human being is the foundation upon which educa- 
tion must build; it consists of the faculties and capadties which 
the child has for reacting to his environment. It is the utilization, 
the training or the curbing of these endowments which education 
attanpts to accomplish. Iji much of the writing and thinking con- 
cerning educational problems, there has been a relative overem- 
phasis, in space and time, upon instincts and an underempbasis upon 
the mental capacities. Education in the sense of schooling has as 
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much if not more to do with the latter than with the fornier. The 
direct appeal to, and use of, instinctive reactions in actual concrete 
instances in school work are not as frequent and specific as is com- 
monly implied. The number of instincts enumerated in the pre- 
ceding list which may be directly and concretely appealed to in the 
learning of a school subject is relatively small. The best way to be 
convinced on this point is to take the various instincts one by one, 
and to determine to what extent each one may be appealed to or 
used in teaching the various subjects. The number of specific 
applications is much smaller than one is likely to anticipate. Two- 
thirds or three-fourths of them are probably never inomediately 
but only indirectly concerned in school exercises, and most of the 
remaining ones, such as rivalry, cooperation, collecting and hoard- 
ing, are serviceable chiefly as general motives. As such they are, 
to be sure, highly important. 
( We must, of course, not minimize the place and importance of 
' instinctive reactions in behavior as a whole. They furnish the 
general motives and mechanisms for doing and learning, but the 
mental c^>acities are more directly and concretely involved in the 
' acquisition of knowledge and skill in school subjects. 

The instinctive elements in learning any school subject are for 
the most part simple reflex actions or undeveloped connections. 
( Take learning to read as an illustration. The chief instinctive 
elements probably are the reflexes, in the control of the eyes, the 
i neural mechanism for receiving and transmitting visual impulses 
',to the brain, the capacities for attentiveness and retentiveness, 
^d [)artial motor control of the speech organs. The process of 
learning to read assumes these and uses them; but, what is 
more important from the practical dde of getting the meaning 
of the printed word is the establishment of countless new con- 
nections. 

Perhaps the most imp>ortant role of instinct in education lies 
in motivating and energizing the learning processes. There can 
be no education except through the activity of the cluld himself; 
and no activity can take place wUch does not ultimately depend 
iqxm native tendencies. They are the origin of effort, the springs of 
action. The skillful teacher plays upon them and appeals to them 
in countless ways. The ability to do this is an art which is not 
easily learned from books; it is acquired rather by patient practice 
and by sympathetic contact with children. 
The energizing power of instinct makes itself felt largely through 
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its control of the attention processes. Owing to the peculiarities 
of our inherited nervous organization, certain impressions have a 
potency over others in attracting the attention and interest of the 
child. A flash of lightning, a holiday parade, one's name in the 
newspaper, or a moving picture make certain instinctive appeals to 
the attention of a young girl which the study-lamp, the doing of 
errands for mother, the seeing of a stranger's name in the newspaper, 
or the reading of the history lesson do not make. The great im- 
portance of attention for the learning process lies in the fact that 
r associations, analyses, and indeed all mental processes are carried 
out much more effectively when they occupy the focus of attention, 
Ebbinghaus found that, after inattentively reading over nonsense 
syllables until many successive persons had learned them per- 
fectly, he himself could repeat very few of them. Impressions \ 

/ must occupy the focus of consciousness in order to be retained) 

'^ effectively. 

Considering the three main types of,attentl(m7 palBsive, active, 
and secondary passive, the most gia^e and the one most directly 
related to the it^nctive life is probably the first. Passive atten- 
tion is such as one gives spontaneously to any curious or interest!:^ 
dght or sound. Active attention is such as one gives perhaps to an 
inherently distasteful task which requires an effort of will to keep 
the mind upon it. While such a task itself does not supply the 
stimulus for vigorous instinctive reaction, it is in some direct way 
connected with one that does. A little girl will apply herself to the 
disagreeable task of learning a spelling lesson, not because the 
words in themselves have any charm for her but because she has 
the instinctive craving for the approval of her teacher. The third 
type of attention, secondary passive or derived attention, is at- 
tention which has become pasdve only after having passed through 
an initial active stage. It is illustrated by the common experience 
of becoming absorbed in a task which at first required a distinct 
effort. In the beginning the motivation lay outside the task, say 
in a sense of duty or social obligation; but after a time an adequate 
stimulus for activity was encountered in the work itself. 

Apparently back of every act of attention lies somewhere a more 
or less primitive, innate tendency to action. To focus the atten- 

, tion of a class upon various associations involved in learning the 
multiplication table, a skillful teacher may on one day appeal to 
curioaty in the novelty of the combinations; on another day she 
may appeal to the Tiative pleasure in rhythm by making the table 
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into a rhyme or song. Or the tendency to play will be utilized by 
making the number combinations into a. game. More than likely 
the game itself will depend upon instinctive rivalry and emulation. 
The love of soda) a[^roval is appealed to by giving distinctions, 
marks, gilt stars, and the like. Future advantage may be used as 
an inducement for present application. The instinct of pugnacity 
may be utilized in wanting to succeed in a hard task. The teacher 
herself, in standing position with face and body in animated 
attitudes, may appeal to the fundamental interest in change and 
action. Lastly may be mentioned the more doubtful negative 
motives of deprivation from coveted privileges and, biologically 
perhaps the most fundamental and powerful of all motives, physical 
pain. It may be worth noting that animal p^chologists have 
found pain in some cases a more potent motive to learning than 
pleasure. Hoge and Stocking ('la) found that rats when rewarded 
by food alone had by no means learned perfectly certain sensory 
habits in 6io trials; when they were punished for failures they 
learned the habits perfectly in this number of trials, but when 
they were both rewarded for successes and punished for failures 
they learned the habits perfectly in 530 trials. 

Educational Doctrines Based upon Instincts. Some very far- 
reaching speculations and theories with regard to the nature and 
value of instincts for education have been spun out, some of which 
are largely imaginary and questionable, and are based upon analogy 
rather than fact. For the most part these educational doctrines 
have centered around three concepts. 

The first is that instincts are the great dvnamJC forces of human 
nature which determine~tEe actions, desires, and achievements in an 
individual's life. Hence the injunction to the school has been to 
work with nature rather than against her or apart from her. We 

shall call this the jynamif (fiivtry nf iiTilmrt,ei. 

The second is that these instincts are highly lEtQsitQxy; that they 
burst out at certain times in the growth of the inividual with 
more or less dramatic force and suddenness, and that if they are 
not allowed to manifest themselves, they will disappear never to be 
revived again. From this assumption has been derived the peda- 
gogical application of the maxim, "strike while the iron is hot." 
This is the theory of the t mnsito ripess oiisstincts. 
/ The third is that instincts appear in the growth of the child in 
I the order in which they appeared in the evolution of the race. From 
this assumption has been derived the pedagogical maxim, "teach 
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the child his activities in the order in which the interests for 
them appear." This is known as the r ecapitulat ion theory oi 3 
instincts. 

Critique of the Dynamic Theory of Instincts. To work with 
nature rather than against her is undoubtedly a sound principle. 
The fundamental instincts of man are the driving forces of human 
life that determine ultimately the motives and causes of behavior. 
They are so deep-seated in the human psychi^hysical organism 
that we may almost say that to work apart from, or against, nature 
is a futile task. If, through the instinct of multiform activities, a j 
child manifests a tendency to draw, the school should take ad- / 
vantage of this original impulse and build upon it. All the original 
manifestations of a child's nature should be used in the acquisi- 
tion and training of those exercises which education considers 
valuable. 

This dynamic theory of instincts, however, involves on the one 
hand a difficulty and on the other a questionable assumption. The 
difficulty is that the principle is general and as such does not point 
out the particular ways in which the school may cooperate wiUi the \ 
inborn forces of child nature. It is easy enough to say "work with 
nature," but just how is that to be done in teaching a pupil how to ] 
make theletter"a,"or to leam the reading of a printed word, or to 
acquire correct speech, or to leam the grammatical rules of a foreign 
langu!^? Ultimately, the concrete use of the principle must be 
determined experimentally. Our definite knowledge of the tech- 
nique of teaming in the case of school subjects is appallingly limited. 
Only by careful and painstaking experimentation can this principle 
be made useful in the concrete work of the school in anythii^ more 
than an offhand impressionistic manner. 

The questionable assumption is that the instincts are infallible ) 
guides of human life. It may be argued that since instincts are 
such powerful springs to action as to have maintained the individual 
and the race for numberless generations, they must necessarily be 
dependable in producing action and interest of the r^ht sort But 
the question may fairly be raised: Are the native tendencies always f 
right so that we should always (x>5[>erate with them and never coun- 1 
teract or curb them? The theory of the infallibility of instincts is 
based on the belief that for coimtless ages nature has found by ex- 
perimentation and natural selection what is best for the individual. 
Whatever the child is inclined to do by virtue of his natural pro- 
clivities is right and good for him; or, if apparently not useful, it is a 
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necessary precursor or a necessary accompannnent of useful tenden- 
cies. On the theory of inun'"ii ?'-afi<;m nr pithnrsii^, the undesirable 
tendencies prepare the ground for the proper development and' 
^growth of the .desirablff ones. However, the (.bt^Ty nf rgt>iarRi> 
is highly questionable and runs counter to the law of use and disuse 
which in general operates to the effect of m^dng^t^noaoent the 
funclions-exerdsed. The belief is that if a boy has proclivities 
toward thieving or lying or dishonesty, and is allowed to exercise 
these unconstrained, he will purge himself of these tendencies and 
be the more honest and truthful later on in life. Concrete data, 
however, in addition to the general principle of use and disuse, seem 
to point in the opposite direction. Experimental and statistical 
inquiries show that the relative strength of the various traits 
remains fairly constant throughout life; that if a child niaiiifests, 
certaia.abilities-and tendencies even, during, childhood, these abili- ' 
ties and tendencies will remain relatively dominant during his adult, 
life. Early interests and intellectual capacities are very certain, on 
the whole, of being prophecies of similar interests and intellectual ; 
abilities later in life. As will be pointed out in a succeeding chapter, / 
scholastic ability remains fairly constant in any given child all : 
through his educational career. ' 

Furthermore, we must remember that nature, in the develop- 
ment of mstincts and in securing adaptation to environment, 
w<»'ks on the whole in a very slow and prodigal manner; and that 
conditions of Ufe may change long before the oiganism through its 
behavior appropriately adapts itself to the surroundings by fur- 
nishing the necessary native equipment within the organism. On 
this account a great deal of our native equipment is out of date and 
has adapted man to primitive conditions of uncivilized life. As a 
result of this, we manifest many tendencies which are not par- 
ticularly useful at the present time. We would be better off if in 
place of them we had instinctive capacities for meeting situations 
with which we axe to-day confronted in civilized life. As Thorn- 
dike has pointed out: 

"The imperfections and misleadings of original nature are in fact 
many and momentous. The common good requires that each child 
leani countless new lessons and unlearn a large fraction of his natural 
birthright. The main reason for this is that original equipment is archaic, 
adapting the human animal for the life that might t)e led by a family 
group of wild men in the woods, amongst the brute forces of land, water, 
wind, rain, plants, animals, and other groups of wild men. The life to 
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which original nature adapts man is probably ^ar more like the life of 
the wolf oi ape, than like the life that now b, as a result of human art, 
habit and reasoning, peipetuatiog themselves in language, tools, build- 
ings, books and customs." ('14, 1, p. 3S0.) 

That these primitive tendencies persist with great strength is 
shown by the ready manner in which the veneer of civilization comes 
off and by the fact that men and women in strained circumsbfiices 
will easily revert to their primitive, brutal instincts. The duef ad- 
vocate of the theory of infallibility and catharsis of instuicts has 
been G. Stanley Hall, who has said: / 

"In education, don't cut oft the tadpole's tail," 1 
"Rousseau would leave prepubescent years to nature and to these 
primal hereditary impulsions and allow the fundamental traits of savagery 
their fling till twelve. Biological psychology finds many and cogent 
reasons to confirm this view if only a proper environment could be pro- 
vided. The child revels in savagery; and if its tribal, predatory, hunting, 
fishing, fighting, roving, idle, playing proclivities could be indulged in 
the country and under conditions that now, alas! seem hopelessly ideal, 
they could conceivably be so organized and directed as to be far more 
truly humanistic and liberal than aE that the best' modem school can 
provide. Rudimentary organs of the soul, now suppressed, perverted, or 
delayed, to crop out in menacing forms later, would be developed in 
their season so that we should be immune to them in maturer years, on 
the principle of the Aristotelian catharsis for which I have tried to sug- 
gest a far broader application than the Stagirite could see in his day." 
(Hall, '08, p. 2.) 

"He should have fought, whipped and been whipped, used language 

oHenMve to the prude and to the prim precisian, been in some scrapes, 

had something to do with bad, if more with good, associates, and been 

i exposed to and already recovering from as many forms of ethical mumps 

I and measles as, by having in mild form now he can be rendered jnunune 

\ to later when they become far more dangerous, because his moral and 

\ religious as well as his rational nature is normally rudimentary." ('08, 

p. 23S-) 

The Theory of tha TrandtorinasB of Instincts. This concep- 
tion of instincts contains two elements; First, the suddenness of the 
a|^>earance of instincts, and second, the unrevivable disappearance 
<rf instincts. The most conspicuous advocate of the former idea in 
this country, has been G. Stanley Hall, who states it as follows: 

"But with the teens all this b^ns to be changed and many of these 
precqtts must be gradually reversed. There is an outburst of growth 
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that needs a large part of the total kinetic energy of the body. There is 
a new interest in adults, a passion to be treated like one's elders, to 
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make plans for the future, a new sen^tiveuess to adult praise or blame. 
The large muscles have their innings and there is a new clumaness of 
body and mind. The blood-vessels expand and blushing is increased, 
new sensations and feelings arise, the imagiaatioa blossoms, love of 
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e of tapping. Number of taps made with right hand in 30 
d on tests with 395 boys' and 49s girls. After Smedley 



nature is bom, music is felt in a new, more inward way, fatigue comes 
easier and sooner; and if heredity and environment enable the individual 
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to croaa this bridge successfully, there is sometimes almost a break of 
continuity, and a new being emerges." ('08, p. 236.) 

The correctness of the theory of sudden appearance is primarily 
a question of fact. Thus Hall describes the social instincts at Hx 
time of adolescence as follows: 

"The social instincts undergo sudden unfoldment and the new life of 
love awakens. It is the age of sentiment and of religion, of rapid fluctua- 
tion of mood, and the world seems strange and new. Interest in adult 
life and in vocations develops. Youth awakes to a new world and under- 
stands neither it nor himself." ('04, Preface p. XV.) 

The advocates of this viewpoint maintain, therefore, that there is 
a nascent period for motor activity, for memory and habituation, 
for reason and logical thinking and the like; that the school should 
seize these opportunities to teach those activities which will exer- 
cise the particular capacities that occupy the stage of youth at that 
period; and that more can be accomplished at those periods in a 
given length of time than can be accomplished in several fold as 
much time later on. 

The facts do not seem to warrant an interpretation of such 
marked suddenness but indicate rather a gradual waxing of in- 
stincts. There ap[>ears to be no special time during which the child 
suddenly begins to reason or to reason very much more than he had 
done theretofore. The same description seems to be true of 
memory, motor ability, the collecting instinct, and other capaci- 
ties, as indicated in the accompanying graphs. 

A great deal of the dramatic bursting forth of instincts is chiefly 
a dramatic bursting forth of descriptive words. The actual facts 
seem to justify more nearly an interpretation of gradual unfold- 
ment instead of a sudden bursting forth. Growth in height and 
wdght proceeds by a very uniform increase even during the adoles- 
cent period. Motor capacity grows steadily and uniformly without 
particularly sudden leaps or bounds. Memory ability increases 
steadUy for both rote and logical material up to adulthood, during 
which it probably remains fairly constant until senility sets in. 
There b no mraiory period during which the child memorizes very 
much more readily than he did before or than he ever will later. 
The memory of the average adult for both mechanical and logical 
material and for either immediate or permanent retention is superior 
to the memory of the average child at any age. Even reasoning 
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ability, which is usually described as appearing suddenly at the 
dawn of adolescence, is a matter of gradual devel<q>nient. To argue 
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Fio. 3. — Memory for digits based upon tests of 937 pupils. After Smedley 



BITS 



Fra. 4. — Development in aritbmetical reasoning as measured by tbe Courtis 
test No. 8, Series A. The vertical axis shows the nmnljer of problems dtme cor- 
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that school exercises which consist mainly of memoming should be 
placed at the "memory age" on the ground that the pupil will 
leam them more readily at that time than at a later time in life, 
is fallacious. It may be advisable to begin the study of foreign 
languages earlier than is customaiy, but not for any reason of more 
rapid memorizing at an earlier age. If rapidity of tapping, Figure 2, 
is any indication at all of endurance or of quickness of becoming 
fatigued, it does not seem to be true that "fatigue comes easier 
and socmer" during the adolescent stage. The graphs for tapping 



8 

E 



FiO. s- — Development in arithmetical reasoning as measured by the arith- 
metical scale A. After Starch ('16). The vertical axis represents the scale step 
or the munbei of problems done correctly. 

do not drop but tend to rise gradually even during the years from 
eleven to ^teen. There is practically a level at the age of eleven 
but no drop. 

The unrevivabihty of instincts through disuse has been advocated 
chiefly by James as follows: 

"This leads us to the law of transitoriness which is this: Many in- 
stincts ripen at a certain age and then fade away. A consequence of 
this law is that if, during the time of such an instinrt's vivacity, objects 
adequate to arouse it are met with, a habit of acting on them is formed, 
which remains when ttie original instinct has passed away; but that if 
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no such objects are met with, then no habit will be fonned; and, later 
on in life, when the animal meets the objects, he will altogether fail to 
react, as at the eatlier epoch he would instinctively have done." ('90, 
n, p. 398.) 

"Leaving lower auimals aside, and turning to human instincts, we 
see the law of trauMency corroborated on the widest scale by the altera- 
tion of different interests and pas^ons as human life goes on. With the 
child, life is all play and fairy-tales and learning the external properties 
of 'things'; mth the youth, it is bodily exercises of a more systematic 
sort, novels of the real world, boon-fellowship and song, friendship and 
love, nature, travel and adventure, science and philosophy; with the 
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Fig. 6. — The number of collections made by children at vuious ages. After 
C. F. Burk Coo). 

man, ambition and poUcy, acquisitiveness, responsibility to others, and 
I the selfish zest of the battle of life. If a boy grows up alone at the age of I 
I games and sports, and learns neither to play ball, nor row, nor sail, nori 
I ride, nor skate, nor fish, nor shoot, probably he will be sedentary to thel 
end of his days; and, though the best of opportunities be afforded him 
for learning these things later, it is a hundred to one but he will pass 
them by and shrink back from the effort of taking those necessary first 
steps the prospect of which, at an earlier age, would have filled him with 
eager delight. The sexual passion expires after a protracted reign; but 
it is well known that its peculiar manifestations in a given individual 
depend almost entirely on the habits he may form during the early 
period of its activity. Exposure to bad company then makes him a 
loose Uver all his days; chastity kept at first makes the same easy later 
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OD. ta all pedagogy the great thing is to strike the iron while hot, and 
to seize the wave of the pupil's interest in each successive subject before 
its ebb has come, so that knowledge may be got and a habit of skill 
acquired — a headway of interest, in short secured, on which afterward 
the individual may float. There is a happy moment for fixing skill in 
drawing, for making boys collectors in natural history, and presently 
dissectors and botanists; then for initiating them into the harmonies of ' 
mechanics and the wonders of physical and chemical law. Later, intro- 
q>ective psychology and the metaphysical and religious mysteries take 
their turn; and, last of all, the drama of human affairs and worldly 
wisdom in the widest sense of the term." ('90, II, pp. 400-401.) 

Facts seem to support this aspect of the nature of instincts more 
than the theory of the sudden a,pp>earance. The law of disuse of 
functjons is necessarily in general support of the theory. Any 
functions will, as a rule, be strengthened through exercise. The / 
assumption, however, that instincts, if not exercised when they first I 
manifest themselves, will become dormant beyond the possibility,' 
of reawakening, or that they actually become dormant, is question-' 
able. James gives isolated instances in favor of his viewpoint.' 
Experimental and comprehensive observations are missing at the 
present time. Isolated illustrations of the opposite viewpoint, 
however, also are to be found. Thus it frequently happens that 
through the change of circumstances of life, instincts apparently 
long dormant or never given opportunity to manifest themselves, 
will quickly appear for action. For example, the writer has a friend 
who as a boy had never developed the instinctive tendencies in- 
volved in fishing. About the age of thirty, through the (^portuni- 
ties of a new environment, the instinct appeared so stroi^Iy that 
he will go to great lengths at any time of day or night to follow this 
sport But isolated instances are dangerous bases on which to 
generalize, and future inquiries will have to solve the problem. 
Many instincts apparently are dormant only because no opportu- 
nity of expressii^ themselves are at hand, or because other more 
dominant interests prevail, but may, when appropriate drcum- 
stances arise, rapidly appear for action. 

The Recapitulation Theory of Instincts. The principle of re- 
capitulation was formulated by biologists to account for the develop- 
ment of inimal organisms in the early stages of their growth. 
The theory of recapitulation holds that the individual retraces in 
its growth the successive stages of develcqiment of the entire animal 
series. Thus Hall says: 
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"Holding that the chil^ and ttie race are each keys to the other, I have 
constantly suggested phylctic explanations. ..." ('04, 1, p. VIII.) 

"The best index and guide to the stated activities of adults in past 
ages is found in the instinctive, untaught, and non-imitative plays of 
children. ... In play every mood and movement is instinct with I 
heredity. Thus we rehearse the activities of our ancestor, back we know J 
not how far, and repeat their life work in summative and adumbrated 
ways. It is reminiscent, albeit unconsciously of our line of descent, and 
cadi is the key to the other. . . . Thus stage by stage we enact their 
(our ancestors') lives. Once in the phylon many of these activities were 
elaborated in the life and death struggle for existence. Now the elements 
and combinations oldest in the muscle histoiy of the race are represented 
earliest in the individual, and those later follow in order." ('04, I, 
pp. 202-203.) 

And Puffer says: "We are by turns vertebrates, gill-breathing verte- 
brates, lung-breathing vertebrates (we make the great change at birth), 
little monkeys, little savages, and finally civilized men and women." 
{'",p.77.) 

The evidences given for the principle of recapitulation are largely 
embryological and structural. Vestigial organs such as the venni- 
form appendix, gill slits, etc., are further cited as evidences of the 
remainder of structures once useful. The facts seem to be that 
such recapitulation as takes place is very brief and confined almost 
wholly to the prenatal period of an individual's development. 
Davidson, after a comprehensive review of the biologica] evidence 
for the theory, conclu<ks thus: 

"The history of recapitulation is an instructive one. A principle of 
limited sqiplication within the field of its origin was elevated to a position 
of wide generality, and so gave rise to a. conception in the main mislead- 
ing. Carried into a new territory without a sufiicient examination of 
its merits, it was applied broadly as an explanatory principle and thus 
distributed its misleading influence beyond its own borders." C'14, p, 99.) 

"A more thorough consideration of the facts has led to a view of de- 
velopment essentially contradictory to this recapitulatory one. Ontogeny 
represents the ancient life-cycle which as such has been transmitte3"Rtim- 
the beginning. The chronological sequence from egg to maturity is not 
a rehearsal of a like historical series of events throughout the phytogeny 
of species; it is but the recurrence of an order which has been repeated 
in the lifetime of each individual from the beginning. la general, the 
! effect of the modifications induced by germinal mutations and selection 
in the successive ontogenies, to make them over, and to destroy the 
'resemblance of later ones to their predecessors." 
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/ The recapitulatiQii-lhe^iy with its pedagogical corollate, the 
j cultuie p pn^ht thpnrvj Jm^ been developed largely as an analogy 
with many of the analogues missing. Its usefuln ess for e^uatianal 
thinking seems to the writer to be greatly ex agge rated. It has 
built pedagogical mountains out of "biological molehills. It is 
primarily an anatomical principle proposed to account for the 
embiyological development of biological organisms, and has been 
1 brought over into human behavior to explain on the one hand, the 
order and dates of appearances of instincts, and to furnish on the 
I other hand, a basis for the order and dates of teaching subjects in 
' the school curriculum. The former assumption is more or less 
dubious, since most, if not all, of the demonstrable recapitulation 
occurs before birth; and the latter assumption is quite certainly 
. dubious, since the anatomical and probably also the functional 
recapitulation has long ceased when the child Ix^ms his definite 
I educatioiL 
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CHAPTER m 

VARIATION IN HUMAN CAPACITIES 

How May They be Measured and Represented? Differences 
among human beings are quantitative rather than qualitative. 
That is, all human beings have the same reflexes, instincts, and 
capacities; all have the powers of perception, discrimination, at- 
tentiveness, retenliveness, reasoning, and so forth. All persons, 
consequently, have the same general qualitative make-up. The 
variations from person to person are, therefore, primarily differ- 
ences in the strength of the various abilities that each individual 
possesses, and in the nmuner in which amounts of the various 



Words 

Fig. 7. — Distribution of memory ability of 173 University students. The 
test consisted in dictating ten monosyllabic nouns. The persons then recorded 
the words that they remembered. The horizontal axis indicates the number of 
words and the vertical axis indicates the number of persons having each memory 
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Lettera per Minute 
Fig.. 8. — Distiibution of ability in the A-test. Based oa 164 Univer^ty stu- 
dents. The horizontal axis lepiesents the number oEA's canceled in one minute; 
the vertical axis represents the number of persons of each ability. 
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E^atoa per Hinute 
Fig. q.— Distribution of ability in canceling a certain geometrical figure in a 
page of figures. Time allowed, one minute. Based on 164 persons. 
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traits combine in the same person. The differences are qualitative 
only in the sense that combinations of varying amounts of diverse 
traits occur. 

The most convenient manner in which to represent and deter- 
mine the amount of variation in a given trait is by means of the dis- 
tribution curve, or the surface of frequency. The distribution 
curve is a curve designed to represent how fr^uently each amoimt 



Associations per 16 Seconds 

Fig. io. — Distribution of ability in giving associations in response to a 
stimulus word. The horizontal axis gives the number of words siven in i; sec- 
onds. The vertical axis gives the number of persons of each ability. Based on 
135 persons. 

or strength of a given trait occurs in a given group of p>ersons. The 
range of ability from a small amount to a large amount is repre- 
sented along the base line, or x axis, from left to right, and the 
number of times each particular abiiity occurs is represented ver- 
tically along the ordinates, or y axis. (See Figures 7, 8, 9, and 10.) 

How Wide are the Diflferences? The Investigation of this 
problem in recent years has brought out the fact that the differ- 
ences among human beings are very much greater than has com- 
monly been thought. If we measure a group of pupils in a given 
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class or grade, we find that on the average the best pupil is able to 
do from two to twenty-five times as much as the poorest pupU, 
or is able to do the same task from two to twenty-five times as well 
as the poorest pupil. The accompanying table shows the range of 
differences between the h^hest and the lowest in a series of tests 
made upon fifty university students. 



Range of differeoces between the best and tbe poorest in a series of mental 
tests. Based upon the writer s Experiments in Educational Psycholof^, 
page 8, which may be consulted for the nature of the tests. 



Memory span. 
Memorizing. . 

ETest 

ErTest 

Oppoates. . . , 
Genus-species. 

Addjtbn 

Subtiaction. . 

AvetBge 



What Is tbe nature of the Variatioii? From the general ap- 
pearance and form of the distribution curves of mental traits, we 
note that abilities rai^ without break from the lowest to the 
highest. Our common terminology of dividing groups of persons 
into various classes as dull, mediocre, and bright, on the assumption 
that they may be divided into distinct classes with gaps between 
them, is psychologically incorrect. The fact rather is that all 
grades of ability, varying by infinitesimally small amounts from 
the lowest to the highest, are found in the human species. 

The next conspicuous feature about the nature of the distribu- 
tion of mental abilities is the general shape of the curve. This 
indicates that the large majority of individuals duster about the 
center. In the accompanying illustration it will be noticed that 
if the entire range of abilities is divided along the base hne into 
three equal sections so that we may designate the one at the right 
as the superior section, the one in the middle as the medium sec- 
tion, and the one at the left as the inferior section, we find that 
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approxitnately two-thirds, or 66% of all persons fall into the middle 
third; one-sixth or 17% fall into the superior one-third, and the 
remaining one-sixth, or 17% fall into the inferior one-third of the 
range of abilities. In other words, the nonnat distribution curv e 
is a gypimPtHral, b'^"-?hap<^ figiirP, Wi-g jtl "-"^ '-" ihfl 'TTTlti?'' 
andjlrtqifUQgat first mthrrcnriualiyi thnn >i ij iiiiiidlj' and finSIly 
very slowly. The statement attributed to Lincoln that " God must 
have loved the common people because He made so many of them " 
is psychologically true. If the middle third of the entire range 
of abilities represents the common people, then two-thirds of all 
persons are common people. 




Fio. II. — Distribution of cheat measurements of English soldiers. 

The third interesting fact to be noted is that psychological and 
biological traits vary universally in the same manner in confonnity 
with the normal, bell-shaped curve. Note for example the dis- 
tribution of such biological traits as chest measurement, height, 
girth of head, and so forth, as represented in the accompanying 
graphs, Figures 11, iz, and 13. The number of men who are ex- 
tremely tall or extremely short is very small, and the number less 
tall or less short is larger and larger as the median is being ap- 
proached. This uniformity throughout organic nature is an in- 
teresting and significant fact. Apparently nowhere are there traits 
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which are discontinuous so that gaps would exist within the ranges 
of the tiaits, nor do we find that, on the whole, traits are t^tributed 



Fig. i», — Distribution o£ the height of ipS' women. 

in a skewed manner, so that the great majority of individuals 
would lie either in the i^per or lower range of abilities. 




FtG. 13. — Distribution o( the head girth of 1,071 boys, 16-19 years of age. 

Finally, the variation in both psychological and biological traits 
occurs apparently according to the kw of chance, that is, according 
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to the frequency of occurrence of a. chance event. Consequently, 
on this assumption, the statistical treatment of the distribution of 
mental abilities becomes subject to the raathenutical properties of 
the probability integral. What we mean by the statement that the 
variation occurs according to the law of chance may be illustrated 
in the following manner: If we toss up ten pennies at one time, 
count the number of heads up and keep a record of it, then repeat 
the tossing a thousand times and keep a record each time, it will 
be found that the number of times no heads are up will occur very 




Fig. 14. — Distribution of the number of heads up in tos^ng ten pennies t.ooo 
times. The horizontal axis gives the number of possible heads up in each tos^ng; 
the vertical axis gives the numlier of times each number of heads was up, 

rarely, likewise, the number of times all ten heads are up will occur 
very rarely, the number of times one head is up or nine heads are 
up will occur less rarely, and as you approadi from either side 
toward four, five, and six, the occurrences will be more and more 
frequent. The actual records of a thousand such tossings are 
represented in Figure 14. It would seem as though nature, in the 
production of her creatures, aimed at a target. The largest number 
of trials strikes somewhere near the bull's-eye, a smaller number 
strikes within the next circle, and a still smaller nmnber within the 
next circle, and so on. The correspondence between the actual 
distribution of abilities and the values of the probability integral is 
exceedingly useful in permitting statistical treatment of series of 
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measurements of any trait. Figure 15 gives tlie mathematical 
or theoretical probability curve. 

Variation In Abilities in School Sabjects. The diSereaces in 




Fig. 15.— The theoretical probability rurve. 

abilities in school subjects are hilly as wide as in special psycho- 
logical capacities. They are probably due primarily to native 
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, Fig. t6. — DistributioD of pupils (in one school) in grades 2 to S in reading 
ability as measured by the author's tests. The horizontal axi& represents speed 
and comprehension combiiied in tenns of speed, i. e., words read per second. 

ability rather than to differences in opportunity, training, or en- 
vironment. Table i shows the rai^e of difference in ability 
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Fig. 17. — DUtributioa and overlapping of pupils in writing. Speed and 
quality combined into one scote as explained in the author's Educational 
Measurements. The numbers along the horizontal axis represent speed and 
quality in terms of speed, L e., letters per minute. Quality was measured by the 

Thonidike scale. 
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Fig. iS, — DistributioD and overlapping of pupib in spelling as measured by 
the author's test. The numbers abng the horizontal axis are the numbers of 
vroids spelled out of a list of loo. 
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in various school subjects as found in a class of 36 eighth-grade 
pupils. Abilities in reading, arithmetical reasoning, spelling, 
granunar, and history were measured by the author's tests ('16). 
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Fig. jg. — Distribution and overlapping of pupils in afaUity to solve arith- 
metical problems as measured by the author's Scale A. The numbeis along the 
horizontal axis are the steps on the scale. 

Quality of writing ^was measured by the Ayres scale, the four 
fundamental operations in arithmetic by the Courtis tests (series 
B), and composition by the HiUegas scale ('12.) 
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Ranges of difFerence between the best and the poorest in a class of 36 eighth- 
grade pupils. 



Reading — Speed 

Reading — Comprehension 

Writing — Speed 

Writing — Quality 

Arithmetic — Reasoning 

Arithmetic — Addition (Rights) 

Arithmetic — Subtraction (Rights). . , 
Arithmetic— MiUtiplicaUon (Rights) 

Arithmetic— Division (Rights) 

Spelling 

Compodtion 

Grammar (Scale A) 

Histoiy 

Average 



t;7.6 



In the accompanyii^ diagrams, Figures 16-26, the complete 
distribution of the abilities ol the pupils in each grade in the sub- 
jects of reading, writing, spelling, etc., are shown as determined 
by methods of measurement described elsewhere. These gr^hs 
show that thejcaiige from the lowest to the highest ability in any 
given subject within any given grade, is approximately as great 
as that found for special mental functions referred to in a preceding 
section. The best pupil in reading or spelling or any school subject 
is from one and a half to twenty-five times as capable as the poorest 
pupil. As a result of this wide range of abilities, there appears an 
enormous amount of overlappii^ of the abilities possessed by the 
pupils in other grades in the same school. Thus it will be noted 
that the best pupil in arithmetical reasoning in the third grade is 
as capable as the poorest pupil In the eighth grade. All pupils 
had been tested by the same set of problems. The same statement 
applies with practically identical details to any school subject. 
Putting the situation in a little different statement, it has been 
shown that 60% of the best pupils in any given grade could be 
exchanged with the 60% of the poorest pupils in the next higher 
grade, with the result that there would be no change in average 
ability of the two grades. 
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The question next arising is this: Granting that the pripp gf 
ability in any on e subje ct is as targe as the results of the tests show 
"it to be, may, however, a given pupil not be two or three years 
ahead of his grade in arithmetic, two or three years behind his 
grade in speUing, up to the average of his class in reading, etc., 
and may he not be placed correctly, after all? The facts, however, 
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Fig. 20. — Distribution and overlapping in addition as measured by the 
Courtis test. The numbers along the horizont^ axis represent the numtwr of 
examples done correctly. 

seem to be as represented in the accompanying illustration, Figure 
ay, in which a combined score was obtained for each pupil as fol- 
lows: In reading and writing in grade i; in reading, writing, and 
gelling in grade 2; in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic 
in grades 3 and 4; and in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
language, and composition in grades 5 to S. Even when the varia- 
tions in abilities in different subjects possessed by the same pupil 
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are counterbalanced and averaged, t^ntnge ol a biliti es and the 
overlaKiing is practically as large. It will be noticed, for ex- 
ample, that the best pupils in the second and third grades m these 
three subjects combined, are almost up to the ability of the poorest 
pupils in the eighth grade. The fact is that in every eighth grade 
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Fic. 2:.— Distribution and overlapping in use of correct English as measured 

by tiie author's Grammatical Scale A. The numbers along the baseline are 
the steps on that scale. 

one pupil in nine is fully equal in ability to the average ability of 
the pupils in the second year of high school and could do the work 
equally well if he had been allowed to go on rapidly enough to be 
in the second year of high school. Two pupils in every nine are 
equal in ability to the average pupil in the first year of high school, 
three of the nine pupils are coirectly placed in the eighth grade, 
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two are equal only to the average seventh grader, and one is equal 
only to the average sixth grader. Thus by proper promotion or 
classification, one pupil in every nine could save two years in eight, 
and two pupils in every nine could save one year in eight. 

Expressing the same facts in a different form for the school 
population as a whole, we may say that: 



o could finish the 8 grades is 
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Fig. 31. — DistributloD and overlapping in geograpliy as measured by the 
author's geography test. The numbers along the liorizoiital axis ate the scores 
in tlie test. The situation in the case of liistoiy b very similar. 

The last two groups are composed of pupUs so retarded that 
they probably never would or could complete the elementary 
school. The variation in ability is so great that the children of 
any given age are spread out over about nine years of maturity. 
For example, children ten years old range in ability all the way 
from fourteen-year-olds to six-year-olds or less, and the numbers 
of pupils at each age of mentality are approximately those given 
above. These facts are further borne out by recent tests of in- 
telligence. (See Chapter VII.) 

This enormous range of ability and the resulting overlapping of 
svccesHve grades, is probably the most important single fact discovered 
vtitk reference to education in the last decade. The import of it is so 
significant of the situation as it exists in our schools to-day and of 
the possibiiiUes in the direction of the pro[>er reclassification or 
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Fio. 33. — DUtribution and overlapping in ability to write a composition as 
rated by the Hillegas scale. The numbers along the base are values on that 
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readjustment of pupils according to ability that we have scarcely 
^ begun to realize bow great the diflferences are or in what maimer 
the readjustments may be made. 

Pronsions Made In the School for the Variations in Abilitlas. 
Experimental work has drawn renewed attention to the possibilities 
of taking account of the enormous ranges of abilities such as are 
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Fro. 25. — Distribution and overlapping of pupils in a high school in ability to 
write an English oompo^tioa. The numbeis along the horizontal aJiis are 
values on the HiUegas scale. 

found even in an ordinary class of supposedly homt^eneous pupils. 
To keep an ordinary c^ss of pupils tt^ther is no doubt very 
wastefid in time both for the gifted as well as for the stupid pupUs. 
The gifted must listen to questions and explanations designed 
chiefly for the benefit of the dull pupils, but which the bright 
pi^ils already understand. The dull pupils, on the other hand, 
waste time by being dragged along too rapidly in the endeavor 
to keep the bright pupils occupied. 
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The plans vhich have been proposed for meeting the vaiying 
abilities of pupUs fall into two general classes: First, those which X 
attempt to keep the pupils of a given class together but vary the 
manner of instruction for the pupils of different capacities; seoind, 
those which keep the manner of instruction uniform but promote 
or retard pv^ils according to their achievements. 
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StepB -Gianmuitical Seals A 
Fig. i6. — Diatributioa and overlapping of pupiU in a high school in ablHty 
in discriminating between oorrect and incorrect English, The numbers along 
the horizontal axis are the steps on the author's Grammatical Scale A. 

The principal schemes of the first general method which have 
been tried in various schools are known as the individml instruc- 
,tion or Pueblo glan, the ^onitorial_group jilan, the^xtra -work 
^an, and the4 *upe rvised study or Batavia plan. The individual 
TiStruction plan was employed by Superintendent P. W, Search 
in Pueblo, Colorado, and consisted in the abolition of all class 
instruction and the substitution of individual teaching accordii^ 
to the needs of the pupils. The monitorial group plan is carried 
out by dividing a class into several groups, usually three, according 
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to the abilities of the pupils, and by appointing a monitor for each 
group from among the members of the class. The extra-work 
plan consists in having recitation and class instruction chiefly for 
those who need it, and in assigning additional work to the capable 
ptqiils to be done at their desks. Ihe supervised study plan de- 
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Fig. 17. — DistributkiD and overlapping of pupils when thdr attainments in 
different subjects are averaged. Reported in a tliesis by Helen Craig in the 
library of the University of Wisconsin, 1918. 

votes a part of the class period to the usual recitation and instnic- 
lional work, and the remainder to study done under the supervision^ 
of the teacher. Sometimes the class period is considerably length 
ened and no home study is done; at other times, the class period 
is kept at the usual length with some assignments for home study. 
These plans have been in operation in various schools during 
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the past thirty years with varying amounts of success or failure. 
Most of them have been successful when carried out under the 
immediate supervision of the persons who devised them. The 
difficulty, however, has usually been that when others have at- 
tempted to use them they have not been so satisfactory. Some 
of the schemes have been objectionable on other grounds also. 
For example, the individual instruction plan is in part unsatisfac- 
tory because it removes a large share of the social stimulus and 
interaction that is derived from class instruction. 

The o ne tvpe of pla n which is being a dopte d on an exte nsive 
scale and is proving to be g enerally applirahlp , is some form of the 
s upervised studv pla n. The methods with which this plan is 
earned out differ considerably and great care must be taken to 
avoid formality in the division of the time between recitation and 
study during the class period and in the order and manner in which 
the supervision is carried out. A more detailed discussion will 
be given in the chapter on "How to Study" where this subject 
properly belongs. 

The differfent schemes coming under the second general proposi- 
tion, namely, that of keeping the manner of instruction constant 
and varying the rate of promotion, have been applied widely, 
and many different plans designed to produce greater flexi- 
bility in the rate of promotion have been worked out in various 
school systems. As illustrations, two plans will be mentioned 
because they have been in successful operation for many years. 
In Cambrit^e, Massachusetts, there has been in operation a plan 
for some twenty years, in which the work of grades three to eight 
is laid out in three different courses of study. Pursuit of course A 
permits the completion of the remaining six grades in six years; 
pursuit of course B permits the completion of the work in five 
years; and the pursuit of course C makes possible the completion 
of the six grades in four years. Transfer from one course to another 
may take place at any time. 

In the St. Louis schools a method of promotion has been in force 
for a great many years which consists in dividing the school year 
into four quarters of ten weeks each. Promotion can be roade 
at the end of each quarter. Pupils who have made a grade of 
excellent may be promoted to the next higher class at the end of 
any ten-week period, and pupils who have made very low grades 
or practically failed, must repeat their work beginning with the 
various ten-week periods. 
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The effect of this plan in shortening the time of a considerable 
proportion of pupils is shown in a study made hy W. J. Stevens,' 
This investigation shows the length of time required by each of 
1,439 pupils in four elementary schools m St. Loitis to complete the 
eight grades. 

TABLE 3 
The aver:^ attendance per grade of i^g pupils, graduates, required to com- 
plete each of the eight grades. Forty weeks is assigned in the course of 
study for each grade. 

NuifBBK Oi AVEKAGE NUUBES OF NuHBER OF AvESAGE NUUBBB OF 

Pupils Weeks to Coufletb Pupils Weieks to Couplete 

Each Grade Each Grade 

1 '7 33 41 

2 . i3 49 42 



91 3S i SB 

no 36 I 59 

87 37 I 60 

104 38 1 63 

95 39 ' 63 

87 40 2 70 

Median 35 weeks 

Total average time of attendance 288 weeks 

To do 320 weeks' woA 

Double promotions 17% 

Normal promotions 67% 

Rq)eaters 16% 

It will be noticed from this table that thirteen pupils completed 
the eight grades in an average of twenty weeks to do forty weeks 

' Reported in a thesis (1Q14) in the librery of the UnEversity <rf Wisconsin. The aludy 
was cuiied out oiukc the dii«cUoa of Profeaaot £. C. Elliolt. 
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of work, that is, in half of the prescribed amount of time. In other 
words, about i% of the pupils required approximately four years, 
6-3% five years, 22.8% six years, 34-6% seven years, 24.9% eight 
jrears, 7.6% nine years, 1.7% ten yeara, and r.3% eleven to thirteen 
years to complete the eight grades. These results agree quite 
closely with the figures su|£;ested on page 39. 

Promotion by subjects la a plan adopted in various schools. The 
program must be arranged so that all grades recite in the same 
subject at the same period in order that a pupil may do his work 
with the particular class to which he belongs. For example, a hfth- 
grade pupil might recite in spelling with a seventh-grade class, in 
reading with a sixth-grade class, in arithmetic with a fourth-grade 
class, and so on. 

In high school work there is equal need for fiexibility in progress. 
Plans should be devised whereby a class could be divided into 
three sections, a rapid, a normal, and a slow section. For example, 
an algebra class, after some early tests, could be divided into three 
divisions. Section A could easily do the year's work in two-thirds 
of the year and then pass on to geometry or more advanced algebra 
or even some other subject. Section B could do the normal work 
in the year, and Section C could take a year and a third to do the I 
normal year's work, or could cover only two-thirds of the ground I 
in the year and receive only two-thirds credit. Differences in 
ability are sufficiently great to make possible as much dif- 1 
ference in progress as is here indicated. The more capable ■ 
pupils could easily shorten their high school course by half a year^ 
or a year, 

A plan of flexible promotion that can be administered success- 
fully has in many respects distinct advantages over any plan which 
merely varies the instruction for the reason that it allows the 
ca[>able pupil really to gain the advantage of his ability; because 
he is able to shorten his elementary school period, which is one of 
the aims striven for at the present time. The elementary school 
course is considered too long. Any plan which varies the method 
of instruction so as to require more work of the capable pupil no 
doubt occupies the time of these pupils and gives them the benefit 
of the additional work achieved, but it does not give the pupil the 
full benefit that he deserves in accordance with his capacities. In 
practical life the capable man performs several times as much j 
work or makes several times as rapid progress in the same period I 
of time as the incapable man, both having equal opportunities. 
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Why should not the schools permit progress according to ability 
and achievement? Greater flexibility in promotion or retardation 
is an advantage both to the more gifted and to the less gifted pu- 
pils. The former -will be able to step forward whenever they are 
ready and the latter will not need to step back so far whenever a 
part of the work must be gone over again. Promotion once a year 
works to the disadvantage of both types of pupils. The bright 
pupils cannot well jump an entire year and so will not be able to 
\ prc^ess as rapidly as their abihties warrant, while the slower 
] pupils will have to repeat an entire year when a quarter or half of 
I a year would be sufficient. School progress is determined too ! 
'much by the calendar and not enough by capacity. The most 
' capable one-third of pupils are advanced too slowly, -and the least 
capable one-third are advanced too rapidly. A saving of half a 
year or a year on the part of a foiu'th or a third of the pupils would 
be of inestimable value to the pupils themselves and to the com- 
munity at large, either in getting an earlier start in their life 
work, or, preferably, in securing more advanced and thorough 
training. 

Finally, one of the most important, if not the most important 
aspect of the principle of progress according to performance, is its 
1 appeal to the individual to do the best he can. Few incentives are 
I as strong as the personal impulse of going forward as rapidly as 
I possible and of putting forth the best that is in one. If a child 
knows that, if he can ^ell as well as the pupils in the grade above 
him, he will be put with them, he will be stimulated as he would 
be in no other way to reach that degree of attainment. Likewise, 
if he knows that he is likely to be put back to recite in speUing 
with the pupils of a lower grade if he falls behind, he will put forth 
his best efforts to hold his own. Dawdling could hardly be en- 
coumged more than it is in many of our schools. Rewards in 
adult life are more nearly according to ability and performance. 
The same conditions would work to the advantage of school 
life. 

The schools have given special attention to the backward pupils 
by organizing 3ej)arate classes for them and by giving them extra 
help, but they have given little or no attention to the advanced 
.pupils. Society would be compensated far more for paying at 
I least equal attention to the gifted pupils since they primarily will 
I determine the future progress of mankind. The leaders of society 
will come Irom the right end rather than from the left end of the 
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distribution curve. Wisdom would dictate that we devote at 
least as much care and thought to them, that we surround them 
with an atmosphere of h^h aspiration and achievement and stim- 
ulate to the full their powers of originality and discovery. This 
would make for maximum progress based upon ability and per- 
formance, not upon birth or social caste. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CORRELATION AMONG HUMAN CAPACITIES 

Problem. Any g^ven single trait varies over an enormously 
Tvide range among the members of the human race as a whole. 
The problem, however, before us now is: To what extent is a given 
amount of any capacity accompanied in general in the same person 
by equal, larger or smaller amounts of any otier ability? To what 
extent is a good m.emory in the same person accompanied by an 
equally good capacity for reasoning or attention or perception or 
judgment? To what extent is poor or mediocre ability in memory 
accompanied by poor or mediocre ability in other directions? If 
all mental abilities were measured on a scale of o to lo, the con- 
crete problem would be: To what extent would a memory ability 
of 7 be accompanied in the same person by a perception ability of 
7, or a judgment ability of 7? If it is not accompanied by the 
same amount of other abilities, by how large or small an amount 
of any other ability is it accompanied? 
Educationally the problem is important and takes the following 
I form: To what extent may we expect pupils, who are excellent, 
1 mediocre, or poor in one subject to be excellent, mediocre or poor in 
other subjects? To what extent is a statement such as the following 
true m general: " I simply cannot leam languages or mathematics, 
although I get along very well in my other studies" ? To what 
extent is freedom of electives in studies justifiable on the basis of 
variation in the combination of capacities in the same individual? 
To what extent are mental and physical traits correlated? To 
what extent are abilities similar at different tunes of life in the 
same individual? To what extent is ability in childhood or youth 
a forerunner of ability in adulthood? 

Metiiods of Measuring Combinations of Traits. The extent 
to which various amoimts of abilities accompany one another is 
measured or expressed definitely by the coefficient of correlation. 
The value of the coefficient of correlation ranges from i.oo through 
o to -1.00, A coefficient of correlation of i.oo means a complete 
agreement. If the coefficient of correlation between ability in 
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Latin and abili^ in German were 1.00, it would mean that the 
best pupil in Latin would be also the best pupil in German, the 
second best pupil in Latin would be the second best pupil in Ger- 
man, etc., down to the poorest pupil in Latin who would also be 
the poorest in German. As the correlation drc^ farther and 
farther below i.oo toward o, the closeness of this agreement be- 
comes corre^xmdingly less until o is reached. If the coefficient 
of correlation between ability in Latin and ability in German 
were —1,00, it would mean that the best pupil In Latin would be 
the poorest pupil in German, the second best pupil m Latin would 
be the second poorest in German, etc. As the correlation rises 
above — i .00 toward o the reversal becomes less and less until o is 
reached. A coefficient of o means that no relationship exists. , 
A piq>il might have any amount of ability in one subject and any 
other amount of ability in the other subject.* 

The Correlation Among Spedflc Mental Abilities. The early 
investigations in this field found surprisingly small correlations 
even among apparently very similar or closely related capacities. 
Thus it was thought that a person might have a good memory for 
words but not for numbers or faces; he might have a keen percep- 
tion of words but not of letters or geometrical figures and the like. 
As typical of the earlier results on correlations we may cite a few 
from Wissler {'01) as follows: 

Auditory memory of figures and visual memory of figures .29 to .39 ._ 
" " " " " auditory " " passage jh 

" " " " " memory of length of line .00 



The agnificance of these coefficients may be interpreted approxi- 
mately as follows: A coefficient of o means that no correlation 
exists, and roughly speaking, a coefficient of .30 or less is small 
and practically means very little agreement. Correspondingly, a 
coefficient lying between ,30 and ,50 means a moderate amount of 
agreement, a coefficient between .50 and ,75 means a considerable 
ojrrelation, while a coefficient above .75 indicates a very dose 

' For meUioda of ODmpuling the coeffident of rorrclation, consult the author's Ex- 
feriiHotls in Educational Psyckology, (igi? Edition) Chapter IV; Whipple, Uanuaii 
cf Mental and Fkysical Tests, Chapter III; Thomdikc, Menial and Social Measurements. ^ 
Chapter XI; and Rugg, H. 0., Stalislkal Methods Applied te Education, Chapter IX. 
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Telationsbip and, as it approaches 1.00, indicates practically perfect 
agreement. From the table, it appears that many coefficients are 
very low and imply little \or no agreement The coefficients so 
kw as to indicate practically very little correlation are stated to 
exist between auditory memory of figures and visual memory of 
figures. This would mean that a person might have a very 
good memory for figures seen but a poor memory for figures 

I The difficulty with these coefficients is that they are based upon 
( tmreUable and incomplete measurements of the tnuts concerned. 
Many of the measurements of tlie early investigations of correla- 1 
( tions were derived from group tests which had been made but j 
*once. Measurements thus obtained have been shown by subse- 
quent invest^ations to be rather uncertain indications of the real 
amount of a given trait possessed by the individual. In order to 
obtain' a fairly accurate measurement of a given capacity, it is 
necessary to repeat several times under favorable drcuxostances 
the measurement of the trait in question. You cannot (^tais I 
anything like an accurate measure of any amount or quantity I 
by a single measurement made under distracting conditions. If ' 
we should wish to measure the memory capacity of a given in- 
dividual, we should not conader the result very trustworthy if a 
single test were given consisting of eight lines of poetry learned 
in three or four minutes. We ought at least to repeat the test 
with several similar passages, preferably on diflerent days, and 
derive therefrom an average. This is, in fact, the sort of procedure 
that has been followed in subsequent researches. Inaccurate 
measurements, as indicated by recent analyses of correlations, 
tend to reduce veiy materially the computed coefficients below 
the actual amounts of correlation. 

Recent researches have shown that among many traits quite 
close, and among other traits very close, correlations exist. Ani 
investigation by J, A, Stevenson {'18) showed remarkably dose; 
correlations between various types of sensgry discrimination.' 
The plan of the mvestigation consisted in making extensive and 
repeated measurements of dlscrimuiatiDn in lengths of lines, in 
intensities of sound, in d^rees of brightness, in shades of gray and 
in pressures on the end of the first finger. The correlations omi- 
puted on the ba^ of these measurements with ten persons were' 
asft^linrs: 
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TABLE 4. After SUvenson ('iS). 

UnesBiid intensity of souDd go 

Brightness and inten^ty of sound 90 

Pressure and intensity of sound 36 

Preaaure and lines 39 

Lines and biightnees 92 

Fressuie and biightnem 41 

A ^milar investigation in the field of memory, conducted by 
Miss N. F. Bennett ('16), showed on the basis of numerous and . 
repeated tests with nine subjects fairly dose correlations among 
the capacities to remember various kinds of material such as 
syllables, numbers, nouns, prose, and faces, between visual and 
auditory presentations of the material, and between mediate and 
immediate learning. Her conclusions are stated thus: 

"i. There is a high correlation between mediate and immediate re- 
tention if a sufficient number and variety of measurements for each 
type of memoiy are taken, and the results amalgamated to determine 
ninks. 

"2, There is a high correlation between the memory span, or imme- 
diate retention for disconnected materials, and the ability to learn the 



Hollingworth made a study to determine the increase in the 
coefficients of correlation among six different capacities with the 
increase in the number of measurements made upon each capacity. 
His results are set forth in the following table. They indicate a 
very marked rise in the coefficients with the increase in the number 
of tests. 

TABLE 5 

The average correlation of each test with all others at various points in the 
curve of practice. After HoUingworth ('12). 
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As an illustration of a series of correlations among special mental 
functions based upon measurements repeated several times but 
not as frequently as those in the preceding tables, we may cite the 
coefficients obtained by Simpson. These coefficients are unusually 
high because they are based upon tests performed on two ex- 
treme groups of subjects, the one a highly intelligent group and 
the other distmctly unintelligent. 

TABLE 6 
Omdations among certain mental abilities. After Simpson ('ii). 



1. EbbinghfLus test. . . . 
3. Hard opposites 

3. Memory of words. . . 

4. Easy opposites 

5. A-Test 

6. Memoiy o( passages. 

7. Adding 

8. Geometrical forms, . . 
g. Learning pairs 

10. Completing words. . . 

11. Drawing lines 

12. Estimating lengths. . 



Burt obtained the following correlations (Table 7) from a va- 
riety of tests of specialized mental functions made upon forty-three 
pupils. The test designated as dotting was regarded as a measure! 
of voluntary attention ; the tests de^gnated as spot pattern, mirror' 
and memory were designed to measure memorial and associative 
capacities; the tests called alphabet and sorting referred to sensori-' 
motor capacities; dealing and tapping to motor functions; andj 
the remainder to sensory discrimination. 
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TABLE 7 
After Burt {'09). 



Dotting.;;. .,;..... 
Spot patteni>. i- . . .> 

Hemory. .'...'. 

Alphabet ,. 

Sortiiig. .,-.(.. T..... 

Dealing. .. ^ ....... . 

T^>piiig 

Touch 

Wd^t 

The Import of the researches up to the present time seems quite 
certainly to prove that the higher mental capacities are on the 
whole rather closely correlated. The coefficients lie for the most 
part above .50, and some of them reach up to .80 and .90. The 
same statement holds approximately for sensory capacities among 
themselves and also probably for motor capacities among them- 
selves. The cross-coirelations among txaits from these three levels 
is, so far as we can judge at the present stage of our knowledge, 
lower than among the traits within a given level. This seems to 
be particularly true of the correlation of motor capacities with 
intdlectual capacities. 

CorrelationB Among Abilities in School Subjects. The develop* 
ment of knowledge concerning this aspect of our problem has had a 
history similar to that of the special mental functions. The eariy 
correlations among ablEties in school subjects were computed 
upon relatively uncertain data. About 1903, coefficients obtained 
by various Investigators, were as follows: 
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Suminuy of coeffidents of corcelatkiii between abilities in high school subjects 
as lepoited up to about 1903. {Thonidike '05, pp. 16, 30-31). 

B = After Burns, based on nearly 1,000 pupils. 

P ™ After Parker, based on 245 pupils, 

Bi K After BiinckerhoS, Monis, and Thomdike. 



Histcoy 

Drawing 
Geiman 
Frendi 



In the case of grammar school subjects, A. G. Smith (Thorn- 
dike '03 p. 13), computed the foJIowing correlations; 

English and Mathematics 39 

" " Geography 43 

" " Drawing i; 

Mathematics and Geography 36 

" " Drawing 14 

Geography " " 13 
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These coeffidents for the most part indicate only a moderate 
amount of correlation. Thus Thomdike interpreted them in 1903 
by the following statement: "For our purpose the most striking 
thing about these figures is their small amount. It is safe to say 
that in a grammar or high school student a deviation from the 
average ability in any one subject implies by and large a deviation 
in any other not more than half as great. The most talented 
scholar in one field will be less than half as talented in any other, 
The most hopeless scholar in one field will in another be not so 
very far below mediocrity." ('03, pp. 37-38). 

The coefiQcients here quoted were based usually upon marks of a 
single teacher in any given subject. Recent studies have called 
attention to the unreliability of marks and the differences in stand- 
ards of marking employed by different teachers. See Chapter 
XXII. This necessarily produces a considerable reduction in co- 
efficients based upon them. 

A computation based upon the average mark of each pupil in 
each subject in grades five to eight yielded the following coefficients 
(Table 9): 

TABLE 9 

ConelatioDS among abilities in school subjects. After Staxch ('13). 

Aritlimetic and language 

" " geography 

" " history 



" " spelling. . . 

Language and geography . , 

" " histoiy 



" " spelUng. . , 
Geography and history . . 



" " spelling. . 
History and reading 



Reading and spelling . . 



S8 



These coefficients are almost twice as high as those previously 
quoted and represent very close correlations. They would warrant 
the interpretation that the pupil who is good, mediocre, or poor 
in a given subject, is good, mediocre, or poor to very nearly the 
same, but not equal, degree in ail other subjects so far as his abili- 
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ties are concerned. Such lack of agreement as does exist is due 
probably to a difference of interest and industry on the part of 
the pupil in different subjects at different times and to a real 
difference in abilities in the various fields. Thus spelling ability 
correlates apparently less closely with ability in other subjects 
than abilities in these other subjects correlate among themselves. 
The up-shot of the whole problem concerning the variation in the 
combination of traits, or the extent to which different amounts of 
mental traits accompany one another, may fairly be stated as 
follows: 

First, no negative correlations exist either among the abilities 
involved in school subjects or among the ^>ecial mental fimctions 
measured by special tests. Popular and "^ort-story" psychology 
is false in the assumption and description of antagonisms of mental 
traits. They apparently do not exist among desirable and useful 
traits. Advice, given to prospective wives, such as "if he is good- 
natured, he may be lazy; if he is scholarly, he nmy be cold; if he is 
thrifty, he may be stingy; if he is generous he may be wasteful," 
may produce caution, but it is not true psychology. Good-natured 
men are probably on the whole no more lazy than ill-natured men 
are, and scholarly men are probably on the whole no more cold- 
hearted than stupid men are. In fact the opposite is more likely 
to be true. And such statements as "Johnny is very bright in read- 
ing, but he simply cannot get arithmetic " is a soothing salve for the) 
feelings of parents, but not apt to be sound psychology. 

Most of the opinions of students who state that they " simply can- 
not get" mathematics or language or history are in part probably 
due to a relatively small discrepancy in abilities, that is, to some- 
what less ability in mathematics, language or whatever the sub- 
ject may be; but to a larger extent they are illusory, because, when 
the actual facts are obtained or when more careful measurements 
of the abilities in various directions are made, the abilities corre- 
late much more closely than the student's statements would lead 
one to believe. As a concrete example the following case of a col- 
lege freshman, brought to the author's attention, may be dted: The 
student claimed that he had always had great difficulty in learning 
foreign languages but that other subjects were easy for him. He 
stated that in high school he never was able to obtain a grade in 
lai^uages higher than about 75 but that in other subjects his grades 
were always high, as high as 95. Since his trouble seemed to be 
language it was thought that he might have a defective memory 
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or an abnormal tj^ of imagery. Some memory and imagety 
tests revealed the fact that he had normal memory and unagery of 
average ability. This at once led to an inquiry into his actual 
high school record to ascertain Hs grades. The various grades for 
any given subject are final grades in different courses as follows: 
English, 83, 80, 78, 81; History, 88, 75, 83; mathematics; 80, 87, 
77; science, 87, 87; Latin, 77, 79, 75; German, 75, 75. When these 
marks are compared there is little or nothing to explain. His 
marks in Latin and German were somewhat lower than in other 
subjects, which is probably largely explained by his own statement 
that he "hated" languages, but they were not much lower on the 
whole. The highest grade in any subject was in the first year of 
history, 88, but he also had a grade of 75 in the second year of 
history and 77 in the 3rd course in mathematics. There was no 
grade of 95 in the entire list. This record was corroborated by the 
grades which he received at the end of the first eight weeks of his 
freshman year in college: Spanish, Fair; Geology, Fair; English, 
Fair; Mathematics, Fair; History, Poor. His abilities are pretty 
uniformly mediocre in all respects. 

Exceptions do occur such as that of a boy seventeen years of age 
in the second year of the high school who was able to carry his work. 
satirfactorily, but was able to read no more fluently, either orally 
or silently, than the average pupil can at the end of the first grade. 
He was a normally intelligent boy. Such cases occur perhaps once 
among one or two hundred pupils, and may be regarded as ab- 
normal. 

Second, intellectual and scholastic abilities are for the most 
part closely correlated. Barring certain exceptions, which are 
rarer than is generally supposed, abilities are combined in fairly 
similar amounts. Intercorrelations between the different levels, 
iQtellectual, sensory, and motor, seem to be smaller and in some 
traits, practically zero. Some of the motor abilities, such as hand- 
writing, have practically no correlation with intelligence or general 
mental abilities. 

The wider bearing of the facts about the combinations of 
mental capacities, tc^ether with the distribution of mental traits 
according to a continuous, bell-shaped curve discussed in the 
preceding chapter, are deeply significant for the problem as to 
whether there are distinct mental types. Mankind apparently 
cannot be divided into three or four separate types. The andent 
classification of temperaments into sanguine, choleric, melancholic, 
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and pMegtmitic, may be conveniently anal<^ous to the four seasons 
of the year, spring, summer, autumn, and winter respectively, but 
there are no mental types that correspond to such superfidat 
characteristics and Done that are marlced oS sharply or even vaguely 
from one another. If all members of the human race were to be 
exhibited in a distribution curve whose base line represented from 
left to right different amounts of " sanguine-melancholic, or choleric- 
phlegmatic" natures, the curves would in all probability not be a 
series of four distinct curves separated from one another, nor even 
possess four modes with depres^ons between them, but would very 
likely be single continuous distribution surfaces of the usual normal 
form with one mode. The human beings who even remotely ap- 
proach any one type are very rare. The rule is that each person 
possesses more or less of all different traits, and within certain limits, 
roughly ^milar amounts of the various traits. Persons in whom 
the divergences are large are the exceptions rather than the rule. 

Correlation between Special Mental CapacitieB and General 
Intelligence. So far as definite data are available on this point, 
the inference may be drawn that many special mental functions 
are correlated anywhere from moderately to very closely with 
general intelligence. Men of intelligence have, on the whole, keen} 
powers of perception, observation, and attention, remarkable re-[ 
tentiveness, exceptionally rapid and varied association processes,) 
as well as unusually incisive powers of analysis and soundness ofV 
judgment. We may note here in passing, by turning to Chapter ' 
VII, the amounts of correlation of certain capacities with general 
estimated intelligence as found by Simpson, Burt, and others. 

The usefulness of the facts that many specific mental capacities 
are reliable symptoms or essential constituents of general intelli- 
gence will be particularly important in the future in the develop- 
ment of tests and methods of measuring intelligence. The value of 
this to mankind, not only in education but in all fields of human 
endeavor, can hardly be foretold at the present time. Further con- 
sideration will be given to it in a later chapter. 

Correlations between Mental and Phy^cal Traits. In the case 
of adults, the correlations between mental abilities and such physi- 
cal characteristics as height, weight, size of head, lung capacity, or 
strength of grip, are either very low or zero. In the case of children, 
the Mtuation is somewhat different. B. T. Baldwin made an elabo- 
rate study of 861 boys and 1,063 girls in the University of Chicago 
elementary and high school, the F. W. Parker school of Chicago, 
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and the Horace Mann School of Columbia Univer^ty. Measure- 
ments of various phyacal characteristics were obtained at yearly 
and half-yearly intervals on two groups of pupils. One group was 
followed continuously through the ages from six to twelve, and the 
other from twelve to eighteen. A parallel comparison between 
the physical measurements and the school records of the same 
pupils was then made. From these results, Baldwin has derived 
the tollowi:^ conclusion: 

Taller, heavier children mature physically in advance of the shorter, 
lighter ones. Those whose physiological age is accelerated complete 
the last grade of the elementaiy school at 1 2 years, 9 5/6 months of age 
with an average of 84.3%, and those below average or of retarded phys- 
iological development, complete the elementary school work at 13 years 
7 4/13 months of age, with an average of 81.7%. (Bulletin of Bureau of 
Education No. 581, 1914. Page 82.) 

CorrelationB Between Early and Later Mental Abilities. The 
problem here is, to what extent will a given pupil maintain his 
frecord of excellence, mediocrity, or stupidity all tlm)ugh his educa- 
'tional career or all through his life? Will the pupil who has high, 
medium, or low ability in the elementary school also have high, 
medium, or low ability in high school and in college? The first 
extensive study in this field was made by W. F. Dearborn {'09) who 
traced through the high school and through the university the 
scholastic records of various groups of students, varying in size 
'.from 92 to 472, and coming from eight lai^e and four small high 
schools in Wisconsin. He divided the pupils into four quartiles 
laccording to their marks in high school, and then ascertained to 
what extent the pupils remained in the same quartiles during their 
university course. His records showed that the pupils maintained 
the same records with remarkable consistency. He states his con- 
clusion in the following words: 

We may say then, on the basis of the results secured in this group 
1(472 pupils) which is sufficiently large to be representative, that if a 
Ipupil has stood in the first quarter of a large class through high school, 
Ithe chances are four out of five that he will not fall below the first half 
pf his class in the university. . , . The chances are but about one in 
five that the student who has done pooriy in high school — -who has been 
'in the lowest quarter of his class — -will rise above the median or average 
'of the freshman class at the university, and the chances that he will 
'proveasuperiorstudent at the university are very slim indeed. . . . The 
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Pearson coefficient of correlation of the standings in the high schools and 
in the freshman year, for this group of 472 pupils is .80. ... A little 
over 80% of ),hose who were found in the lowest or the highest quarter of 
the group in high school are found in their respective halves of the 
group throughout the university. . . . Three-fourths of the students 
who enter the university from these high schools will maintain through- 
out the university approximately the same rank which they held in 
high school. 

F. 0. Smith made a similar study of 120 students entering the 
College of Liberal Arts at the University of Iowa. He traced their 
records from high school through the entire university course and 
found almost the same situation. Expressed in terms of coefficients 
of correlations, the results were as follows: 

TABLE 10 
Correlations. After Smith, {'11.) 

H. S. average and Univ. Freshman Average 

H. S. Average and Univ. Sophomore Average 

H. S. Average and Univ. Junior Average 

H. S. Average and Univ. Senior Average 

ist and 2nd Year High School : 

ist ajid 3rd Year High School 

ist ahd 4th Year High School 

University Freshman and Sophomore 

Universi^ Freshmen and Junior 

University Freshmen and Senior 



T. L. Kelley compared the marks of S9 pupils as they passed 
from grade five tip into the first year of the high school. The extent 
of the agreement of their records in successive years is shown in the 
following coefficients of correlation: 

TABLE II. After KeUey. (■14). 
Correlation between marks in the grades and marks in the first high school 

First Year of High School and 7th Grade 72 

First Year of High School and 6th Grade 73 

First Year of High School and sth Grade S3 

First Year of High School and 4th Grade 6a 

He then states: 

"The net conclusion which may be drawn from these coefficients of 
correlation is that it is possible to estimate a person's general ability in 
the first year (H. S.) class from the marks he has received in the last four 
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years of elementary school with accuracy represented by a coefficient of 

correlation of .789, and that individual idiosyncrasies may be estimated, 
in the case of mathematics and English, with an accuracy represented 
by a coefficient of correlation of .515. . . . Indeed, it seems that an 
' estimate of a pupil's ability to cany high school work when the pupil is 
in the fourth grade may be nearly as accurate aa a judgment given when 
the pupil is in the seventh grade." 

A study of the pennaDency of interests was made by Thomdike 
('12) by comparing the relative strength of interests and abilities 
during each of three periods of a person's school career, during the 
elementary school, high school, and college. These comparisons 
were made by asking one hundred individuals to estimate in ret- 
rospect, their relative interests and abilities in mathematics, 
history, literature, science, music, drawing, and manual work. 
Such data are necessarily subject to the errors of memory and 
judgment, but they are practically the only results available so far 
as strength of interests is concerned. Thomdike inferred from these 
estimates that early interests are not passing whims, but rather 
prophetic, with a fair degree of certainty, of later interests and 
abilities. He omcludes that "A correlation of .60 or .70 seems to 
be approximately the true d^ree of resemblance between the 
relative degree of an interest in a child of from ten to fourteen and 
the same person at twenty-one." "Interests are shown to be not' 
only permanent but also symptomatic to a very great extent, of 
present and future capacity or ability. Either because one likes' 
what he can do well, or because one gives zeal and effort to what 
he likes, or because interest and ability are both symptoms of 
some fundamental feature of the individual's original nature, or 
because of the combined action of all three of these factors, interest 
and ability are bound very closely together. The bond is so close 
that either may be used as a symptom for the other almost as well 
as for itself. The importance of these facts for the whole field of 
practice with respect to early diagnosis, vocational guidance, the 
work of social secretaries, deans, adviser, and others who direct 
students' choices of schools, studies and careers is obvious," 
The impression gained from all these investigations is that human 

; nature is not a medley of capricious capacities which vary from 
year to year, but rather a fairly consistent combination of abilities 

' throughout life. 
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CHAPTER V 
SEX DIFFERENCES 

Educational Significance of Sex Differences. If we may judge 
fairly at the present time conceniiag the nature and amounts of 
differences between the sexes in mental characteristics, it would 
seem that the differences are so small in native intellectual abili- 
ties that they are ahnost wholly negligible in the education of boys 
and ^Is. That boys and girls ought to be educated differ- 
ently may very probably be desirable, but for reasons other than 
differences in ability. The professional, business, and domestic 
life of men and women makes it necessary to have different train- 
ing for boys and girls. But so far as the native abilities involved 
in school work are conceroed, boys and girls might as well pursue 
the same courses from the first day of school to the last. 

Popular vs. Scientific View of Sex Differences. Probably more 
fallacious psychology of sex has been spread abroad by novelists 
and journalists than has been disseminated on any psychological 
question of pc^ular interest. Occasional and extreme <UffeTences 
in individuals of either sex have been seized upon and exaggerated 
by descriptive phraseology and represented as though they were 
the normal divergences between men and women. Up to less than 
two decades ago, there was practically no scientific knowledge of 
the nature of sex differences available, and the statements of popular 
beliefs about such differences were hardly exaggerated by the sort of 
differences implied in the Sanscrit myth of the creation of woman. 

"In the beginning, when Twashtrai came to the creation of woman, 
he found that he had exhausted his materials in the making of man, and 
that no solid elements were left. In this dilemna, after profound medita- 
tion, he did as follows: He took the rotundity of the moon, and the 
curves of the creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of 
grass, and the slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the 
lightness of leaves, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the 
peacock, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety of sun- 
beams, and the weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of the winds, and 
the softness of the parrot's bosom, and the hardness of adamant, and the 
s of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and the warm ^ow of 
63 
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fire, aod the coldness of snow, and the chattering o( jays, and the cooing 
of the kokila, and the hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidehty of the 
chakrawaka., and then compounding aJl these together, he made woroaa 
and gave her to man. But after one week, man came to him and said: 
Lord, this creature that you have given me makes my life miserable. 
She chatters incessantly and teases me beyond endurance, never leaving 
me alone; and she requires incessant attention, and takes all my time up, 
and cries about nothing, and is always idle; and so I have come to give 
her back again, as I cannot live with her. So Twashtrai said: Very well; 
and he took her back. Then after another week, man came again to him 
and said: Lord, I find that my life is very lonely since I gave you back 
that creature. I remember how she used to dance and sing to me, and 
look at me out of the corner of her eye, and play with me, and cling to 
me; and her laughter was music, and she was beautiful to look at, and 
soft to touch; so give her back to me again. So Twashtrai said: Very 
well, and gave her back again. Then after only three days, man came 
back to him again and said: Lord, I know not how it is; but after all I 
have come to the conclusion that she is more of a trouble than a pleasure 
to me; so please take her back again. But Twashtrai said: Out with you, 
Be off. I will have no more of this. You must manage how you can. 
Then man said: But I cannot live with her. And Twashtrai rephed: 
Neither could you live without her, and he turned his back on man, and 
went on with his work. Then man said: What is to be done? For I 
cannot live either with or without her. (Tliomas, Source Book of Social 
Origitts, p. S12-) 

Such popular beliefs have been in part justified by the probability 
that many obvious differences are due to the work, and the result- 
ing variation in experience and environment, of women as con- 
trasted with those of men. Thus men know more about business, 
politics, curtent events and machines because their occupations 
bring them much more in contact with these things; but it does not 
follow that women could not, or would not, know as much about 
them if their occupations were as much concerned with them. 
Women know more about cooking, social events, and household 
utensils because their occupations bring them much more in con- 
tact with them; but it does not follow that men could not, or would 
not, acquire as much knowledge or skill in these directions if their 
occupations required it. 

The differences between the sexes are probably quantitative 
rather than qualitative. Both men and women have the same re- 
flexes, instincts, and capacities with the exception of certain as- 
pects of the sex instinct. These are probably similar in the main 
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and differ chiefly in their manner of expressi(>n. The differences 
due to sex hfe and the rearing of children, with the consequent 
differences in occupations and experiences, will account for many 
of the superficially observable differences between men and women. 

What are the differences that have been scientifically measured 
and compared? In order to produce a complete picture of mental 
differences between men and women it would be necessary to 
measure each trait in a very large number of persons and to com- 
pare the measurements with regard to both the averages of the 
abilities and the manner of the distribution of each abihty. This 
has been done in part only with a few traits and only upon small 
groups of persons. 

DUEereoces in Average Amounts of Mental Abilities, l^ere 
are two methods by which abilities of two groups may be compared. 
Either we may state the actual average or median of each group, 
or we may state how many members of one group reach or exceed 
the average or median of the other group. The latter method is 
preferable in many respects to the former in that it makes possible 
a comparison of groups of various sizes and indicates the relative 
differences more nearly true to fact. The two methods may be 
illustrated in the case of a memory test consisting of the oral pres- 
entation of ten words at the rate of one word per second and of 
asking the subjects to record immediately the number of words 
remembered. He maj then state that the number of words 
remembered on the average by men was 6.9 and by women 7.2. 
Or we may state that 43-6% of men reached or exceeded the me- 
dian of the women. The latter method of comparison represents 
probably more true to life the amomit and kind of difference or 
similarity that actually exist The differences, hastily inferred 
from a comparison of averages only, would lead to the conclusion 
that in r^ard to memory women are t^tinctly superior to men. 
The implication would be that all women have a memory superior 
to that of men, whereas the fact is that the mmiber of women 
having a memory Superior to that of men is really small and that, 
in these few women, memory is better only by a very small shade. 
If 43% of men reach or exceed the median of women, it means 
that if the 7% of women having a slightly superior memory were 
omitted, the remaining 93% of the women would have a memory 
ability identical with that of the men. A difference of 7% in the 
distributions between two groups is represented by the curves in 
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Figure z8. The difference is so small that the groups could hardly 
be distinguished. 

By the method of amounts of overlapping in the distribntioa 
of one group over the other, the foUowii^ results have been ob- 
tained from students in the University of Wisconsin in a series of 
tests on memory as just stated, on perception consisting in the 
cancellation witMn one minute of as many of a certain geometrical 
figure as possible, on motor ability consisting in taping 'with a 
pencil upon a card as rapidly as possible for thirty seconds, and on 
mental addition as described elsewhere.* 




representing a difference of 7% between the 



TABLE 13 
aching or exceeding the median of w 



Perception of geometrical forms. . 

Memory of words 

Motor ability 

Mental addition 



In the interpretation of these percentages of overlapping it 
must be remembered that if 50% of one group reaches or exceeds 
the median of the other, it means of coiu^e that the two groups 
are identical in ability and distribution. If the percentage of men 
reaching or exceeding the median of the women is over 50% it 
means that the men are superior by the number exceeding 50%. 

Helen Thompson Woolley made a series of tests as indicated in 
the following table upon twenty-five men and women at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on the basis of which Thomdike has computed 
the following percentages of men reaching or exceeding the median 
for women: 

' Eapttimenls ia Edacalunud Psychalois, revised edition, chapter 16. 
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TABLE 13 

Percentages of men readung or exceeding the median of the women. After 

Woolley as computed by Thotndilce ('14, III, p. 178). 

ReactioQ time 68% 

Tapping 81% 

Sortiug cards, f^ieed 14% 

Sorting cards, accuracy 44% 

Thrusting at target 60% 

Drawing lines 72% 

Threshold of p^ 46% 

Threshold of taste 34% (as) 

Thieahold of ameU 43% 

Lifting weights 66% 

Two-point discrimination 18% (43) 

Memoiy (syllables and learning) 31% (46) 

Ingenuity 63% 

In a similar comparison made on the basis of 100 boys and 100 
girls from results obtained by Gilbert, the percentage of boys 
reaching or exceeding the median of girls was as fdlows: 

TABLE 14 

Percentages of boys reaching or exceeding the median of the girls. After 

Gilbert ('94) as computed by Thomdilce C'14, lU, p. 182). 

to 14 years 15 to 17 years 

Diacriniination of weights 48% 58% 

" " colors 39% s8% 

Reaction time 57% 76% 

Resiatauce to size-weight illusion 55% 6S% 

Rate of tapping 64% 73% 

Thomdike ('14, III, p. 183) reports measurements in which the 
comparison of the percentages of boys reaching or exceeding the 
median of girls for persons 8 to 14 years old, were as follows: 

TABLE 15 

Associative testa, <^poBitea, addition, multiplication, etc 48% 

Perception, A-test, etc 33% 

Memory of words 40% 

The writer has made comparisons in the case of school subjects 
on the basis of abilities measured by means of tests and soiles. 
Speed of writing was measured in terms of letters written per 
minute. Quality was rated by the Thomdike scale. Attainments 
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in the remaining subjects were measured by the author's tests in 
these fields. The following percentages of boys, reaching or ex- 
ceeding the median of the giils, were obtained: 

TABLE i6 

Speed of handmiting, about iioo boys and iioo girls 47% 

Quality of handwriting, " 1100 " " 1100 " 39% 

Arithmetical reasoning, " 115Q " " 1130 " 60% 

History, " 419 " " 516 " 72% 

Geography, " . 447 " " 471 " 48% 

Figures of a similar sort computed by Thomdike {'14, HI, p. 
183) on the basis of teachers' marks showed the following percent- 
ages of boys reaching or exceeding the median of girls: 

TABLE 17 

High schocd pupils 

English 41% 

Mathematics S7% 

Latin S7% 

History 60% 

College students 

English 35% 

Mathematics 4S% 

History and economics 56% 

Natural sciences 50% 

Modem languages 40% 

The difficulty with many of the measurements is that they are 
based on too small a number of persons. Comparisons based on 
twenty-five [>ersons from either sex may be indicative but not 
final. Summarizing, we may say that women and girls are supe- 
rior in sensibihty, in memory, in most forms of perception, in 
quality of handwriting, and linguistic fluency. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that in the survey of mental-test 
results ^ the women excel in twelve out of fourteen tests which de- 
pend chiefly upon linguistic fluency. Thus the females excel in 
speed of reading, both oral and silent, in amount of information 
given in describing an object or in making a rep>oft, in the genus- 
species test, in the number of words thought of and written per 
minute, in the part-whole test, in the opposites test, in memory 
span for words, in memory for logical-verbal material, in the word- 

' Given in the various cbaptecs of Wbipple's Maiuial af Menial and Fhyskal Tests. 
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building test and in the Ebbinghaus completion test; while the 
males excel in the rate of association and in the sentence building 
test. Apparently the popular belief in the greater linguistic fluency 
of women is not without foundation. Men and boys are superior 
in motor capacities, such as tapping, quickness of reaction, in 
arithmetical reasoning, and in resistance to suggestions as indi- 
cated by the size-weight illusion and the use of suggestive ques- 
tions in testimony. The two sexes seem to be approximately 
equal in associative processes and in most school subjects. The 
amounts of difference, however, are very small. This is particu- 
larly true of all the traits that have been measured in a sufficiently 



Yews 
Pic. 2q. — Comparison of general intelligence of boys and girl 
by the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon tests. After Terraan ('16, p. 72). 
The numbers along the vertical axis are intelligence quotients as explained in 
Chapter VII. 

large number of persons to make the comparisons safe. Any 
differences lying between 40% and 60% of the number of either 
sex reaching or exceeding the median of the other are practically 
negligible. If 60% of one sex reach or exceed the median of the 
other, it means that 10 persons in a hundred of the one sex, are by 
a small amount superior to the other. Differences larger than this 
have been establi^ed with a fair degree of certainty practically 
only in the case of one large field of capacities, namely, that of 
motor abilities. Differences in nearly all other respects in which 
comparisons have been made on large numbers of p>ersons are 
almost entirely within the limits of 40% to 60%. Terman found 
in measuring the general intelligence of nearly 1,000 boys and girls 
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by means of his revision of the Binet-Simon tests that for the ages 
of five to fourteen girls tend to be very slightly superior to boys 
and that after fourteen they are practically equal. His results are 
set forth in Figure 28. 

It seems a likely interpretation that motor superiority has been 
carried.over to include intellectual superiority as well. For centu- 
ries women have been considered intellectually inferior to men. 
They were thought to be incapable of acquiring anything more 
than an elementary education. It has been only since the middle 
of the 19th century that co^ucation and women's colleges have 
been generally established. Intellectual inferiority has probably 




Fic 30. R&nge o( ability of men and women in color discriniinati<H). After 
Henmon ('10). 

been inferred chiefly from motor and muscular inferiority and from 
the contUtions of a narrower environment and dependency due 
to the bearing and rearing of children. The inference and belief 
of intellectual inferiority is apparently unfounded. This (inclu- 
sion may be fairly drawn both from the specific psychological 
tests that have been cited and also from the recent successes of 
women in the acquisition of higher education. 

Difference in the Range of Variations in Abilities. Besides 
comparing the average amounts of any given ability in the two 
sexes, we may compare also the range of abilities from the lowest 
to the highest in the two sexes. Such comparisons have been made 
in a few traits and the general inference has been that the range of 
abilities is wider among men than among women. The distribution 
of the abilities in the geometrical perception test made upon 193 
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men and aoo women mentioned in a preceding paragrapli, was 
as follows: 

iqjMeu 

100 Women 



Thus in the extremely high ability of canceling 14 to 15 geo- 
metrical figures in one minute, there were 2% more men than 
women, and in the lowest ability of canceling only two to three 
geometrical figures, there were 1.3% more men than women. 
Comparisons of this sort can be made safely only on large numbers 
of individuals, and consequently there is as yet little reliable 
material available. 

The ratio of female to male variability has been computed by 
Thomdike ('14, III, p. 194} on the baas of tests of memory, re- 
actioQ-time, discrimination of length, opposites, and cancellation 
made by Gilbert ('94) upon 100 boys and 100 girls of each age 
from 6 to 17. The average ratio in all tests for the ages of 9 to 12 
was found to be .92, for the ages 13 to 14 1.025, and for tie age 
of 15, .97. Girls were slightly less variable at all ages except 13 
and 14. In a test of color discrimination Henmon ('10) also found 
a slightly larger variability among men than amoi^ women as 
shown in Figure 30. 

The author made a comparison of the range of abilities in history 
and geography as measured by his tests in these subjects, and 
found the following distributions: 



Scores: o-io ji-20 ii-30 31-4° 4'-So S>-6o 6t-ja 

Boys 4.2% 9.3% 15.3% 17.0% 13.1% li.t% 11.5% 

GirU 6.2% 32.7% ".7% 16.4% 12.8% 9.4% 6.0% 

Scores {contlnuedl : 71-80 81-90 91-100 loo-iro Total 

Boys (continued) 9.3% 6.6% 2.1% 0.4% 288 

Giris (continued) 2.3% 2.6% 0.9% 0.0% 352 



Geography, 7tb Grade 

21-30 31-40 41-50 si-60 61-70 71-80 

4.7% 8.4% S-3% 12.2% 14.7% 14-7% 

S6% .0.0% 10.0% .2.5% 18.7% 18.7% 



Scores (continued): 
Boys (continued) . . . 
Girls (continued) . . . 
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The variability of boys in the case of history is somewhat larger 
than that of the girls, whereas in the case of geography it is sub- 
stantially the same. 

Thomdike {'14, III, p. 195) has given the range of ages of boys 
and girls in the third year of high schools in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, Detroit, Fall River, Los Angeles, Lowell, and Worcester 
as follows: 

Age 13 14 ts 16 17 18 19 20 and over Total 

Boys 7 93 504 IJ46 i!03 573 193 67 3974 

G'rla 4 73 562 1351 13S9 S54 120 34 3987 

There are about twice as many Ix^s as girls at either 13 or 20 
or over. 

In support of the general belief that the range of general abilities 
is wider in men than in women may also be cited the fact that in! 
the history of the world most of the great geniuses have been men, ' 
and also ^e statistical fact that male idiots and criminals at the ^ 
other extreme of the distribution curve considerably outnum- 
ber the female. The fact that the great geniuses of the world 
have been men rather than women would acoirdingly be explained, 
not on the basis of lack of opportunity, but mainly on the basis 
of greater exceptional ability. The theory seems plausible but 
has been proposed rather in advance of a convincingly wide range 
of experimental data. If it Is true, it would mean that according 
to the perception test the one or two per cent most gifted individu- I 
als are men and the i or 1% least gifted individuals are also men, ' 
that of the next 10 or 12% of most gifted individuals approximately 
two-thirds would be men and one-third women, and likewise of 
the next 10 or 12% least gifted individuals at the other extreme, 
about two-thirds would be men and one-third women. For the 
remainder of the distribution the number would be practically 
identical. The facts should not be interpreted as implying that 
men as a rule are superior to women, but would mean simply that 
only the one or two exceptional persons in a hundred would be 
superior to the most gifted women. The remaining 96 or 98% 
would be largely identical. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ENHERTTANCE OF MENTAL TRAITS 

Problem. In a certain obvious sense, the entire native equlp- 
/ ment of any human being is inherited. The various capacities and 
the relative amounts of them with which a person starts in life 
are derived from the cells from which the individual originates. 
The differences among these original cells, even when derived 
from the same parent, are assumed to vary with regard to any 
potentiality according to the normal distribution curve about 
the central tendency of that particular parent. Stalks of com 
grown from seed taken from the same ear will vary considerably 
from one another because the seeds themselves, even from the 
same ear, are different, but yet they will vary around the general 
type of the parent stalk. It is therefore obvious that children of 
the same parents will not be absolutely alike but that they will 
vary about the central tendency of their ancestors. The specific 
problem is not: Are mental traits- inherited? but rather: How much 
do children of the same parents or ancestors resemble one another 
in the amounts of different traits possessed, and in the manner 
in which the various traits combine? To what extent are abilities 
in school work inherited? To what extent are the wide ranges of 
abiUties, noticed in Chapter III, due to native equipment or to 
opportunity and environment? To what extent does a person 
make of himself what he does by virtue of his opportunities or by 
virtue of his inherent make-up? What part of the future adult 
individual is really determined by the school as an agency of 
his environment and what part is beyond the control of the 
school? 

Mefliodsof Studying Heredity. Any individual is the resultant 
I of the interplay between his inherited equipment and the stimuli 
I from his environment. Hence, theoretically, there are two general 
methods of studying the problem: First, by keeping the environ- 
ment constant and varying the ancestry, so to speak; or second, 
by keeping the ancestry constant and varying the environment. 
That is, according to the former plan we would place children of 
entirely different ancestry into the same environment from birth 
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up to a i^ven point in life, and then measure the amount of simi- 
larity or difference; or according to the latter plan, we would place 
children of the same ancestry into entirely different enviromnents 
from birth to a given point in life, and then measure the amount 
of similarity or difference. Such ideally scientific conditions are 
practically impossible to obtain. The best we can do is to measure 
the resemblances or differences of children of the same ancestry 
and compare them with the res^nblances or differences of children 
of different ancestry, both groups living in approximately the 
same environment 

General "news Concerning Mental Heredl^. Two extreme 
views concerning heredity are possible according to our concqjtion 
of the relative rfiles played by heredity and environment in the 
production of adult individuals. We may assume on the one hand 
that what a person becomes is absolutely and entirely determined 
by heredity, and that environment makes no difference whatever; 
or we may assume on the other hand that what a person becomes is 
completely and entirely determined by his environment, and that 
heredity plays no part. Neither view has been held by any serious . 
student of heredity In recent times. Views very closely approach- 
ing these extremes, have, however, been held by prominent writers 
and thinkers in times past; whereas various views between these 
extremes are generally bemg held at the present time, depending 
upon the conception as to whether the lai^er, smaller, or equal 
share is contributed by heredity or by environment. The view 
held by most scientific students of the problem to-day gives 
weight to both elements with perhaps the major emphasis upon 
heredity. 

The Similarity of Abilities among Related Eminent Persons. 
This particular method of attacking the problem was lustorically 
the first means of approaching the study of the inheritance of 
mental traits. Two extensive investigations on this aspect of the 
subject have been made. The first was carried out by Sir Francis 
Galton and published in i86q. Gallon made a study of 977 emi- 
nent men, each of whom was the most eminent among 4,000 persons. 
He proceeded to determine how many relatives of equal eminence 
and of varying degrees of relationship each person possessed. 
In this manner he found that these 977 men had the following 
relatives of a like degree of eminence: 89 fathers, 114 brothers, 129 
sons, 52 grandfathers, 37 grandsons, 53 uncles, and 61 nephews, or 
a total of 535, Galton further pointed out that 977 ordinary men 
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selected by chance from the population at large would have only 
four such eminent relatives. He concluded as follows; 

"1. That men who are gifted with high abilities — even men of class 
£ — easily rise through all the obstacles caused by inferiority of social 

" 2. Countries where there are fewer hindrances than in England, to a 
poor man rising in life, produce a much larger proportion of persons of 
culture, but not of what I call eminent men. (England and America are 
taken as illustration.) 

"3. Men who are latgely tuded by social advantages are unable to 
achieve eminence, unless they are endowed with high natural gifts." 

More recently an extensive study was made by Woods ('06) 
on mental and moral heredity in royalty. Woods made a com- 
parison of 671 members of royal families in Europe by giving each 
person a rating on a scale of i to 10 in which 10 signified excep- 
tionally high ability or genius, and i represented exceedingly low 
ability or imbecility. These ratings were made by the judgment 
of Woods himself according to the reports of these persons in 
histories and bit^raphies. On the basis of these estimates, a 
tabulation was then made of the relationship of persons of various 
degrees of ability. He found that most of the enfinent persons 
were grouped about four stocks or families out of fifteen, namely, 
the families of Frederick the Great, Queen Isabella of Spain, 
William the Silent, and Gustavus Adolphus. Likewise, he found 
that most of the persons of lowest ability were grouped around 
certain families in Spain and Russia, and the persons of mediocre 
ratings, four to seven, centered about some half dozen royal families 
including the houses of Hanover, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Reuss, 
Mecklenburg, Hapsburg in Austria, Holstein, Denmark, Saxony, 
Savoy, Orleans and modem Portugal. The ratings, of course, 
were not absolutely correct measurements of their abilities, but 
they, no doubt, represented greater validity than general impres- 
sions would. He further computed coefficients of resemblance in 
intellect and morals as follows: 

I. In intellect: 

Offering and father 30 

" " grandfather 16 

" " great-grandfather 13 

n. In morals: 

Offspring and father 30 

" " grandfather 175 
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Dr. Woods then attempted to determine whether or not thefact of 
accession to the throne by virtue of birth gave an individual greater 
opportunity for eminence. This he states in the following manner: 

"There b one peculiar way in which a tittle more than half of all 
males have had a con^derable advantage over the others in gaining 
distinction as important historical characters. The eldest sons, or if not 
the eldest, those sons to whom the succession has devolved, have un- 
doubtedly had greater opportunities to become illustrious than those to 
whom the succession did not fall by right to primogeniture. I think 
every one must feel that perhaps much of the greatness of Frederick II 
of Prussia, Gustavus Adolphus, and William the Silent, was due to their 
official positions; but an actual mathematical count is entirely opposed to 
this view. The inheritors of the succession are no more plentiful in the 
higher grades than in the lower. The figures show the number in each 
grade who came into power by inheriting the throne." 

Grades 1334567S910 

Total No. in each grade 7 ai 41 49 71 70 68 43 18 7 

Succession inheritors 5 14 26 ]i 49 38 45 33 17 4 

Per cent 71 6? 63 64 69 54 67 54 67 37 

"It is thus seen that from 54 to 71% inherited the succes^on in the 
different grades. The upper grades are in no way composed of men 
whose opportunities were enhanced by virtue of this high position. Thus 
we see that a certain very decided difference in outward circumstances — 
namely, the right of succession — can be proved to have no effect on 
intellectual distinction, or at least so small as to be unmeasurable without 
much greater data. The younger sons have made neither a poorer nor a 
better showing. ('06, pp. 285-286.)" 

"The upshot of it all is, that as regards intellectual hfe, environment is 
a, totally inadequate explanation. If it explains certain characters in 
certain instances, it always fails to explain as many more; while heredity 
not only explains all (or at least 90%) of the intellectual side of character 
in practically every instance, but does so best when questions of en- 
vironment are left out of the discussion. Therefore, it would seem that 
we are forced to the conclusion that all these rough differences in in- 
tellectual activity which are susceptible of grading on a scale of ten are 
due to predetermined differences in the primary germ-cells." ('06, p. 286.) 

While heredity no doubt plays an important part in the produc- 
tion of intellect and character the part attributed to it by Woods 
that it explains " at least go% of the intellectual aide of character 
in every case " is hardly warranted either by the findings of other 
investigators or by the results of Woods himself. His corrrelation 
between father and offspring is only .30. 
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Simllaiitles of Abilities Among Related Defective and l/ow 
Grade Persons. Quite a number of studies have been made in 
recent years concerning the frequency with which defective persons 
are either distantly or closely related. One of the first studies 
■was that of the Jukes reported by R. G. Dugdale in 1877. Max 
Juke, bom in 1720, was a shiftless truant, who married an equally 
worthless woman. Up to 1877 there had been five generations with 
approximately 1,200 descendants among whom have been traced 
the following types of persons: 310 paupers, 7 murderers, 60 habit- 
iial thieves, 50 prostitutes, 130 convicted of crime, 300 died in 
infancy, 440 physical WTecks from debauchery, only zo learned a 
trade, and 10 of these learned it in prison. The estimated cost to 
the State of New York has been put at approximately $1,000 a 
person. In contrast with this lineage, a comparison has been 
suggested with the Jonathan Edwards family, which had approxi- 
mately 1,400 descendants in the same period of time. Among 
them there have been 120 graduates of Yale alone, 14 college 
presidents, over 100 professors, r35 books of merit have been 
written by various members of the family, and 118 journals have 
been edited by them. Aaron Burr was the only black sheep among 
them and he can certainly not be classed as an intellectually de- 
fective person, (Winship '00). 

Poellman of Bonn (Guyer 'i6, p. 271) made a study of a family 
called the Zeros in which 800 descendants were traced through six 
generations back to a female drunkard. Among them were found 
102 professional beggars, 107 illegitimate ofispring, 181 prostitutes, 
54 inmates of almshouses, 76 convicted of crime, and 7 murderers. 
The cost to the state was placed at $1,206,000. 

More recently a very interesting study was conducted by Dr. 
Goddard of the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. Dr. 
Goddard ('12) traced the ancestry of a young girl who had been 
brought to his institution. It was found that the lineage went 
back to a man, Martin Kallikak, a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, who was the progenitor of two lines of descendants. {See 
Figure 31.) He had an illegitimate son whose mother was feeble- 
minded. This was the establishment of line — ^A — ^which had, down 
to the time of the study, 480 direct descendants among whom 
were found the following: 143 feeble-minded, 292 unknown, 36 
illegitimates, 33 prostitutes, 24 alcoholics, 3 epileptics, 82 died in 
infancy, 3 criminals, 8 keepers of disreputable houses, and only 46 
normal individuals. Apparently human nature does not gather 
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grapes of tboms or figs of thistles. After his return from the war, 
Martin married a woman of normal intelligence and from this 
lineage — B — there had come during the same period of time, 406 
direct descendants, of whom all were normal individuals with the 



^ ^ («) ^ ^ i & JSItt^. 




Fig. 31. — Descendants of the Kallikak Family. Sqtiares <■ males, drdes <■ 
females, black squares or circles =■ feebieminded, open squares or circles — 
normal persons. The lineage was traced back from Deborah. After Goddard. 

exception of five, one of whom was reported as mentally defective, 
two as alcoholics, one as sexually immoral, and one as a case of 
religious mania. There were no epileptics or criminals, and only 
15 died in infancy. The remainder were good citizens, including 
doctors, lawyers, educators, judges, and business men. 
One thing seems to stand out very conspicuously from the 
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numerous facts of family histories that have been unravelled in 
recent years, namely, that much defective mentality, degeneracy, I 
and crime is a matter of ancestry. General opinion among persons / 
in charge of institutions for defectives is that two-thirds of all 
cases are due to heredity and one-third to environmental or un- 
known causes. Thus Dr. Alfred Wilmarth, Superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Home for Feeble-minded, says: 

" My own observations, and those of others in this country and Europe, 
would indicate that at least two-thirds of the feeble-minded have defec- 
tive relatives. This is significant. Mental accident may occur in any 
family, but it is rarely a second case occurs unless there is a tendency to 
nerve degeneracy. (Quoted by Guyer,'i6, p. 2+5.) 

"I present to you the results of compiling the histories on 1,000 appli- 
cations, where our information is most thorough; but I am confident 
that these do not tell the whole story. In 311 of these any neurotic taint 
in the family histoiy is absolutely denied. In 365 cases at least one near 
relative suffers from one of the graver forms of nervous or mental trouble; 
in 170, two relatives were found; in 73 cases, three relatives, and in 81 
cases four or more. These figures agree very accurately with the results 
of other observers in this country and abroad. It is safe to say that less 
than one-third of the defective classes are the results of disease or trau- 
matism in 'families capable of transmitting a healthy, well developed 
nervous system." 

Dr. Goddard of the Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, 
states in connection with his tests of 2,000 children: 

"But we now know that 65% of these children have inherited the 
condition, and that if they grow up and marry they will transmit the 
same condition to their offspring. Indeed, we know that this class of 
people is increasing at an enormous rate in every community and unless 
we do something to stop this great stream of bad protoplasm we shall 
some day be swamped in a sea of degeneracy." 

Likewise Dr. A. C. Rogers of the Minnesota School for Feeble- 
minded, at Faribault, says: 

"We have no survey of mentality in this country except in very small 
areas, but probably about 65% of the feeble-minded children that we 
know of are feeble-minded from heredity; that is, they come from families 
in which there is much feeble-mindedness, usually associated with various 
neuroses or psychoses. There are about 35% approximately that are 
acquired cases. These eases develop from various things. Full develop- 
ment may be prevented during gestation, or early childhood, or early 
adolescence, but these acquired cases are entirely distinct from the 
hereditary ones," (Guyer '16, p. 246.) 
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Likewise, Dr. Martin W. Barr of the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-minded Children states: 

"Id my individual study of 4,050 cases of imbecility, I find 2,631 or 
65.34%, caused by malign heredities; and of these 1,030, or 25.43%, are 

due to direct inheritance of idiocy; and 280, or 6.91%, to insanity." 

To one who wi^es to argue in favor of environment as the chief 
determining element in ability and character, such data as have 
been presented from family histories and relationships are not en- 
tirely convincing. It niight be argued that a given family has 
so many individuals of high or low inteUigence and achievement 
because its members were bom in circumstances which did or did 
not afford opportunities for development and training and for 
achieving higher success. It might be said that the descendants of 
the Edwards family were bom and reared among favorable cir- 
cumstances of educational and financial advantages and conse- 
quently were fitted for greater tasks and lived in an environment 
in which larger opportunities offered themselves, whereas the 
members of such a lineage as the Jukes family would have just the 
opposite environment of birth, education, and opportunity in life. 
In answer to all this, we must remember, however, that ability 
very largely determines the sort of environment in which a person 
is satisfied to live, that a really capable person is quite likely to 
push forward and to find a way out of the environment in which 
he may happen to have been bora, or to improve it if he cannot 
leave it, and finally, we must remember that the persons of low 
ability were born in circumstances of a correspondingly low nature 
because of the hereditary stock of the families from which they 
came. Their parents were content to live under the circumstances 
under which they did live because their abiUties and desires sou^t 
for nothing better. 

SimJlarities between Brothers and Sisters in Special Mental 
Traits. Pearson has shown that the resemblance in physical 
characteristics among brothers and sisters is approximately .50. 
He gives the following coefficients of correlation for various 
physical traits. 

Brother and sister 

Hmt color SS 

Cephalic index .49 

Height SO 

Eye cobt '. 32 
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What, however, is the degree of resemblance in mental traits? 
The general argument is that mental traits are dependent upon 
anatomical and neurological structures, and hence, if these are 
inherited, mental traits must also be inherited. What is the evi- 
dence from ejperimental and statistical facts? 

In a study made by the writer ('17) a series of tests of capacities 
directly affected by school work and another series of tests of capac- 
ities not directly affected by school work were applied to 18 pairs 
of brothers and sisters in the University of Wisconsin. Each test 
was given twice on two different occasions in order to obtain a 
fairly accurate measurement of the capacities concerned. The pur- 
pose of giving the two types of tests was to ascertain whether 
brothers and sisters were more alike in the traits affected by train- 
ing than in the traits not directly affected by school training. The 
following were the tests and the correlations obtained between 
pairs of children of the same family: 



TABLE 18 
Correlations between abilities of brothers and sisters. After Starch ('17) 

Reading — speed 

Reading — comprehcndon 64 

Writing — speed 

Writing — quality 

Size of reading vocabulary . , 

Spelling 

Aritlunetical reasoning 

Addition attempts 

Addition — rights 

Subtraction — attempts 

Subttaction — rights 

Multiplication — attempts . . , 

Multiplication — rights 

Division — attempts 46 

Division — rights 

Average 

Memoiy 

A-t«st 

GcMnetiical form test 

Ttqifnng 

Average 

Coefficients based on ranks ii 



all tests combined , 
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In order to grasp the full import of these figures, it is necessary 
to remember that the coefficient of correlation between mental 
abilities of pairs of unrelated individuals selected by chance would 
be zero, and that any coefficient above zero between pairs of 
brothers and sisters means a corresponding amount cA resemblance. 

] "From the above table several interesting results appear, (i) The 
resemblance of ablings is apparently no greater in those mental traits 

■ which are directly affected by school work than in those which are not so 

■ affected. The average correlation in the former group of tests is .42 and 
in the latter .38. This seems to indicate that the mental siniilarities of 
children of the same parents are due primarily to heredity rather than to 
similarity of environment since the resemblance is no greater in those 
traits which are more directly affected by environment. 

\ "{2) The resemblance of siblings is approximately as great in mental 
"traits as in physical traits. Pearson found the correlation between 
brother and brother in heiglit to be .50 and in cephalic index (ratio of 
length to width of head) .49. These correlations for physical traits are a 
little larger than the ones found here for mental traits taken separately. 
The correlation, however, calculated on the basis of a combined ranlt for 
each person in all mental tests together was found to be .73. This 
greater correlation tor all tests combined as compared with the correlation 
for single traits is due partly to the variation of the correlations among 
the single traits and partly due to the imperfections in the separate tests, 
which are counterbalanced to some extent in a combined ranking." 
(Starch '17, p. J37.) 

Pearson ('04) made a comparison of 2,000 brothers ^ttd sisters 
who were rated by their teachers in such traits as vivacity, self- 
assertion, introspection, popularity, conscientiousness, temper, 
ability, and handwriting. On the basis of these ratings he found 
coefficients of correlation ranging from .43 to .64 with an average 
of .52. These results are interesting and indicative of the resem- 
blance of more general traits of character, but they are probably 
rendered more or less uncertain by the unreliability of one person's 
ratings of such elements of character. The likeliood is that the 
teachers would be more inclined to estimate alike the children from 
the same families, rather than to estimate them more different 
than they really were. 

Similarities of Brothers and Sisters in Abilities in School Sub- 
jects. In a study made several years ago, Earle ('03) found a 
correlation of .50 between the spelling abilities of 180 pairs of 
brothers and sisters. The writer ('15) made a study of the scho- 
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lastic records of children from 63 families. The average grade in all 
school subjects was obtained for each pupil and used as the measure 
of his academic ability. The correlations based upon these averages 
were as follows: 

Ftist and second cbild in a family, 63 pairs 5S 

Second and third chiLd in a family, 34 pairs 64 

First and third child in a family, 14 pairs 34 

Average 52 

Further comparisons were made for abilities in specific school 
subjects which yielded the following correlations: 

Spelling, 57 pairs of children from the same parents 11 

Reading, 57 pairs of children from the same parents 4> 

Writing (speed) 24 pairs of children from the same parents i3 

Writing (quality) 24 pairs of children from the same parents 06 

Another study was made of 38 children from 11 families. All the 
marks that each pupil bad received in each study in grades three to 
eight were averaged. From these averages the following coefficients 
of correlation were obtained. 

Arithmetic, 54 purs 32 

Spelling, 54 pairs 2r 

Reading, 54 pairs 31 

Language, S4 pairs 34 

"No importance, I believe, can be attached to the differences in cor- 
relation between the various studies. The correlation for individual 
studies is lower than that for scholarship in general based on the average 
perfomiance in all studies combined. This b probably due chiefly to the ■ 
fact that the inaccuracies of teachers' marks in individual subjects are 
partly eliminated in the averages derived from all studies. 

"Abihties in special subjects are inherited, apparently, to no greater 
extent in one subject than in another. What is probably inherited is 
either general scholarship or else more specialized traits than ability in 
arithmetic, or ability in language. Each study involves many mental 
faculties and nearly all studies involve the same faculties with varying 



"In corroboration of this point we may notice the following table of 
average marks for each of nine families in each study, 

"In this table, wc must examine the ranks, rather than the marks, of 
the different families in each subject, so as to eliminate the variation in 
standards of marking. These families rank very nearly the same in the 
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various studies. For example, family C is first in every study except 
arilhmelic and there it is third. Family G b second in every subject 
except arithmetic and there it is fourth. Family I is either third or fourth 
in every subject but one, and family B is last in every subject except one. 

TABLE 19 

Averages foi each family in each subject. 



74.6 9 
83.6 1 
St. 6 4 



I.. 



723 9 
75.1 7 


76 


80.23 


»Q 


80.4 2 


8^ 


77.4 5 


7li 


73-6 8 




77.6 4 


8r> 


76.1 4 


78 


81.8 I 


Ms 



Sl-S 3 



63 



9 3 



"There is no evidence, at least from these figures, for the notion that 
special abilities in certain studies run in families. Mental traits nmning 
in" families are very likely more specialized than abilities in school studies 
which involve large groups o£ mental functions. The children of any 
given family are on the average equally good or equally poor in all studies. 
I AbiUly in school work is apparently inherited to the same extent as 
I physical features since the coefficients of correlation for children of the 
same parents are approximately the same for both phyucal and mental 
traits." (Starch, 'ij, pp. 609-610.) 

Schuster and Elderton ('07) calculated the resemblance in 
scholarship between brother and brother and between father and 
son among the Oxford honor men and found a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .40 for the former and .31 for the latter. Miss Elderton 
further determined the correlations between cousins from records of 
about 300 families and found a coefficient of .27, 

Miss Emily S. Dexter ^ made a study of the scholarship records of 
185 pairs of brothers, sisters, brothers and sisters, graduates of the 
University of Wisconsin, and of 69 similar pairs who were gradu- 
ates of the high school at Ashland, Wisconsin. She reports the 
following coefficients: 
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TABLE 10 







GW-L 














Noiim. 


SCBOLAI- 


Ehgush 


Lak- 


Mathe- 


Hkkwy 


Sc,™» 


Umversity: 
















AU pairs 


18s 


,69 


,64 


.63 


■5S 


.61 


,60 


Bro. and bro. . . 


44 


.47 












Sis. and sis. .. . 


7t 


S3 












Bro. and sis... 


66 


.61 












High School: 
















AU pairs 


69 


,64 


,58 






■63 


.61 


Bro. and bro... 
















Sis-andus ... 


26 


39 












Bro. and as,... 


23 


36 













Misa Dexter concludes "that inheritance, to a much greater extent 
than training is responsible for the degree of resemblance found." 

"If it were largely training, we would expect to find the resemblance 
greater between brother and brother, and sister and sister, than between 
brother and sister, but such is not the case. In the high school the cor- 
relations for the three groups are much the same, but, as has been pointed 
out, that may be due to a great extent to chance, for the groups are small. 
However, in the case of the university, where the groups average nearly 
three times as large as in the other school, we find the resemblance be- 
tween brother and sister to be greater than between brother and brother, 
or sister and ^ster. 

"Again, there is the question as to specialized abilities, and also that of 
general mental ability rather than specialized abilities as a basis of ex- 
planation for the close resemblance found. Thomdike, as has been said, 
finds that heredity is highly specialized. This study, however, seems to 
show a stronger tendency toward general mental ability, i£ by that we 
mean approximately equal abihty in all subjects. It seems, also, to give 
almost no evidence of alternate inheritance; that is, of one individual's 
inheriting ability in one line while his brother inherits ability in another. 
In other words, a student who b above the avemge, either of his family 
or of the school, in one subject, is usually also above in most, and in many 
cases all, other subjects." 

SimilaTitieB of Twina in Special Mental Traits. The two prin- 
cipal investigations on tliis phase of menta! heredity were made by 
Gallon and Thomdike. Gallon made a general comparison of two 
groups of twins, one group of 35 pairs, which were reported as being 
very similar, in fact so similar that they were frequently reported 
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as indistinguishable, and another group of twenty pairs of dis- 
tinctly dissimilar twins. The conclusion fonnulated was to the 
effect that the former twins remained very similar all through 
life in spite of different environments, while the latter twins re- 
mained different all through life in spite of similar environments. 
Concerning certain of the twins Galton reports: 

"i. One parent says: 'They have had exactly the same nwiure from 
their birth up to the present time; they are both perfectly healthy and 
strong, yet they are otherwise as dissimilar as two boys could be, phys- 
ically, mentally, and in their emotional nature,' 

"3. 'I can answer most decidedly that the twins have been perfectly 
dis^milar in character, habits, and likeness from the moment of their 
birth to the present time, though they were nursed by the same woman, 
went to school together, and were never separated till the age of fifteen.' 

"3. 'They have never been separated, never the least differently 
treated in food, clothing, or education; both teethed at the same time, 
both had measles, whooping-cough, and scarlatina at the same time, and 
neither had any other serious illness. Both are and have been exceed- 
ingly healthy and have good abilities, yet they differ as much from each 
other in mental cast as any of my family diSer from another.' 

"S- 'They were never alike either in body or mind and their disam- 
ilarity increases daily. The external influences have been identical; they 
have never been separated.' 

"g. 'The home-training and influence were precisely the same, and 
therefore I consider the dissimilarity to be accounted for almost entirely 
by innate disposition and by causes over which we have no control.'" 
('83, p. 170, Everyman's Libraiy Edition.) 

Gallon's general impression of his results is as follows: 

"We may, therefore, broadly conclude that the only circumstance, 
within the range of those by which persons of similar conditions of life 
are affected, that is capable of producing a marked effect on the char- 
acter of adults, is illness or some accident tbat causes phy^cal infirm- 
ity. . . . The impression that all this leaves on the mind b one of some 
wonder whether nurture can do anything at all, beyond giving instruc- 
tion and professional training. There b no escape from the conclusion 
that. nature prevails enormously over nurture when the differences of 
nurture do not exceed what b commonly to be found among persons of 
the same rank of society and in the same country." ('83, pp. 16S and 172.) 

Thomdike's investigation ('05) was made by more accurate 
methods. He applied the tests, mentioned in the following table, 
to 50 pairs of twins and found the following correlations: 
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In the A-test , R— . 6g 

In the a-t andr-e test R — , ji 

In the misg^elled word test R — .8a 

In addition R — , 75 

Id midtiplication R — .84 

In the opposites test R — .90 

"If now these resemblances are due to the fact that the tw< 
of any twin pair are treated alike at home, have the same parental 
models, attend the same school and are subject in general to closely 
similar environments, then (i) twins should, to the age of leaving home, 
grow more and more alike, and in our measurements the twins 13 and 
14 years old should be much more alike than those 9 and 10 years old. 
Again (2), if similarity in training is the cause of ^milarity in mental 
traits, ordinary fraternal pairs not over four or five years in age should 
show a resemblance somewhat nearly as great as twin pairs, for the 
home and school conditions of the former wiil not be much leas similar 
than those of a pair of the latter. Again (3) if training is the cause, 
twins should show a greater resemblance in the case of traits much sub- 
ject to training, such aa ability in addition or in multiplication, than in 
traits less subject to training, such a& quickness in marking off the A's on a 
sheet of printed capitals, or in writing the opposites of words. 

"On the other hand (i) the nearer the resemblance of young twins 
comes to equalling that of old, (2) the greater the superiority of twin 
resemblance to ordinary fraternal resemblance is, and (3) the nearer twin 
resemblance in relatively untrained capiacities comes to equalling that in 
cap>acLties at which the home and school direct their attention, the more 
must the resembknces found be attributed to inborn traits. 

"The older twins show no closer resemblance than the younger twins, 
and the chances are surely four to one that with an infinite number of 
twins tested, the 12-14 year-olds would not show a resemblance .15 
greater than the 9-11 year-olds. The facts are: (Thomdike '14, III, 
pp. 248-249). 

TABLE 21 
The resemblsncea of young and old twins compared. 





Twraa.9-11 


Twins. II-M 




.66 
.81 
.76 
.90 
.91 
.96 

■83 


















.69 




^ 
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Tbe Influeace of TTniform Environment Upon Different Origiiul 
AbOitieB. All studies cited thus far have attempted to measure 
the amount of similarity in related persons as compared with un- 
related individuals on the assumption that the environment was 
roughly constant for all, that whatever resemblances existed be- 
tween pairs of brothers and sisters or between other types c^ rel- 
atives greater than that between any pairs of persons selected by 
chance from the population at large, is considered to represent 
the actual amount of similarity in the original inherited natures of 
the individuals springing from the same ancestry. The problem 
may, however, be pursued further from a different angle, namely, by 
specific control of the environment or some portion of it. Thus it is 
possible to keep some particular part of the environment unifonn 
for a group of persons of widely different abilities and to measure 
to what extent the original differences remain constant, increase, 
or decrease. If the differences remain constant, or increase, the in- 
ference would be that the ultimate differences of achievement would 
be primarily due to the inherited differences of capaciUes. If the 
differences decrease materially and finally disappear, the original 
differences would be mainly due to the effect of environment and 
opportunity. 

A number of such experiments have been carried out. An in- 
vestigation made by the writer ('ir) in which 8 persons multiplied 
mentally 50 3-place numbers by a i-place number each day for 
14 successive days showed the following amounts of unprovement: 





1st 10 MiN. 


Number or 

EXAUFLES IN 

Last 10 Min. 


Cain ra No. or 

ElAMTUa 


PdiCekt 
Gain 


Three best persons . . . 
Three poorest persons 


39 

25 


84 
51 


4S 
36 


ro4 



Hence, both the greatest absolute and the greatest relative gain 
was made by the group with the highest initial records. 

Similar results have been found in the practice experiments of 
substituting numbers for letters as described in the author's Ex- 
periments in Educational Psychology, Chapter X. The follow- 
ing table gives the highest five and the lowest five records from 
among twenty persons. Each person practiced 120 minutes. 
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TABLE 13 
Average numbei of letters transcribed. 





FniKT 5 M.H. 


I.:1StJMih. 


C«m 


Initial highest five persons 


"39 


310 
139 


171 
139 





Ag^n the largest gain was made by the group having the greatest 
initial ability. 

Results pointing in the same direction have been obtained by 
Thomdike, Whitlqr, and others. For example, Thomdike {'10) 
found in the case of practice of nineteen persons in adding, the fol- 
lowing results: 

TABLE 14 

The effect of equal amounts of practice upon individual differences in column 

addition of one-place numbers. After Thomdike ('10), 





AvBMOe Ndhb 


ER or Additions fer S Misuiih 


sAyE»AO.TnB^ 




FustTbot 


LastTist 


Gain 


ImMindtis) 


IniliaUy highest 6 in- 


297 
.67- 


437 
345 


140 

S4 


40 
49 
46 


Initially next highest 

6 uidividuals 

Initially lowest 7 in- 





The statistical studies of scholastic histories of pupils through 
various periods of school life, which were discussed in a preceding 
chapter under the heading of correlations of abilities at different 
times of life in the same individual, all tend to corroborate the ex- 
perimental facts here presented. The scholastic records show to a 
remarkable extent the uniformity with which each individual main- 
tains his position throughout his educational career. A very in- 
teresting tabulation was made by L. J. Coubal and E. VanLande- 
gend ' to show the progress made by pupils in grades 4, 5, and 6 
in one school in the four fundamental operations in arithmetic. 
Progress was measured by the Courtis tests. Series B, month by 
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month through an entire year. The records in the four opera- 
tions for each pupil were combined into a single score. Figures 32, 
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Fig. 32. — Progress in the four fundamental operations in arithmetic as 
measured by the Couitia tests, Series B, given at monthly intervals. The 
heavy continuous line represents all the pupils of the 4th grade. The foui broken 
lines represent these pupils divided into quartiles. 
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Fig.32,forthesthgtade, Pupils divided into three groups 



33, and 34 give the curves of progress for the respective grades. 
The pupils in each grade were divided into groups according to 
their final performance. Thus the pupils in grade 4 were divided 
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into four groiyis while those in the other grades were divided into 
three groups. The results reveal the significant fact tliat the best 
groups in each grade made the greatest progress, the poorest groups 
made the least progress and the intermediate groups made average 
progress. The graphs for the various groups in any grade gradu- 
ally spread apart during the course of the year, indicating that the 
differences increase rather than decrease or remain constant. The 1 

1 more gifted pupils profit more by their school work than the less ( 

[ gifted. 

All experimental results point in the direction that practice do es 
not e qualize abiliti es; in fact, equal practice tends to increase differ- 
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Fig. 34. — Same as Figs. 32 and 33, for 6th grade. 

ences in achievement and skill rather than to decrease them. The 
more gifted individuals profit more, both relatively and absolutely, 
' , than the less gifted. This experimental fact is one of the moSt pro- 
found bits of evidence regarding the whole problem of heredity and 
\ environment. The talented men not only start with greater initial 
I capacities but seem also to be capable of more intense application 
/ and more zealous desire to improve. "To him that hath shall be 
given" is psychologically true in the sphere of intellectual training 
as well as in the sphere of morality and religion. The man with 
ten intellectual talents will acquire far more than the man with one 
talent. If we may generalize for life as a whole, equal opportunities 
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for aU do not produce equal abilities in all. Men may be bom free 
politically, but they are not bom equal mentally; they may be 
bom equal in opportunities in a democratic society, but they cer- 
tainly are not equal in their ultimate achievements in life. 

Influence of Difierent Environments upon Various Original 
Abilities. Extensive inquiries into the effects of various environ- 
mental conditions upon the native ability of human beings have 
been made in other fields besides the experimental one which has 
been surveyed. Such investigation as the study made by Dr. 
Rice ('g7 and '02) upon the effects of various factors in school life 
upon the attainments in spelling and in arithmetic, the studies of 
places of birth of American men of science made by Cattell ('06), 
or the study of the places of birth of eminent men of letters made 
by Odin, and similar investigations by De Candolle ('73)1 Jacoby 
('81), and Ellis, have been extensively referred to as bearing upon 
the problem of environmental forces in their interplay with heredi- 
tary capaciUes. The real significance and aigumentative weight of 
such data seem to the writer to be uncertain and duplex in their 
meaning. Cattell, for example, has pointed out that the number of 
eminent scientific men bom about i860 in Massachusetts per one 
million population was very much greater than the number of 
eminent scientific men bom in proportion to population in other 
states. To cite a few instances, he has computed that per one 
miUion population there were bom eminent scientists as follows in 
s states: 



Mass 












N. Y 








Zt 


Ala. 1 





Similar ^;ures are given for other states, and the inference made 
by Cattell is that the environment of Massachusetts and similar 
states has been much more conducive to the development of scien- 
tific men and that the number of such men could be determined 
practically by the control of the proper educational stimuli. 

Odin, in his study of 5,233 noted French men of letters living 
during the period 1400 to 1830, found the following distribution 
according to places of birth: 
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i,aig bom in Paris 
3,164 " " other large cities 
1,26s " " small cities 
93 " " country districts 

From this it has been inferred that if France as a whole had 
been as fertile as Paris in the production of eminent men of letters 
there would have been approximately 54,000 great men of letters 
instead of less than 6,000. The difficulty, however, with both 
studies is that Paris and Massachusetts have been more productive 
of eminent men not necessarily on account of better educational 
and social environment, but possibly also because of the fact that 
eminent men of letters and science have by virtue of the location 
in them of educational institutions, scientific and other intellectual 
centers, necessarily been attracted to these places, and conse- 
quently their children were bom in these localities. The facts as J 
such may actually be used in the support of heredity as against/ 
environment as much as they have been used in support of en- , 
vironment as against heredity. 

Likewise, the study of Rice with regard to the factors affecting 
efficiency in school subjects is uncertain. Rice, on the basis of 
extensive tests in spelling and arithmetic in various parts of the 
country, arrived at the general opinion that practically all external 
conditions of home and school such as foreign or American parent- 
age, home study, methods of teaching, size of class, and time 
devoted to study, made practically no difference whatever in the 
ultimate achievement of the pupils, and the implication ia made 
that the final efficiency depends,._piiraarily__u|iQii_heredit^ The 
obvious uncertainty of such data as these is that while lie facts 
in toto may imply such a situation, it is also quite certain that such 
a massing of data in this manner obliterates the eSect of individual 
factors. Favorable conditions may be ofFset by unfavorable condi- 
tions and thus obscure the entire situation. To infer that good 
teaching and poor teaching make no difference in the ultimate 
results obtained, or that the amount of time given to study makes 
no difference in results, are conclusions that are quite Ukely to be 
unsound. The reason for the inference drawn by Rice is probably 
the fact that good teaching in some schools may be accompanied 
by other factors which tend to coimteract its effect, whereas poor 
methods of teaching in other schools may be acconqianied by 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances in other respects. The 
massii:^ tc^ether of returns from many schools is bound to ob- 
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literate the effects of the individual cxiDditions. The only certain 
way to ascertain the effectiveness of one factor or another ivould 
be to control all conditions, or to be able to allow for them definitely, 
■with the exception of the one factor whose efficacy is to be deter- 
mined. Thus in order to determine whether or not the different 
methods of teaching a given subject make a difference, it would be 
necessary to take a class of pupOs in a given school and divide it Up 
into two or more groups on the basis of equal initial capacities and 
to have each class taught, preferably by the same teacher and un- 
der the same general circumstances, by a different method. Then at 
stated intervals the two groups should be compared by reliable 
measures. In this manner deEnite results could be obtained as 
to the effectiveness of the various methods, conditions, or amounts 
of time devoted to a subject. Consequently, Rice's figures as they 
stand are of little worth so far as proving the forcefulness of dif- 
ferent environmental factors in the production of results is con- 
cerned. 

A similar criticism applies to such studies as that made by Spill- 
man with regard to the place of birth of various men prominent 
in public and business life, such as presidents of the United States, 
governors, and railroad presidents. Spillman ('09) has pointed 
out, for example, that 23 of the first 25 presidents of the United 
States were bom in the country, that 41 out of 45 governors, and 
47 out of 62 cabinet officers were bom in the country. It is unsafe 
to argue that because a large percentage of the presidents of the 
United States or other prominent persons were bom and reared 
in rural districts, that country life is more productive of ability 
and ambition. To argue with any certainty on the basis of such 
facts, it is necessary to know the ancestral antecedents of the 
persons Epringing from various localities and sections of the popu- 
lation. 

General Interpretation. The general impression from all ex- 
perimental, statistical, and historical material thus far accumulated 
on the problems of mental heredity would seem to be somewhat 
as follows: Barring paupers, invalids, and those suffering from 
want of food and belter due to conditions beyond their personal 1, 
control, and referring to all others living in the same community I 
at the same time, the ultimate achievement of any given individual j ■ 
is due to his original ability, probably to the extent of 60 to 90%, 1 
and to actual differences in opportunity or external circumstanas y 
only to the extent of 10 to 40%. 
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The facts of heretMty bear down so heavily that the impression 
gained of the large part played by it leads one almost to a fatalistic 
philosophy. One is almost inclined to believe that persons become 
what they do largely on account of their hereditary capacities, and j 
that they are not in the least responsible for their own outcome; ' 
that if a person is bom with great capacities he will achieve h^h 
distinction, and if he is bom with mediocre or slender capacities, 
he will not achieve anything beyond his limits no matter what he 
may do. While it is certainly true that no one may achieve a 
position higher than his or^nal capacities will permit, it does not 
follow that a mechanical, fatalistic view needs to be taken. Nature j 
predominates enormously over nurture only in the relativ e and / 
not in the absolute sense. This distinction must always be home 
in mind in studies of heredity. In fact, in the absolute sense, 
nurture predominates enormously over nature. A Newton bom 
among Australian bushmen would no doubt have become a re- 
markable bushman, but never a world-renowned scientist The 
necessary stimuli of environment must be at hand to train and 
devel<q> original capacities. The difference between relative and i 
absolute achievement may be illustrated in any of the ei^terimental 
results concemii^ the effects of equal practice cited in a preceding 
section. The fact that all individuals improve by practice shows 
absolute gain in performance or skill. The fact that the gifted ones 
maintain their lead or even gain in their lead is relative achieve- 
ment. Before practice, no child can write; after practice, all normal . 
children can write with more or less excellence. This is absolute 
gain. Before practi(£, some children have greater original capaci- 
ties for learning to write; after practice, these same children main-: 
tain the same superiority. This is relative gain. A Newton and 
an ordinary bushman bom and reared among bushmen would 
probably be superior and ordinary bushman respectively. A 
Newton and an ordinary bushman bom and reared in New York 
City at the beginning of the aoth century would probably become, 
respectively, the one a great scientific, professional or business 
man, and the other an ordinary person, able to get on, eam a 
living, and enjoy life within the ordinary limits. The original 
abilities of ancient civilized peoples were probably very Uttle 
different from the 'original abilities of modem civilized peoples. 
The differences are probably due to the transformation of the 
environment which is constantly being brought about through 
the efforts of man. A Newton bom in a modem civilized com- 
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munity would have greater and different stimuli than one bom 
in an ancient or uncivilized community. His ultimate eminence 
would be determined by his environment. 

The pessimistic air may further be dispelled by noting the fact 
that hardly one person in a thousand makes all the absolute gun, 
possible for him even in a single capacity. It has been proved over 
and over again in numerous abilities which have been used daily 
in one's occupation that by a little special practice each day their 
efficiency may be enormously improved. Consequently, while the 
possibilities of each individual are limited by his original inherited 
equipment, each one may develop his capacities far beyond the 
usu^ degree of attainment. While experimental evidence indicates 
emphatically that under equal opportunities the more gifted surpass 
the less gifted, yet rarely does anyone do liis best or attain his limit 
even in a single capacity. Life is a matter of competition; let every- 
one compete to the fullest extent of his inherit^ ability. 
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Problem. Strictly speaking, it is impossible to measure directly 
the original equipment of a himian being unmodified by environ- 
mental causes. The nearest approach would be the preparaUon of 
a complete inventory, and an exact measurement, of all the capac- 
, itics that an individual possesses at birth. Even then, pre-natal 
conditions have entered into the growth of the organism. The next 
nearest approach would be a measurement of all capacities which 
are not directly or specifically trained by school, occupation, or 
special circumstances. In fact, no one can five and possess capac- 
ities without any modification of them from outside causes; hence 
the best that we can do is to measure as many capacities and abil- 
ities as possible which have been modified least by special exercise 
or training, and then to consider them as approximately represent- 
ing a person's original abilities, or, to make such allowances as we 
can for the influence of external causes. No human being up to 
the present time has been measured in all respects at any given 
point in his growth by thoroughly accurate methods. A great 
many persons, however, have been partially measured in a great 
many capacities by more or less accurate or inaccurate methods at 
various stages of their growth. 

Gflaeral Value. John Stuart Mill has said the "greatest thing 
in the world is man, and the greatest thing in man is mind." To 
this statement we might possibly add that the greatest achieve- 
ment of science would be the measurement of the mind. The im- 
port and value of definite means for measuring the capacities of 
human beings would touch all phases of human life in which in- 
telligence is involved. If we had accurate means of describing a 
given person's capacities in all directions in terms that could be pre- 
cisely defined and understood, we would have an instrument for 
evaluating human beings far beyond our present possibilities. We 
would then be able to obtain a precise notion of the capacities of 
an individual. Consider for a moment what the advantages would 
be! In all sorts of human relations, men are called upon con- 
stantly to pass judgment upon their fellows concerning their fit- 
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ness, capacity, and promise of success tor this or that particular 
line of work. The one thing which is probably most important of 
all, aside from the special training in a given field, is the intelligence 
and native ability which a person possesses. What aptitudes does 
a person have for this or that type of work? Enormous waste in 
the energies of men are due to mal-adaptation of individual to 
task. The business world is rapidly turning toward psychology for 
help, and if psychology is to give the help it will have to be in the 
form of adequate measurements of the capacities of human beings. 
Sound vocational guidance, in which much interest has recently 
Sprung up, will have to be founded upon a sound vocational psychol- 
ogy whose development lies largely in the future. Courts are 
recognizing that responsibility for conduct rests upon mental 
maturity and intelligence, and that these must be determined first 
before proper adjudication may be made of an individual's behavior. 
Psychological laboratories have therefore been established in recent 
years in connection with juvenile courts. The immigration office 
finds it necessary to make intelligence examinations, even if crude, 
in order to exclude those distinctly unfiL In normal times a con- 
siderable number, 80 to 100 per month, are returned to the coun- 
tries whence they came on account of mental deficiency. 

One of the large problems of the school is the proper adjustment 
of work and progress to the natural ability of the pupils and, in 
particular, the discovery of the morons and borderline individuals 
so that they may be taken care of in special classes or otherwise to 
the best advantage to themselves and to the other pupils in the 
school. Intelligence examinations would be useful not only in 
connection with the relatively small percentage of backward and 
defective pupils, but also in cormection with the normal and suf)e- 
rior individuals. Such tests would be valuable in conjunction 
with the measurement of attainment in school subjects specifically, 
so that a child's progress and rate of advancement could be deter- 
mined on the basis of both types of measurements. Precise methods 
of evaluating the actual capacities of pupils would be of decided 
value in making possible a more accurate promotion or retardation 
of pupils according to their abilities, and a more accurate prescrip- 
tion of work to be done and of the progress that can most profitably 
be made. The school has paid relatively more attention to the 
backward pupils by putting them into special classes than to the 
superior ones. And yet the latter will be the ones who will con- 
tribute most to the advancement of society as a whole. Why 
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should there not be special classes for the gifted pupils so that 
they might be led to reach their fullest intellectual growth and 
thus return to society the most that they are capable of? 

Methods of Measuring Original CapacitieB. In general two 
types of methods have been developed, at least in part, and used 
for determining the native ability of human beings. The term 
"native" of course, must be understood to signify not pure, native 
ability unmodified by experience, but native or original only in the 
sense of not being directly affected by specific training. The one 1 
method consists of a considerable variety of reactions to questions 1 
and situations which a child would be able to make as a result of 1 
normal growth in a normal environment. The tests developed on ' 
this principle are the Binet-Simon tests and the various modifica- 
tions of them. 

The second general method has proceeded on the baas of meas-\ 
uring, by fairly precise methods, certain special mental functions . 
from jfear to year, and of determining thereby the mental status 
and growth of the individual. Thus, for example, many capacities 
might be measured by a definite psychological technique from year 
to year, and certain norms might be established for each year so 
that we could say that a given individual's memory has been de- 
veloped to the norm or average of a child of ten. Similar tests and 
norms could be developed in as many different mental capacities as 
would seem to be necessary in order to obtain a fairly complete 
evaluation of an individual's natural abilities. This second general 
method has not as yet been developed to the same degree of com- 
pleteness as the Binet-Simon type ('05) with respect to either the 
selection of the particular capacities that should be tested, or the 
types of tests that ought to be used, or the technique by which 
they should be given. Brief consideration will be given to both 
plans of measurement. 

The Binet-Simon Scale. This series of tests is arranged in 
groups according to years. Thus there is a series of tests for every 
year from age three up to twelve or fifteen, and in some of the 
revisions even to adult life. These tests were first prepared by the 
French jreychologist, Binet, and the French physician, Simon, 
who collaborated for a period of twelve or fifteen years in the 
selection of tests and in assigning them to the proper years accord- 
ing to the growth and development of the child. These tests were 
first published in 1905 and since then were revised by the original 
authors in 1908 and in 1911. A number of investigators have 
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attempted to revise them and to adapt them to the conditions in 
their respective countries, and to improve them so that they would 
be more reliable and more accurately graded according to the 
growth of children from year to year. lii this country, the chief 
revisions and improvements have been made by Goddard, Kuhl- 
mann, Yerkes, Terman, and others. Probably the most satis- 
factory and careful revision of the original Binet tests is the one 
lecenlJy prepared by Terman and known as the Stanford Revision. 
This revision consists in the elimination of some of the original 
tests, in the addition of a considerable number of new tests, in the 
readjustment of other tests up or down the scale of years according 
to their difficulty, and particularly in the development of a more 
precise technique for giving and evaluating the tests, so that ex- 
aminers may be guided specifically in the administration of them. 
The following is a complete list of the tests in the Stanford re- 
vision. The detailed directions for giving and scoring the tests 
tt^ther with extensive results, are given in Terman's Tke Meas- 
-uremeni of IntdHgence. 

The Stanford Revision and Extension 
Year HI. (6 tests, a months each.) 

1. Points to parts of body. (3 of 4.) 

Nose; eyes; mouth; hair. 

2. Names familiar objects. (3 of 5.) 

Key, penny, closed knife, watch, pencil, 

3. Pictures, enumeration or better. (At least 3 objects enumerated 

in one picture.) 
(a) Dutch Home; (b) River Scene; (c) Post-Office. 

4. Gives sex. 

5. Gives last name. 

6. Repeats 6 to 7 syllables, ■ (i of 3.) 

Ai. Repeats 3 digits. (1 success in 3 trials. Order correct.) 
Year lY (6 tests, 2 months each.) 

I. Compares lines. (3 triab, no error.) 
■ 2. Discrimination of forms, (Kuhlmann.) (Not over 3 errors.) 

3. Counts 4 pennies. (No errors.) 

4. Copies square. (Pencil, i of 3.) 

5. ComprehenMon, ist degree. (2 of 3.) (Stanford addition.) 
"What must you do?" "When you are sleepy?" "Cold?" 

"Hungry?" 

6. Repeats 4 digits, (i oi 3. Order correct.) (Stanford addition.) 
Ai. Repeats 12 to 13 syllables, (i of 3 absolutely correct, or 3 with i 

error each.) 
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Year V. (6 tests, a months each;) • ". ' 

1. domparison of weights, (i Qf 3.) 

3-is; «s-3;3-is- ' .•:".•' , 

2. Colors. (No error.) .'..V,. 

Red; yellow; blue; green. . ' f'',.;'*. 

3. jEsthetic comparison. (No em)r.) '^ .•*'. 

4. Definitions, use or better. (4 of 6.)' '••'.'''. 

Chair; horse; fork; doll; pencil; table. ' / ..*"• 

5. Patience, or divided rectangle. (2 of 3 trials.** i nikiute each.) 

6. Three commissions. (No error. Order correct.) •"' 

Ai. Age. , *-. ..•;.;■-, 

Year VI. (6 tests, 2 months each.) •*•' .. 

1. Right and left. (No error.) •**/.'. 

Ri^t hand; left ear; right eye. 

2. Mutilated pictures. (3 of 4 correct.) ' ■ 

3. Counts 13 pennies, (i of 2 trials, without error.) 

4. Comprehension, 2nd degree. (2 of 3.) "What's the thing for 

you to do?" 

(a) "If it is raining when you start to school?" 

(b) "If you find that your house is on fire?" 

(c) "If you are going some place and miss your car?" 

5. Coins. (3 of 4.) Nickel; penny; quarter; dime. 

' 6. Repeats t6 to 18 syllables, (i of 3 absolutely correct, or two with 

Ai. Morning or afternoon. 

Year VII. (6 tests, 2 months each.) 

1. Fingers. (No error.) Right; left; both. 

2. Pictures, description, or better. (Over halt of performance de- 

scription.) Dutch Home; River Scene; Post-Office. 

3. Repeats 5 digits, (i of 3. Order correct.) 

4. Ties bowknot. (Model shown, i minute.) (Stanford addition.) 

5. Gives differences. (2 of 3.) 

(Fly and butterfly; stone and egg; wood and glass.) 

6. Copies diamond. (Pen. 2 of 3.) 

Ai. I. Names days of week. (Order correct. 2 of 3 checks cor- 
rect.) 
Ai. 2. Repeats 3 digits backwards, (i of 3.) 

Year VIII. (6 tests, 2 months each.) 

1. Ball and field. (Inferior plan or better.) (Stanford addition.) 

2. Counts 20 to I. (40 seconds, i error allowed.) 

3. Comprehension, 3d degree. (2 of 3.) "What's the thing for 

you to do? " 
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(a) " When you have brojMa something which belongs to some- 

one else?" 

(b) " When you are «l yfliir way to school and notice that you 

are in dangei'^i' being tardy?" 

(c) "If a playjrta,t&Tnts you without meaning to do it?" 

4. Gives Mmilarititq, two things. (2 of 4.) (Stanford addition.) 

Wood aiid\£oaJ; apple and peach; iron and silver; ship and 
autoihplrife. ., , .< 

5. Defi^tioOs superior to use. (2 of 4.) 

Balloon; tiger; football; soldier. /''( - ' 

6. ,¥^balary, ao words. (Stanford addition. For' list of words 
."./•.^UBed, see record booklet.) 

._A'IJ''1. First sis coins. (No error.) 
... '■J^'r.' 2. Dictation. ("See the little boy." Easily legible. Pen. i 
■••,'•.' minute.) 

Year IX. (6 tests, 2 months each.) 

1. Date. (MoweiTorof 3 daysinc, noerrorina, b, ord.) ' 
, (a) day of week; (b) month; (c) day of month; (d) year. 

2. Weights. (3, 6, 9, 12, ij. Procedure not illustrated, a of 3.) .( ' ' 

3. Makes change. (2 of 3. No coins, paper, or pencil.) '. 

io-4;-i5-i2; 25-4. A... •' '■ y 

4. Repeats 4 digits backwards, (i of 3.) (Stanford addition.) '' 

5. Three words, (a of 3. Oral, i sentence or not over two co- 

ordinate clauses.) .,':.-. 

Boy, river, ball; work, money, men; desert, rivers, lakes. 

6. Rhymes. (3 rhymes for two of three words, i minute for each 

part.) Day; mill; spring, - ' . ' . ' .' ' . ■ 

Ai. T. Months. (15 seconds and i error in naming. 3 checks of 3 

correct.) 
Ai. 2. Stamps, gives total value. (Second trial if individual values 
are known.) 

Year X. (6 tests, 2 months each.) -> 

1. Vocabulary, 30 words. , (Stanford addition.) 

2. Absurdities. (4 of 5. Warn. Spontaneous correction allowed.) 

(Four of Binet's, one Stanford.) ' ; ■ - 

3. Designs, (i correct, i half correct. Expose 10 seconds.) <' ' [ 

4. Reading and report. (8 memories. 35 seconds and 2 mistakes in 

reading.) (Binet's selection.) ■, , . 

5. Comprehension, 4th degree. (2 of 3. Question may be repeated.) 

(a) "What ought you to say when some one asks your qiinion " 

about a person you don't know very well?" 

(b) "What ought you to do before undertaking (beginning) 

something very impoiitant?" 
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(c) "Why should we judge a person more by hU acUons than 
by his words?" f-; - 

6. Name 60 words. (Illustrate with clouds, dog, chair, h^py.) 
Ai. I. Repeats 6 digits, (i of 3. Order correct.) (Stanford addi- 
tion.) 
Ai. 2, Repeats 20 to 22 syllables, (i of 3 correct, or 2 with r error 

each.) 
Ai, 3. Form board. (Healy-Femald Puzzle A. 3 times in 5 min.) 

Year XII. (8 tesU, 3 months each.) 

I. Vocabulary, 40 words. (Stanford addition.) 

a. Abstrax:t words. (3 of 5.) \-\= , f - ■, ^ 

Pity; revenge; charity; envy; justice. 

3. Ball and field. (Superior plan.) (Stanford addition.) 1 ^ • ■ ■ 

4. Dissected sentences. (2 of 3.) (i minute each.) t' ■ „ , - ■ 

5. Fables. (Score 4; i. e., two correct or the equivalent in half 

credits.) (Stanford addition.) :.. •■ ', ' 

Hercules and Wagoner; Maid Mid Eggs; Fox and Crow; 
Farmer and Stork; Miller, Son, and Donkey. 

6. Repeats 5 digits backwards, (i of 3.) (Stanford addition.) 

7. Pictures, interpretation. (3 of 4. " Explain thb picture.") , , 

Dutch Home; River Scene; Post-Office; Colonial Home. \ '.■ ^ 

8. Gives similarities, three things. (3 of 5.) (Stanford addition.) 

Snake, "cow, sparrow; book, teacher, newspaper; wool, cotton, ■' 
leather; knife-blade, penny, piece of wire; rosej potato, tree. 

Year XIV. (6 tests, 4 months each.) \1 \ -i > ■ ■ ■ ' 

1. Vocabulary, 50 words. (Stanford addition.) 

2. Induction test. (Gets rule by 6th folding.) (Stanford addition.) '' 

3. President and king, (Power; accession; tenure. 2 of 3.) r. . -.' 

4. Problems of fact. (2 of 3.) (Binet's two and one Stanford addi- ' 

tion.) 'i-a. ,^, ', ■ 

5. Arithmetical reasoning, (i minute each. 2 of 3.} (Adapted 

from Bonser,) ...-'. , . ^ 

6. Clock. (2 of 3. Error must not exceed 3 or 4 minutes.) 

6.22; 8.10; 2.46. . - . . 

Ai. Repeats 7 digits, (i of 2. Order corrCct.) 

Average Adult. (6 tests, 5 months each.) 

I. Vocabulary, 65 words. (Stanford addition.) 

I, Interpretation of fables. (Score 8.) (Stanford addition.) •' • 

3. Difference between abstract words. (3 real contrasts out of 4.) 

Laziness and idleness; evolution and revolution; poverty and 
misery; character and reputation. 

4. Problem of enclosed boxes. (3 of 4.) (Stanford addition.) 
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5. Repeats 6 digits backwards, (i of 3.) (Stanford addition)) ^ ''*''■■ H-<.<-v, 

6. Code, wriles "Come quickly." (2 errors. Omission of dot 

covints half error. Illustrate with "war" and "spy.") (From 
Healy and Femald.) ~^ 

Ai. I. Repeats a8 syllables, (i of 2 absolutely correct.) 
Ai. 3. Comprehension of physical relations. (2 of 3.) (Stanford 
addition.) 
Path of cannon bail; weight of fish in water; hitting distant 
mark. 

"Superior Adult." (6 tests, 6 months.) ^__ 

1. Vocabulary, 75 words. (Stanford addition.) i • ■ ■ ■ ' ',,''' ^ ' ' 

2. Binet's paper-cutting test. {Draws, folds, and locates holes.) ,_^'' .. ^ ^'■^ 

3. Repeats 8 digits, (i of 3. Order correct.) (Stanford addition. fj^'f'' {['J;' "*" 

4. Repeats thought of passage heard, (i of 2.) (Binet's and Wis^ -^ 

der's selections adapted.) ~ \-"''.. ..-. 

5. Repeats 7 digits backwards, (i of 3.) (Stanford addition.) < 

6. Ingenuity test. (2 of 3. 5 minutes each.) (Stanford addition.) ^ ^^ 

The mental maturity or intelligence of a child is expressed in 
terms of a quotient which represents the relation between his 
mental age and Us chronological age and is obtained by dividing 
the former by the latter. Thus, a child 10 years old with a mental 
age of 10 would have an intelligence quotient (IQ) of i.oo; a child 
10 years old with a mental age of 11, would have an intelligence 
quotient of i.io, or a child 10 years old with a mental age of 8 
would have an intelligence quotient of .80. If the quotient is 
under i.oo it means that the child is below the average and if it 
is above i.oo, it means that the child is above the average. Ter- 
man has suggested the foilowing classification of intelligence 
quotients with their approximate meanings: 

"IQ Clas^cation 

Above 1.40 "Near" genius or genius. 

1.20-1.40 Very superior inl el ligence. 

1.10-1,20 Superior intelligence. 

.go-i,ia Normal, or average, intelligence. 

. 80- .90 Dullness, rarely classifiable as fceble-mmdedness. 

.70- .So Border-line defidency, sometimes classifiable as dullness, 

often as feeble-mindedness. 
Below .70 Definite feeble-mindedness. 

"Of the feeble-minded, those between .50 and .70 IQ include ' 

most of the morons (high, middle, and low), those between .20 or 
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.25 and .50 are ordinarily to be classed as imbeciles, and those 
below .20 or .25 as idiots. According to this classification the 
adult idiot would range up to about 3-year intelligence as the 
limit, the adult imbedle would have a mental level betiveen 3 and 
7 years, and the adult moron would range from about 7-year to 
ii-year intelligence," 

Tennan ('17) has attempted to estimate the boyhood intelligence 
quotient of Sir Francis Chiton from such reoinb as are available 
of his youth, and believes it quite certainly to have been 2.00. 
For example, on the day before his fifth birthday he wrote the 
following letter to his sister, the statements of which have been 
corroborated by other general evidence; 

" My dear Adele, 

" I am 4 years old and I can read any English book. I can say all the 
Latin Substanlives and Adjectives and active verbs besides 52 lines of 
Latin poetry. I can cast up any sum in addition and can multiply by 
2,3.4,5,6.7,8, (9), 10, (11). 

" 1 can also say the pence table. I read French a little and I know the 

" Francis Gal ton, 
" Februaiy 15, 1827." 

At the age of 10, young Galton wrote the following letter which 
represents maturity of judgment and intellectual interest worthy 
of a high school or college student: 

" December 30, 1832. 
" My Dearest Papa: 

" It is now my pleasure to disclose the most ardent wishes of my heart, 
which are to extract out of my boundless wealth in compound, money 
sufficient to make this addition to my unequaled library. 

The Hebrew Commonwealth by John 9 

A Pastor's Advice 2 

Homne's Commentaries on the Psalms 4 

Paley's Evidence on Christianity 2 

Jones Biblical Cyclopedia 10 

27" 

To illustrate otncretely the manner of determining the mental 
age of a child, the following record of the examination of a boy 14 
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years and ii months old is cited. The test numbers refer to the 
preceding list. 



Year III. (6 tests, 2 months each.) 
I. Passed. 



Year IV. (6 tests, j months each.) 
I. Passed. 



Year V. (6 tests, 2 months each.) 
1. Passed. 



Year VI. (6 test! 

1. Passed. 

2. Failed. 



5. Passed. 

6. FaUed. 
Ai. Passed. 

Year VII. (Failed.) 

This boy passed all the tests of the third year and twelve addi- 
tional tests scattered through the years IV, V, and VI, for each 
of which he receives two additional months of credit. Hence his 
mental age is three years plus 24 months or five years, and his 
intelligent quotient is .34. He falls into the class of imbeciles. 

A different plan of evaluation has been prepared by Yerkes and 
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Bridges ('15} in the construction of their point scale from the 
materials contained in the original Binet tests. This modification 
has proved quite satisfactory in practice. Haines has constructed 
from the same material a similar point scale which is adapted for 
.use with the blind. Pintner and Paterson ('17) have assembled 
and standardized a series of fifteen performance tests chiefly of 
the form-board type which axe especially valuable for use with the 
deaf and the mute. 

It must not be assumed from the apparent simplicity of the 
Binet tests that any novice can use them. On the contrary it 
requires considerable training and psychological insight to use 
them properly. Some persons by reason of lack of tact and sym- 
pathetic attitude are temperamentally unfitted for mental testing. 
It is desirable that at least a year of training in experimental psy- 
chology should precede practice work in giving the tests; and 
before the examiner may be confident of administering them 



Fig. 35. — Distribution of intelligence quotients of 905 pupils. After Ter- 
man ('16, p. 66). 

satisfactorily he should have practice under supervision with 
thirty to forty cases. The examining room should be plainly fur- 
nished and free from disturbing interruptions or (Ustractions, 
The confidence of the child should be obtained before the examin- 
ation is begun and his efforts should be encouraged so that he may 
react to his best advantage. Above all, the exact formula for giv- 
ing and scaring each individual test must be followed rigorously 
if the tests are to have reliable diagnostic value. 

MeaBuremeatE Obtained from the Use of the Binet-Simon Tests. 
Goddard tested some 1,500 pupils by means of the revision of the 
Binet-Simon scale prepared by himself. He found the distribution 
of abilities as shown in the following table in which are s[>edficd 
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the number of pupils one or more years ahead or behind their 
chronological age in mental maturity. The remarkable finding 
is the enormous range of the mental ages of pupils of the same 
chronological age, extending from those who are 4 or s years re- 
tarded to those who are 4 or 5 years accelerated. 



TABLE IS 



Totals . . 



S69 



A similar investigation was made by Terman ('16) of 905 pupils 
showing a distribution in terms of the intelUgence quotient as 
given in the accompanying diagram, Figure 35. Kuhlmami ('12) 
tested some 1,300 defective individuals in the institution at Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, and found mental ages for various chronological 
ages as follows: 



Chiondiooical 



TABLE 26 



367 



Many uses of such measurements as these may be made in 
school. Thus, for example, the number of retarded pupils in our 
schools is usually stated to be very large and the number of ac- 
celerated pupils is usually stated to be very small. The percentage 
of retarded pupils is placed in many schools anywhere from 25 
to 50%. An intelligence examination of 483 pupils in Kansas City 
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(Dougherty '13), showed that the percentage of pupils as dis- 
tributed both according to intelligence and according to over- and 
under-age plans was as follows: 



6% 
3°% 



It appears thus that the large percentage of so-called over-age 
pupils is not due to lack of capacity but to various other causes. 
The abilities of pupils seem to be distributed approxinmtely in a 
normal, symmetrical manner. The large majority of pupils are 
in the center or at-age with about equal numbers retarded or 
accelerated. Many of the over-age pupils in the numerous ag- 
grade statistics that have recently been complied are not mentally 
arrested but entirely normal or average. 

Measurements of Special Capacities in Relation to General 
Intelligence, The second general method of measuring original 
capacities is as yet largely in the experimental stage. However, 
substantial beginnings have been made and a number of investiga- 
tions have been carried out which indicate with considerable 
assurance that it would be possible to select a series of tests of 
specific mental functions which would be correlated closely with 
general ability and could, therefore, be used as symptomatic meas- 
ures of general intelligence. An extensive investigation on this 
order was made by Simpson ('12) in wliich he attempted to solve 
two problems one of which was to determine what sort of tests 
■would be indicative of intelligence, and the other was to apply 
them to two groups of persons widely separated in general in- 
teUigence. He proceeded accordingly to apply some 13 or 14 tests 
to two groups of persons, one group of 17 individuals composed of 
professors and graduate students of Columbia University, which 
represented the upper end of the intelligence scale, and the other 
group of 20 persons whom he found at the Salvation Army Indus- 
trial Home and at the mission on the Bowery in New York City, 
which represented the lower end of the intelligence scale. These 
teats were applied from two to four times each and were then com- 
pared with estimated intelligence as ranked by the impressions of 
several persons. The correlations of these various tests with es- 
timated intelligence were as follows: 
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TABLE IT. After Si 



' Memory for Words. . . . 

' Easy Opposites 

' "A"Test 

' Memory for Passives. . 

' Adding 

' Geometric Forms 

' Learning Paiis 

' Compkting Words 

' Drawing Lines 

' Extending Lines 



From these correlations it appears that some of the tests serve 
very well as Indicators of general ability, such as the various mem- 
ory tests, the Ebbinghaus test, and the opposites tests. Certain 
other tests, however, seem not at all to be symptomatic of general 
capacity since their correlations are approximately zero, such as, 
for example, the drawing of lines and geometric forms. 

A similar study was made somewhat earlier by Burt ('oq), in 
which he found the following correlations of various fimctions 
with estimated intelligence: 

TABLE 38. After Burt ('09) 

General Intelligence and Attention (Dotting) 

" " Apprehension (Pattern) 

" " Adaptability (Mirror) 

" " Memory (Words) 

" " Discrimination (Alphabet) .... 

(Cards) 

" " Reaction (Tapping) 

" (Dealing) 

" " Perception (Pitch) 

" Touch (Two pt.) 

" " Weight Discrimination 



In an investigation made by the writer a series of eight tests 

was applied to a group of 15 high school pupils. Each test was 
given very carefully to each child individually according to a 
uniform technique and repeated four times on four different occa- 
sions. The difficulty with a great deal of testing work has been 
that the tests have not been applied under sufficiently constant or 
rigorous conditions or repeated sufficiently often to yield a fairly 
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accurate measurement of the particular capacity in question. At 
the close of these tests eadi of the 15 pupils was asked to give a 
rating of the other 14, placing the one that was estimated to have 
highest intelligence as i, and so on down to the 14th. The pupils 
knew one another well and so were able to give fair opinions. From 
these ratings a combined rank of general, estimated intelligence 
was obtained and these ranks were then correlated with the ranks 
in individual tests as well as with the combined ranks in all tests 
put together. The results are shown in the following table: 



TABLE ig 

and Memory of Words 

" Meoioiy of Passages 

" Oppoaites 

" Mental Addition 

" AiiUunetical Reasoning. . . . 

" All Tests 

" " " except Opposites. . 



69 



Thus it will appear that the tests individually, with the ex- 
ception of the opposites, as well as collectively, agree very closely 
with the combined estimates of intelligence given by the 15 pupils 
of one another. The estimates of intelligence of pupils agreed very 
closely among themselves. The pupil who stood highest in the 
estimates of his fellows was estimated first by all pupils but one. 
The ranking of the others, of course, did not agree as closely, but the 
agreement was so dose that the combined ranking yielded a rather 
reliable rating. The chief discrepancies between the estimated rank 
and the test rank occurred in the case of two of the fifteen pupils. 
TTie one was a boy who was estimated considerably lower by his fel- 
lows than was his rank in the tests. His estimated rank was 14 
while his test rank was s- The other pupil was a girl whose esti- 
mated rank was considerably higher, 5, than her test rank, n. 
Upon inquiry it was discovered that the hay was not liked well 
by his associates, while the girl was unusually pwpular. Their true 
mental abiUty was probably indicated more correctly by the tests. 
The pupil who stood first in all tests combined, and was given 
first place by all his comrades except one, completed the high school 
at fourteen and maintained an excellent record in the university. 

The promise of these and other investigations ia sufficiently 
great to make it possible to develop a series of properly selected 
tests with a definite technique to measure the general ability of 
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human beings with considerable trustworthiness. It would be 
necessary, after the selection of the tests, to develop definite norms 
lor each test and for each particular year from infancy up to adult 
life. The advantage of a series of tests of this kind over the Binet 
type, would be that they could be applied and evaluated with 
greater precision; that they would measure more directly certain 
fundamental mental capacities; that they would be less dependent 
upon particular environmental conditions, and that they would 
yield more objective and scientific results. The specific test method 
of measuring intelligence gives greater scientific promise and will 
in the future probably replace the Binet method to a large extent. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS 

Analysis of the Lesming Procflss. What are the mental and 
neural processes involved in various types of learning such as 
writJT^, reacUng, spelling, adding, solving problems, operating type- 
writers, grasping laws of nature, retaining facts, playing tennis, 
riding a bicycle, sawing to a straight line, speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, and the like? ft-obably all forms of learning can be reduced 
to one relatively simple, schematic type: Reception of impressions 
through the senses; assimilation, analysis, and combination of proc- 
esses in the mind ; and redirection of impulses to produce a reaction ; 
or in brief, stimulus, association, response, A child leams to avoid 
a disagreeable stimulus by receiving the sensation, associating it 
with disagreeable consequences, and reacting by avoidmg the stim- 
ulus. The chick leams to avoid disagreeable caterpillars by the 
same process. Visual and gustatory stimuli are brought to the ap- 
propriate (inters of the brain and there associated so that whenever 
in the future the visual stimuli of the caterpillar are brought in, the 
disagreeable taste associations will also arise which will cause an in- 
hibition of the muscular actions concerned in pecking at the cater- 
pillar. A pupil, on the first day of school, is shown certain black 
marks on a chart or in a book and is told "hat" which is to cause 
him also to say the word "hat," The psychological series of events 
is as follows: First, the visual stimulus from the page transmits im- 
pulses to the visual centers in the brain and simultaneously the audi- 
tory stimulus from the pronunciation of the word by the teacher 
transmits impulses to the auditory center in the brain; second, con- 
nections between these visual and auditory stimuli in the brain and 
arousal by the auditory stimuli of images and meanings of the object 
"hat" which have been established through previous experiences 
before coming to school ; and third, a redirection of impulses to the 
motor centers to attempt to speak the word "hat." -A little later 
the pupil is given a pencil and is asked to make these same black 
marks which have the name "hat." The psychological series con- 
sists of, hrst, visual stimuli from the form of the letters to the visual 
centers in the brain, second, the establishment of connections in the 
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brain between the visual centers and motor centers for the hand, 
and thkd, redirection of impulses from the motor centers to attempt 
to write the word "hat," Then from the muscular movements of 
the hand and arm, made more or less by trial and error, kinesthetic 
sensations are derived and associated in the mind with the visual 
stimuli of the word "hat." These two sets of sensations become 
associated and direct the motor responses in carrying out the writing 
act. Still later the pupil is given (i) the visual or auditory stimulus, 
"If you buy a pencil for three cents and give the clerk five cents, 
how many pennies should you receive back?" which (2) arouses a 
variety of association processes between various numbers such as 
multiplication, division, addition, or subtraction, and out of the 
mass of associations one is selected, namely, five minus three equals 
two, and this in turn (3) directs the impulse to the motor centers 
to say "two." All learning, even including reasoning, is probably 
of the same fundamental type. The only difference is that there 
are more elements involved in each of the parts of the three-series 
connections and that, owing to the larger number of elements 
aroused, a selecting or picking out of certain elements rather than 
of others takes place. Learning facts of history, economics, or 
science may be described in the same general schematic manner. 
The facts are either read in a book, heard spoken by the teacher, or 
observed directly. These sensory impressions are associated, dis- 
sociated, and combined in various ways, which in the course of 
time usually lead to some form of reaction either of speech or of 
larger muscular activity. 

The preceding examples of school learning depend for the most 
part upon ^mple associations, that is, upon the law that things ex- 
perienced together or in close succession tend to come back together. 
Thus after a certain number of repetitions the sight of certain black 
marks will set off promptly the reaction of speaking the word "hat." 
But in reality the process of learning is almost never as simple as 
this. While it is true that association bonds must be set up be- 
tween ^tuations and responses, a single situation is almost certain 
to present to the mind of a child of school age a multiplicity of 
aspects. As a consequence we find, instead of a single bond joining 
the response to the situation, a number of bonds each joining the 
response to a different part of the situation. Thus the word "tri- 
angle" may be associated with an equilateral triangle of red card- 
board, '/g inch thick, 8 inches on each side, showing a dull gray 
edge and weighing one ounce. Innumerably different combina- 
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tions of bonds may accomplish this. There may be, for example, 
a major bond leading to a reaction to the redness, a secondary bond 
connecting the reaction with the size and symmetry of the sides, 
and minor bonds emanating from the thickness and color of the 
edge, while the weight and texture of the paper, the shade of red 
and, most important of all, the number of sides and the angles may 
not emerge from the complex at all. Clearly such a set of bonds 
would be worse than useless in the presence of a right-angled triangle 
indicated in a book by black lines on a white page with the angles 
labeled by letters and with a base % inch long. By dint of numer- 
ous experiences with a variety of triangles and with the help of the 
teacher who points out the essential three-straight-sidedness, the 
characteristics peculiar to a triangle finally emerge more or less 
clearly from the complex and become associated with the various 
reactions appropriate to "triangle." The false bonds are either 
destroyed or greatly weakened, AsBodation is still the basis of the 
process, but there is in addition the dissociation from one another 
of the various characteristics which make up the complexes called 
objects. This is conveniently spoken of as learning by analysis and 
at^traction. When a>mplete, the process of analy^ and abstrac- 
tion, which makes possible the reaction to parts of situations rather 
than wholes, clearly is an enormous advance over simple associative 
learning. One association thus properly attached to the significant 
part of a situation may function without any further effort in a great 
variety of similar but otherwise entirely novel situations. This 
is probably the essence of reasoning. But again we must note that 
the process is rarely so simple as has been outlined. Rarely are the 
preliminary analysis and abstraction so complete that a reaction 
is transferred without delay to a very novel situation. Besides, 
the attention may be distracted from the often subtle and incon- 
^icuous but significant element in the new situation by the novel 
and striking but irrelevant features. Sometimes some of these ir- 
relevant features touch oif a reaction which is entirely inappropriate. 
For example, all but the very brightest pupils in a class, which has 
learned to compute with facility the area of triangles from printed 
problems and (Uagrams in a book and which knows how to measure 
accurately a straight line, would be completely at a loss to know 
what to do if given a 66-foot tape measure and confronted by an 
area of ground in the shape of a scalene triangle measuring 4 by 7 
by 10 rods, covered with flower beds in a setting of greensward and 
surroimded by an ornamental iron fence three feet high. The 
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sagacious few, if well taught, will react unerringly to the significant 
element in the situation. Such are the processes involved when a 
child has learned to isolate the significant element from the situa- 
tion: "If you buy a pencil for three cents and give the clerk five 
cents, how many pennies should you receive back?" so that it 
touches off the subtraction reaction rather than that of addition, 
multiplication, or division. 

Common and Spedal Elements in the Learning Process. If we 
grant that the stimulus-association-response series is the schematic 
pattern of learning, it wOl be convenient to discuss the psychology 
of learning in two parts: first, the psychology of learning in general 
in which the elements common to various types of learning will 
be examined; and second, the psycholi^y of the learning of school 
subjects in particular in which the q>edal elements and processes 
peculiar to each type of learning will be examined. 

Practically all types of leammg of whatever sort, have certain 
processes in common. They have in common certain elements of 
sensation and perception which are involved in the reception of the 
stimuli in any sort of learning. Associated bonds are formed in 
certain fundamentally similar ways no matter what the mental 
processes are between which the bonds are formed. Retention, as- 
similation, analysis, abstraction and generalization have certain uni- 
form characteristics. Likewise the redirection and reaction proc- 
esses follow certain general principles. But on the other hand, each 
type of learning has its own ^jecial sensory material presented and 
perceived in its own particular manner; it has its own special bonds 
which must be formed between its peculiar elements; and it has its 
own type of reaction occurring in its own individual way. Thus 
in learning to read, the series is, first, visual-auditory stimuli of 
words and groups of words; second, association of visuai-auditory 
impressions and the memory of the objects which they rq)resent; 
and third, the response of speaking. In learning to spell, the series 
is, first, visuai-auditory stimuli of letters in a certain succession; 
second, association of the stimuli in their particular orders; and 
third, response in speaking or writing. 

The P^chology of Learning in General versus Qie Psychology 
of Learning of School Subjects. The procedure of learning in 
general can probably not furnish the process and technique of the 
teaming of school subjects. The process, the technique, and the 
economy of the learning of school subjects must be worked out 
experimentally in detail for each particular subject. All that the 
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procedure, technique, and economy common to all types of learning 
can do is ito furnish a broad general background. Thus the sub- 
stitution experiment in the author's Experiments C17), Chap- 
ter X, furnishes certain conclusions with regard to the distribution 
of time according to which the establishment of the bonds in- 
volved in this particular type of learning can be made most 
economically. TUa experiment shows that it is more profita- 
ble to work at the task 10 minutes twice a day than 30 minutes 
once a day, or than 40 minutes once every other day. It would, 
however, be folly to attempt to generalize from such an experiment 
merely and to say that it is better to teach writing 10 minutes at a 
time twice a day than 20 minutes once a day, or than 40 minutes 
every other day. All that the experiment indicates is the general 
principle that short periods of work distributed at certain intervab 
of time are productive of greater progress in learning material of this 
sort than longer periods distributed at longer intervals. What the 
length of the most economical periods and the intervening intervals 
would be in the case of writing, reading, or any other school sub- 
ject, cannot be inferred on a priori grounds from a general prin- 
ciple, but must be determined in detail for each particular type 
of material and for the particular conditions under which the 
learning must take place. All that the general principle can do is to 
point the way to a more or less probable solution, but the particular 
direction and the course of the path must be detennined from fur- 
ther observations. . The factors and laws of the mind as set forth 
in general psychology can therefore not be carried over bodily 
into the psychology of a particular type of learning. General 
psychology can furnish its experimental technique and its funda- 
mental laws which will serve as guides in the development of the 
psychology of special types of learning. From this point of view, 
the psychology of school subjects and the pedagogy of these sub- 
jects resulting therefrom, which is likely to be the only sound 
pedagogy worthy of the name, are as amenable to experimental 
attack according to rigorous, scientific procedure, as the problems 
in other fields of psychology have been amenable to the technique 
of experimental methods. 

Program of Problems. According to our analysis, then, the 
following problems result: 



A. The psychology of learning in general. 
I. How are the stimuli received? 
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a. How do sensory defects interfere? 

b. What are the factors and conditions of observation 

and perception? 

2. How are they associated, analyzed and combined in the 

mind? 

a. What is the rate and progress in the formation of 

associative bonds? 

b. What factors and conditions promote or hinder the 

most economical formation of the bonds? 
c What are the effects of one set of associations upon 
other sets of connections? (Transference of 
training.) 

3. How are they redirected into responses? 
B. The psychology of school subjects in particular. 

1. What are the specific psychological processes involved 

in the learning of each particular subject? 

2. How may the capacities in each subject be measured? 

3. What factors and conditions promote or retard the 

learning in each particular subject? 
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CHAPTER DC 

THE RECEPTION OF STIMULI: A. SENSORY DEFECTS 

Importance of Hormal Sense Organs. The first point of con- 
tact with external stimuli is through the sense organs. It is obvious 
that this point of contact should be as perfect as possible so that 
the stimuli which are to furnish the material for learning, may be 
received as accurately and completely as possible. The eye and 
the ear are the most important avenues of Inf ormatioa. Defective 
eyes and ears necessarily make school work difficult aod disagree- 
able. A child with defective eyes or ears misses a great many 
things which the normal child can see clearly or hear distinctly. 
The sad aspect of the matter is that a great many children have 
sensory defects of which neither they themselves nor their parents 
or teachers are aware. They assume that every one else sees or 
hears just as they do and consequently their attention is not called 
to it. These defects, however, often become serious and remain as 
permanent hindrances throughout life. Many of them, if discovered 
early, may either be kept from becoming ^gravating or be reduced 
very considerably. Furthermore, sensory defects, and in particular 
visual defects, have far-reaching consequences upon a child's life 
as a whole through the production of headaches, nervousness, and 
dislike for school work. It is even claimed that truancy is in some 
instances indirectly traceable to visual defects on account of the 
dislike for school work produced by them. Dr. J. H. Clibome has 
given a retrospect of his own school days durmg which he suffered 
from visual defects, as follows: 

"I now know I have always carried about t.50 dii^ters of hyper- 
metropia; in my very early days, possibly more. Books and school were 
to me a nightmare, a source of unutterable disgust. I drove myself to 
my tasks with the scourge of duty; I never took one moment's joy or 
pleasure in the acquisition of knowledge, unless it was the satbfaction 
of a task accomplished or conquest gained. I have no memory of a sense 
of pleasure connected with my studies at school or college. The only 
pleasant memories I have are those connected with outdoor sports, or 
facta gained through observation, or in the lecture-room through my 
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ears; and from my boyhood I could never understand why we were 
forced to read from books all that we learned. 

"Early in life 1 pondered over the easiness of the task of those who 
never sat at the feet but who followed the tracks of the peripatetic philos- 
ophers. Verily, my school and college days would have been a joy to me 
had my ears and my distant vision been my means of acquiring knowl- 
edge; and yet I never had a headache in my life at school nor in after 
years until after the commencement of presbyopia. I was nervous to 
the point of madness at times, and the more nervous I was the more 
diligent I became, and the nearer I put my nose to my book. I have 
frequently observed that my right eye was crossed after prolonged study, 
or after a long written examination; this was also at times observed in 
my case by a fellow-student. That the difficulty lay in my hypermetropia 
I have no manner of doubt. I had inherited a love of learning, I felt 
sure, and I had a right to the assurance, and my hatred of close apphca- 
tion was a mystery to me, I created a frown by my accommodative 
strain, which has ever been a part of me. Prolonged appUcation to 
books would be followed often by deeplessness or violence in the field at 
play. I learned for these reasons the art of complete concentration, but 
at what an e^>ense of nervous eneigy." (Swift '12, pp. 94-95.) 

As concrete illustration of the manner in which undiscovered 
visual defect may interfere with school work, we may cite the 
following case from the psycholgicai laboratory of the University 
of Pennsylvania: 

"On a certain afternoon in March, 1896, Miss Margaret T. McGuire, a 
grade-school teacher in the Philadelphia public schools, went to the 
psychological laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania, accompanied 
by a lad of fourteen- — a well matmered, intelligent lad, industrious in his 
school work; one of the favorite pupils, in fact. Yet this lad was the 
'bogy' of the teachers who for seven years had had hun in their classes: 
he was a chronic bad speller. This does not mean that he misspelled 
some words sometimes. He misspelled every word always, and did it in 
the same careful and serious manner with which he recited the history 
lesson he loved. His reading was as bad as his spelling; he was absolutely 
incapable of getting through a single sentence correctly, a, an, and, the, 
and a few three-letter words being the net result of his seven years' 
schooling. He read saw for was, water for weather; wrote hlat for tto/, 
soas, for soap, and other picturesque combinations of the sort in endless 
variety. His case seemed hopeless. . . . Dr. Witmer made a long 
examination, the result of which was the discovery that Charles Gilman 
had an ocular defect never, in all these years, so much as suspected by 
either his parents or his teachers; at the distance of t^out three feet the !>&y 
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JCTO evayAing dovUe: 'he lacked the power to direct the two eyes co- 
ordinatdy upon the same point in space, the left eye looking a little 
higher theji the right.' A page of ordinary print was thus a blur; when- 
ever he attempted to write, the words doubled under his pen. Curiously 
enough, he had never mentioned this peculiarity — he seemed to think it 
the natural process of vision. And he had repeated three whole years of 
school on this account alone. . . . He was fitted with glasses and later 
operated upon; then for the first time in bis life the printed page and the 
words he was tracing with his pen were clear. But his reading and writing 
and spelling were just as bad as everl The oculist had removed the 
defect— he had not removed the effect of the defect: that was in the boy's 
mind. And it was here that the psychologist came to the rescue by show- 
ing just what the effect was and how to remedy it. 

"Now, it is an obvious truism of daily life that in order to recognize a 
thing when, we see it again, we must have seen it, at least once, clearly and 
distinctly: a mental image of it must have been left in the mind. Read- 
ing is simply a rapid-fire recognition process by means of the stored 
mental images of words. Charles Oilman had no stores of images of 
words, tor he had never seen any — he had seen only blurs of words. He 
was even worse off than the child just groping its way through the primer, 
for he had to unlearn the blurs he had patiently acquired through those 
seven years when nobody knew what his trouble was; then word by word, 
he had to restock his mind with the images of words shown him through 
his glasses. . . . Inspiteofthishandicap, the boy learned to read, write, 
and spell, and was finally graduated from the grammar school only three 
years later than he should have been; which was better than not being 
graduated at all." (Carter '09.) 

Types of ^^soal Defects. The most common forms of visual 
defects are myopia, hypermetropia, astigmatism, strabismus, and 
color-blindness. 

1 Myopia, or near-sightedness, is usually due to the fact that the 
e)reball is too long and consequently the rays of light entering the 
eye are focused at a point somewhere in front of the retina. As a 
result the rays of light are again spread out when they reach the 
retina and therefore do not form a distinct image. 

\ Hypermetropia, or far-sightedness, is usually due to the fact 
that the eyeball is too short and so the rays of light entering the 
eye are not sufficiently refracted in order to form a clear image 
when they impinge upon the retina. The image would be formed 
at a point back of the retina if the rays of light were extended. 
In some cases myopia and hypermetropia may be due to improper 
refraction of light by the crystalline lense or the cornea. These 
abnormal conditions cause a considerable strain upon the muscles 
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of the eye which attempt to accommodate the lens in order to 
form as clear an image as possible. ■ 

I Astigmatism is due to the fact that the curvature of the cornea 
or of the lens, usually of the former, is not the same in all meridians. 
The result isthat if the lens is acconmiodated for rays of light from 
some parts of the field of vision, it will not be accommodated for 
rays of light from other parts of the field of vision, and consequently 
a portion of the field of vision will be distinct and another portion 
will be blurred. The curvature of the cornea or of the lens in the 
case of astigmatism may be compared to that of an eggshell. It 
is different in different directions whereas in the normal eye it is 
similar in all directions like that of a sphere. 
f Strabismus refers to the lack of perfect balance in the external 
muscles of the eyes, so that the two eyes do not focus upon the same 
point at the same time. This difference in point of focus may, of 
course, vary anywhere from perfect coincidence, as it should be in 
the normal eye, to a very large deviation, commonly known as cross- 
eyedness, which can be observed readily by looking at a person's 
eyes. The history of Charles Gilman cited on preceding pages was 
a case of strabismus. 
I Color-blindness consists in the confusion of certain colors, nearly 
always red and green. Confusion of the other two fundamental 
colors, )relIow and blue, almost never occurs. The cause of it is 
more or less speculative and may be due to the absence, or the im- 
proper functioning, of the color elements in the retina. Color- 
blindness is obviously a drawback in any type of school work in 
which colors are concerned, such as drawing, map work, domestic 
science and manual arts and all scientific studies in which color 
discrimination is involved. 

Causes of Visual Defects. Visual defects are due in general 
to two causes, (i) heredity, and (2) the strained use of the eyes for 
fine distinctions at dose range, particularly under poor illumination. 
Color-blindness and strabismus are probably inherited in nearly 
every instance. The other types of defects which relate to the 
formation of the image are proably due in part to hereditary con- 
ditions in the sense organs and in part to overstrained use of the 
eyes. Reading, which has been the great promoter of civilization, 
has also been, in a certain sense, a deteriorator of the eyes through 
the strain put upon them by the fine distinctions that must be 
made at close range and at a tremendously rapid rate. Durr [as 
reported by Whipple ('10, p. 139,)] has attempted to explain the 
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great prevalence of myopia in Germany as compared with other 
countries by the excessive demands made by the German school 
system. He has estimated the number of hours devoted to study 
and to exercise by the typical boy during the years lo to 19 in 
difleient countries as follows: 

Houis study Honrs exerdse 

Germany 30,000 630 

France 19,000 1,300 

England 1^,500 4,500 

Most hy^enists maintain that myopia is an acquired condition 
whereas anatomists are more inclined to regard it as an inherited 
condition. Cohn (Whipple '10, p. 139) reports that myopia oc- 
curred in gymnasia in the following increaang percentages during 
the six years of study: 12.5, 18.2, 23,7, 31,0. 41.3, 55.8, 

Frequency of Visual Defects. Recent years have brought a 
considerable number of investigations as to the percentage of 
children with defective vision. Whipple made an examination of 
the vision of 1,000 white and 100 colored children in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, in which he found the following percentages of visual 
defects: 

TABLE io. After Whipple 
Visual defects among i 000 white and 100 colored children in Jefferson City, 



Defective v 



Colored 



White 

;iaon (Snellen test) --^ -<^ 

" (oneeye) 

" " {both eyes) 

" " (first 3 grades, 147 pupils) 29.4 

" " (high school, 116 pupils) 

Pain after uang eyes in study 

Probably needing glasses 

Wearing glasses when examined 

Cross-eyed 

Taussig ('09) has summarized the percentages of visual defects 
in various cities in different countries as follows: 

'This percentage is probably too high since it was discovered that the coloted duT- 
dreu took peculiar pride in reporting headaches because tbey seemed to con^der it a 
sign of intellectual keeoness. 
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TABLE 31, After Taussig {'09) 

Heidelberg, Gennany (1870) 35.0 

Edinbuigh, Scotland (1904) 43.1 

Dunfennline, Scotland (igaj) 

Oeveiand, well-to-do district (1907) 33.4 

" congested district (1907) 

Massachusetts, except Boston (1907) 

Boston and environment (1907) 30. J 

Boston (1908) : 13.0 

New York City (1906) 

New York Oty, Borough of Manhattan 

Chicago (1909) 

Jefierson City, Mo., either eye {1908) 

" " " both eyes (1908) 

St Louis County, Mo., either eye less than 20/30 

" " " " both eyes less than 20/30 (1909) 14.3 

" " " " both eyes less than 10/40 (1909) .... 

Additional results from other cities as reported by Gulick and 
Ayres ('08, p. 83) are as follows: 

TABLE 32 

Bayonne, N. J 

Camden, N. J. (1906) 

Milwaukee (1907) 

Minneapolis (190S) 

Pawtucket, R. I. (1901) 

Utica, N. Y. (1897) 

Worcester, Mass 



The large variations in the percentages quoted for different 
cities probably do not represent actual differences in the prevalence 
of visual defects. They are probably due mainly to differences in 
standards adopted by various examiners. Whether an eye is re- 
ported as defective or not is, in the milder forms of defect, an 
arbitrary matter. From the purely mechanical standpoint, an 
absolutely perfect eye is undoubtedly very rare. Therefore the 
matter resolves itself largely into the question as to whether the 
deviation from perfection is sufficient to interfere appreciably 
with normal distinct vision. As a general statement we may say, 
according to the quoted tables, that appronmately 25% to 33% 
of the school children have visual defects sufficiently serious to 
demand some attention. Color-blindness fortunately is relatively 
rare. It is estimated that 4% or 5% of men and less than 1% of 
women are color-blind. 
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Visual defects seem to increase measurably with successive 
years in school. Thus in Whipple's table the percentage of de- 
fect among high school pupils Is 1 1% higher than that among pupils 
in the first three grades. An extensive comparison was made by 
Gulick and Ayres ('08} in New York City which showed the follow- 
ing percentages grade by grade: 

TABLE 33 
Grade Pet Cent of Visual Defect 



Remedial Measures for Avoiding Visual Defects. The first 
and probably most important suggestion is the examination of 
the eyes of pupils at least once in two years or preferably once a 
year. This would serve as a means of discovering the visual de- 
fects so that measures could then be adopted for the proper care 
of those pupils suffering from them. Excellent results have been 
shown in various cities in which general sensory examinations 
have been introduced. Taussig reports that in Boston the per- 
centage of visual defects dropped from 30,7% to 23% and in 
New York City from 31.3% to 10.2% as a result of the introduc- 
tion of visual examinations. The schools require compulsory 
attendance, but they have not taken sufficient steps to make it 
possible for the chilcben to remain in school to their greatest profit. 

In the next place, the proper lighting of schoolrooms is highly 
important This matter is being taken care of, however, at the 
present time by school architects in a much more thoroughgoing 
manner than was formerly the case. Many of the older buildii^ 
are poorly arranged and wretchedly lighted. The amount of win- 
dow area to floor area usually recommended as satisfactory, is 
approximately one to five or six. As typical of the inadequacy 
of the lighting in older school buildii^ we may note that in a 
test of the amount of light at different desks in one of the old school 
buildii^ in Madison, made by Cohn's hght tester, showed that in a 
room of five rows of seats the two rows next to the inside wall 
showed a decided insufficiency in illumination. 
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Numerous other precautions may readily be exercised by the 
school to avoid the aggravation of existing visual defects. Such 
measures are the breaking up of the school program to spread the 
severe use of the eyes, reduction of close work in the early years of 
a child's life, prohibition of work in poor artificial light, adjust- 
ment of the size of the desk to the size of the pupil, the instilling 
of the habit of resting the eyes even for the short interval of a few 
minutes in the midst of eye-straining work. The proper printing 
of books and the use of appropriate paper is being looked after 
by publishers much more carefully to-day tb^j.Ti formerly. 

Frequency of Auditory Defects. The presence of a greater 
or less amount of deafness in one or both ears often interferes very 
considerably with normal school work. Whipple has rqwrted for 
tha 1 ,000 white and 100 colored children in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
auditory defects as follows: 

White Colored 

Defective hearing (nhisper test) 7.7% 70% 

" (both eats)'.., 11. 3 17. 

Tauss^ ('09) has reported the following percentages of de- 
fective hearing in various cities: 

TABLE 34 
Edinburgh, Scotland (1904) . . 



Dunfennline, Scotland (1907) 4.0 

Cleveland, well-to-do district (1907) 5 . j 

" congested district {1907) 1.8 

Massachusetts, except Boston (1907) 5.8 

Boston and environment (1907) 7,7 

Boston (1908) 7.6 

New York City (1906) t.o 

New York City, Borough of Manhattan 1.0 

Chicago {1909) 3.7 

St. Louis County, Mo., either ear defective (1909) 7,3 

" " " " both ears seriously defective (1909) 3.3 

Additional results reported by Gulick and Ayres ('08) are as 
follows: 

TABLE 35 

Bayonne, N. J 

Camden, N. J. (1906) 

Minneapolis {1908; 

Pawtucket (1901) 

Utica, N. V. {1897) 6.6 

Worcester, Mass 
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As a general statement we may say that approxinutely $% to 
10% of pupUs suffer from detective hearing of a sufficiently serious 
character to interfere with their school work and to require medical 
attention. 

Effects of Seosoiy Defects apon School Work. A number of 
inquiries have been made to determine the amount of hindrance 
which sensory defects have upon the proper performance of school 
work. Dr. Cornell has reported the following results for three 
schools in Philadelphia showing the average school marks of normal 
and defective pupils: 

TABLE 36. After Cornell 
Anison School — 210 children, both seres, 6 to 1 1 years old 
Avenge 

Normal child 7S 

Average child 74 

General defectives 72.6 

Adenoids and enlarged tonsils 72 

Deaf 67.1 

Ninth Street Primaiy School — 84 children, both seies, 6-10 yrs. old. 

Language Arithmetic Spelling Average 

64 cases normal children 73.9 75.5 75.4 74.6 

84 cases average children 70,5 . 74 72.8 72.4 

21 cases general defectives 63.3 70 64.8 66 

S cases adenoids 60.0 66.7 65 63.9 

No cases deaf. 

Claghom School — jji children, both senes, is to 15 years old, 
Gec^raphy 

M, Language Arithmetic Hbtory Average 

179 cases normal children 74.4 71 76.6 74.3 

i$a cases average children 72.7 70 76.5 73.1 

73 cases general defectives 71.4 65.1 76.2 70.8 

Whipple in his study in Jefferson City found that amoT^ pupils 
of good vision, 26% did unsatisfactory work and among pupUs 
with defective vision 38% did unsatisfactory work. Smedley 
refxirted that in Chicago there were 18% with auditory defects 
among piqiils above grade, and 25% among pupils below grade. 
It is difficult to say how much of the scholastic inferiority of those 
having sensory defects is due to these defects and how much is 
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due to inferior native ability. It has been shown by Pintner and 
Paterson ('16) that deaf children are fully three years behind 
normal children in learning the digit-symbol test which, as given 
by them, does not depend upon the use of language. Goddard ('14) 
in an intensive investigation found blindness perceptibly asso- 
ciated with feeble-mindedness, and deafness with neuropathic 
taint. 

Musical Discrimination. Besides the various degrees of deaf- 
ness, the sense of hearing is of direct interest to the school from 
the standpoint of musical instruction. The ability to sing, and 
to some extent, to appreciate music, depends in part upon the 
accuracy of the discriminatioa of pitch. This ability varies widely 
among people, and considerable inaccuracy in musical discrimina- 
tion is a distinct difficulty in learning music. The results of recent 
experiments seem to indicate rather definitely that accuracy in 
pitch discrimination can probably not be improved by practice 
or by teaching. The voice in singing and the hand in playing the 
violin, are guided by the accuracy of the ear. If the ear is not 
accurate the individual is unable to guide his voice or his fingers 
with a precision necessary for the production of music. 

Seashore ('01), who has studied this problem carefully, has 
suggested that pupils whose discrimination is two vibrations or 
less have a sufficiently fine tzj to become musicians; pupils whose 
discrimination lies between 3 and 8 vibrations, which includes the 
large majority of people, have a sufficiently accurate discrimination 
for ordinary musical instruction and enjoyment; pupils whose 
discrimination lies between 9 and 17 vibrations should have musi- 
cal instruction only if they have special inclination or desire for it 
and ^nging in school should be optional for them; and finally, 
pupils whose discrimination lies at 18 or above, should prob- 
ably not be required to study mime or to attempt to produce 
music. 

Physical Defects. Beside the sensory defects there are several 
types of physical defects whose frequency is high and whose inter- 
ference with school work is serious. The prevalence of these de- 
fects is indicated in the following table, adapted from Gulick and 
Ayres ('13, p. 38): 
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Boston (1913) 

Chicago (iQio) 

Cleveland (1910-11) 

Newark, N. J. (rgio-ii), . 

New York (1911) 

Oakland, Cal. (1910-11). . 
Pasadena, Cal. (1909-10). . 
Kochester, N. V. {1910). . . 
St. Louia (igio-ii) 

Avenge , . 
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CHAPTER X 



Problems. Kext to the normal operation of the sense organs 
come the actual perception and observation of stimuli as pre- 
sented to the sense organs. What material you leam and how 
you leam it depends upon what and how you perceive or observe. 
Obviously what you perceive or observe depends upon the normal 
operation of the sense organs. That has long been recognized. 
But it has not been so fully rec<^nized that it depends also upon 
the mental apprehension df the sensory stimuli. Perception and 
observation do not depend alone on what is presented to the sense 
organ, but also upon how the stimuli are taken into the mind. 
The specific problems involved in it are: 

(i) How accurate is the observation of stimuli? 

(2) How large b the range of stimuli observed at a given time? 

(3) How may the accuracy and range of observation be im- 
proved? 

(4) How are the stimuli mterpreted? 

Accuracy of Observation. Much of the difficulty in learning 
a given material is due to inaccuracy and error in the observation 
of the material. The word to be spelled, the letter to be written, 
the plant to be described, the experiment to be reported, the map 
to be drawn, may all be done and learned incorrectly in part be- 
cause they are perceived and observed inaccurately and in- 
completely. 

Recent experiments on the "fidelity of report" have called at- 
tention to the prevalence and nature of inaccuracies in observation. 
The observations are not made with sufficient care and attention 
to inqjress a faithful image of the object upon the mind. Inac- 
curacy in perception and infidelity in report have hardly been 
known to exist and therefore have not been sufficiently guarded 
against because, tmder ordinary conditions of learning in school 
as well as under ordinary conditions in life, there is seldom an c^ 
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portunity for comparing directly the observations as received in 
the mind with the original stimuli as actually presented to the 
sense organs. 

The recent investigations on the fidelity of report have been 
carried out by presenting to a group of observers a series of events 
either in the form of real actions or more commonly by means of a 
picture. The picture is exposed to the observers for a short period, 
say thirty seconds or a minute, after which they are asked to write 
a report of their observations. This is usually supplemented by 
an interrogatory report consisting of answers to questions regarding 
the picture.. Experimental inquiry into these matters has been 
stimulated primarily from the practical importance of determining 
the reliability of witnesses in court. Incidentally, the results have 
an exceedingly significant bearing upon the accuracy of observation 
involved in learning. The main results of these experiments have 
been summarized by Wh^ple ('10, pp. 304 S.) as follows: 

"The chief angle result of the Aussage psychology is that an errorless 
report is not the rule, but the eiceptton, even when the repiort is made by 
a competent S (subject) under favorable conditions. Thus, in 240 reports. 
Miss Borst found only s% errorless narratives and 0.5% errorless deposi- 
tions. The average subject, when no suggestive questions are employed, 
exhibits a coefficient of accuracy of approximately 75%. 

"Generally speaking, attestation does not guarantee accuracy: on the 
ojntrary, though the numbers of errors is nearly twice as great in un- 
sworn as in sworn testimony (according to Stem, 1.82 times, according to 
Borst, T.8g times as great) there still remains as high as 10% error in 
sworn testimony. 

"Reports of children are in every way inferior to those of adults: the 
range is small, the inaccuracy large, and, since the assurance is high, the 
warranted assurance and reliability of assurance are both very low. 
During the ages 7 to 18 years, the range, especially the range of knowl- 
edge, increases as much as 30%, but the accuracy, save in the deposition, 
does not increase as rapidly (20%). This development of capacity to 
report is not continuous, but is characterized by rapid modification at the 
age of puberty. 

"The one factor that more than others is responsible for the poor 
i^wrts of children is their excesave suggeslibihty, especially in the 
years before puberty. 

"Not all the features of the original experience are reported with the 
same frequency or with the same accuracy: there is, rather, a process of 
selection, both in the process of observation, and also, probably, in 
memory and in the formulation of the report:. In general, we may say 
that persons and their acts, objects, things, and spatial relations are re- 
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ported with considerable accuracy (85-90%) , whereas secondary features, 
especially quantities and colors, are reported with considerable inaccu- 
racy (reports on color have an error of from 40-50%). 

"All authorities agree that the use of interrogatory, whether of the 
complete or incomplete form, increases the range and decreases the 
accuracy of the report. 

"The introduction of leading or suggestive questions very noticeably 
decreases the accuracy of report for children, and, unless the conditions 
of report are quite favorable, even for adults. The greater suggestibility 
of children is shown by Stem's results in which the inaccuracy of boys 
and girls, ages 7 to 14 years, was from 32 to 39%, as against 10% in- 
accuracy for young men aged 16 to 19 years." 

The reasons for inaccuracies in reports of observation must be 
sought in various directions. The chief ones are (i) insufficient 
attention to the material observed so that only a vague impres^on 
is produced which may easily be disturbed and modified by other 
stimuli, (2) meagemess of ideas and experiences with which the 
observed material may be connected and interpreted, (3) low 
retentiveness of the impressions so that other impressions can 
readily distort them, (4) faint imagery in terms of which to picture 
the objects, (5) lack of conscientiousness in keeping apart the 
observed and the inferred items as a result of which missing or 
doubtful elements are supphed by unconscious inference, (6) the 
effect of suggestion through which the mind is prone to seize upon 
any slight hint and to fit it into the story. 

The Range of Observation. The amount of material observed 
by different persons within a given limit of time varies over an 
astonishingly wide range. Individual differences in the capadty 
for apprehending stimuli from the outside world are probably as 
large as those in other mental abilities. One person may report 
several times as much of a scene or series of events as another. 
The pupil with a wide scope of apprehension and observation has 
a tronendous advant^e over one with a narrow scope of observa- 
tion. This range probably depends fundamentally upon the span 
of attention, quickness of assimilation of items, retentiveness, and 
previous knowledge about the facts to be observed. The span of 
attention as measiued by rapid exposure methods, ranges m normal 
persons from three or four objects to eight or nine. Such experi- 
ments are carried out by exposing momentarUy before the observer 
cards with varying numbers of objects and by recording the num- 
ber of objects noticed. 
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Some years ago a number of interesting investigations were 
made by G. Stanley Hall {'83) and others to determine the range of 
observation and knowledge of pupils entering school. The returns 
showed a surprisingly narrow range of information and the great 
extent to which it was determined by the environment in which 
the child lived. The educational value of such inquiries has been 
to emphasize the importance of a wide variety of immediate con- 
tact and experience with real objects by observing, manipulating 
and using them. 

As a concrete illustration, the author made the following simple 
eJ5)eriment to indicate the range and fidelity of such observations 
as would be made in a class in biology. Some plants in a jardini^e 
were exhibited before a class of thirty-nine students for thirty sec- 
onds with instructions that they were to observe them as carefully as 
possible and that they would be asked immediately afterwards to 
record their observations. ITie shortest report (A) was only fifty- 
seven words in length, and one of the longest and best (B) was 131 
words in length. One of the most erroneous ones is given under (C), 
B is more than twice as complete as A, and fully as free from error. 
C is quite typical with regard to kind and frequency of misstate- 
ments. The erroneous portions are italicized and the corrections 
are given in parentheses. All three persons had had an elementary 
course in botany. 

Report A: 

"There was a high upright geranium plant having no buds but broad 
leaves. This was surrounded by low plants with drooping stems and 
bearing many pointed, small leaves. The leaves had a pinkish center, 
surrounded by a pale green bajid, the contour very irregular and the 
general efEect bushy. There were no buds on these plants either." 

Report B: 

"From a brown jardiniere arose one stalk of a geranium hearing nine 
big green leaves. The leaves spread out in all directions and are round 
in shape with large scallops. Lower was another plant with much smaller 
leaves and more bushy. It had three large branches, one leaning over 
the pot on each side and one across the front. The leaves of this plant 
were more oblong in shape, rounding at the base and reaching a point. 
The color was a pale pink in the center and back to the base, shading to 
a deep red or wine (pink) color towards the tip end and the whole edge of 
the leaf was green. The stem was much more delicate than the stem 
of the geranium and the leaves were much more numerous." 
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RqwrtC: 

"The plant was in a brown bowl. There were varieties of plants. The 
one had one large stalk vitbfive (nine) branches growing out of it. The 
leaves were large and heart-shaped (rounding). The other plant was lower 
and drooped, and had more leaves. The leaves were oblong (heart- 
shaped) and smaller than the leaves of the first plant. They ha,d a, center 
of very light green (pink) and were outlined by darker green. The leaves 
were smooth and glossy (velvey). The leaves of the tall plant were , 
notched." 

It is obvious that the reporter of £ has a great advantage over 
either A or C both in the quantity and in the quality of his observa- 
tions. In a given period of time B will leam much more material 
and assimilate it in more correct form than either A or C. The 
objection might be raised that a report formulated after the obser- 
vations have been made is bound to be erroneous and that it would 
be fairer to have all three persons stand before the plant and re- 
cord their observations at the time. To this, however, we may 
reply that the range of facts observed and recorded in a given 
period of tune would be just as wide and that observed items are 
not really assimilated mentally until they can be adequately 
thought out and expressed. The simple experiment here reported 
probably represents quite fairly the sort of things that occur in 
ordinary observation of material in learning. 

Improvement in Observation. Granting the importance of 
a wide range and a high degree of accuracy in the perception of the 
material to be learned, what may we do to increase the accuracy, 
scope, and fidelity of observation? Probably the only advice to 
give at the present time is the rather obvious suggestion: Insist 
on greater accuracy and attention in observation. This may be 
accomplished by definite discovery of errors and inaccuracies in 
the observations themselves. Experiments have shown that many 
people, especially children, do not realize their inaccuracies and 
that calling attention to the discrepancies between objects and 
mental impressions of them results in a material reduction in 
unreliability. Whipple ('10, pp. 309 ff.) has summarized the experi- 
mental results on the possibility of improvement in observation 
by repeated tests with the same groups of persons as follows: 

"Simple practice in reporting even without special training or conscious 
effort to improve, facilitates and betters the report, as is shown in Ta- 
ble 47, from Miss Borst. It wiU be noted that the tendency to oath and 
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warranted tendency to oath are both particularly improved by practice, 
and that there is also an appreciable improvement in range, accuracy, 
warranted assurance, and reliability of assurance, whereas assurance and 
accuracy of assurance are scarcely atlected. Similar practice-effects 
may be discerned in their deposition. From these results, it is clear that 
the several coefficients of report may vary more or less independently." 

Effect of Practice dpon Coefficients of Report {Narrative) 

(BORSi) 

Number of Report (Test) 12345 

Range 39.0 39 

Accuracy 86.6 87 

Assurance 96.6 96 

Warranted assurance 84-0 87 

Reliability of assurance 87.5 89 

Accuracy of assurance 97.0 98 

Tendency to oath 43 • o 59 

Warranted tendency to oath 40 . j 53 

Unwarranted tendency to oath .... z . 8 6 

Reliability of oath 93 , o 88 

Note: The efipct of practice in these teats is somewh 
Gist ami third tests were made after a j-day, the others after a g-day interval. 

"The capacity of children to observe and report in a detailed and 
accurate manner may be improved by systematic training. This educa- 
tion may be best secured by appeal to zeal, interest, enthusiasm, or desire 
for improvement on the part of the child; more formal training of an 
intellectual type, e. g., suggestions for systematic observation, specific 
training in sense-perception, instruction designed to augment appropriate 
apperceptive-masses, etc., is much less effective. 

"The inadequacy of the child's report is due, not so much to poor 
memory, as to the fact that he fails to perceive many features in the 
original experience, that he fails to put into words even what he does 
perceive, and especially to the fact that he is absurdly uncritical (his 
!, indeed, commonly reaches 100%)." 



Tests such as these, but made with the material of school studies, 
would probably be very useful in bringing about more concen- 
trated attention upon, and greater reliability in, observation. 
Thus a plant or a flower in a course in biology, might be exposed 
for a definite period of time to a class of pupils who would then be 
asked to write as accurate a description of the object as possible. 
This description coiUd then be definitely compared, point by point, 
with the original object and in this manner the errors and inaccu- 
racies would be discovered and noted. Dif&culty in acquiring the 
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material in various school subjects is no doubt traceable in larger 
part than we realize to the incompleteness and the unreliability 
of the perception of the material or stimuli to be acquired. It 
would be an experiment worth making to detennine to what extent 
the difBculty of a pupil m learning to spell is due to actual incom- 
pleteness of the observation and perception of the letters in the 
words. 

Interpretatloii of StimulL To a largei extent, observation is 
interpretation. The same identical sense impressions are inter- 
preted very differently by different observers. This may be dem- 
onstrated perhaps in extreme form in such tests as the one with 
the ink blots outlined in the author's Experiments, Chapter XIII. 
The first ink blot in that series signified to eight persons the follow- 
ii^ different things: map, bear, trees, lake, cloud, child, bat, man 
running. The same mental processes occur in a less variable man- 
ner in all kinds of observation. Incoming stimuli are interpreted 
by the association processes aroused in the mind. On this basis 
the traditional doctrine of apperception has been formulated and 
from it have been derived such pedagogical corollaries as, "Link 
thenew to the old," or "Proceed from the known to the unknown." 
The theory of apperception has been very clearly e^ressed by 
James in the following statement: 

"The gist of the matter is this: Every impression that comes in from 
without, be it a, sentence which we hear, an object of vision, or an efflu- 
vium which assails our noses, no sooner enters our consciousness than it is 
drafted oS in some determinate direction or other, mnliing connections 
with the other materials already there, and finally producing what we 
call our reaction. The particular connections it strikes into are deter- 
mined by our past experiences and the 'associations' of the present sort 
of impression with them. If, for instance, you hear me call out A, B, C, 
it is ten to one that you will react on the impression by inwardly or out- 
wardly articulating D, E, F, The impression arouses its old associates: 
they go out to meet it; it is received by them, recognized by the mind as 
'the beginning of the alphabet.' It is the fate of every impresMon thus 
to fall into a mind preoccupied with memories, ideas, and interests, and 
by these it is taken in. Educated as we already are, we never get an 
experience that remains for us completely nondescript : it always reminds 
of something in quaUty, or of some context tJiat might have surrounded 
it before and which it now in some ways suggests. This mental escort 
which the mind supplies is drawn, of course, from the mind's ready-made 
stock. We conceive the impression in some definite way. We dispose 
of it according to our acquired possibilities, be they few or many, in 
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the way of 'ideas.' This way of taking in the objects is the process of 
apperception. The collections which meet and assimilate it are odled 
by Herbart the 'apperceivicg mass.' The apperceived impression b 
engulfed in this, and the result is a new field of consciousness, of which 
one part (and often a very small part) comes from the outer world, and 
another part (sometimes by far the largest) comes from the previous con- 
tents of the mind." ('99, p. 157.) 

The doctrine of apperception as here stated by James is simply 
a statement of the psychology of perception as usually accepted. , 
The importance of the applications of the doctrine to teaching has 
perhaps been overempha^zed in the educational writings of the 
recent past and in the pedagc^cal methodology that has been 
worked out in accordance with its corollaries. The applications 
of the theory as represented by the injunction, "Link the new to 
the old," is no doubt sound from the psychological side and useful 
from the pedag<^cal side as a general guiding principle. Illustra- 
tions of the principle would be the teaching of a topic in geography 
by connecting it up with the known facts of geography in the 
immediate environment of the child, or of teaching laws of chem- 
istry by relating them to familiar facts and problems that have 
arisen within the child's own experience, or of teaching the spelling 
of a new word by pointing out its similarities to words already 
known, or of teaching forms of a foreign language by referring 
them to related forms in the language previously acquired. Such 
a procedure is unquestionably valuable whenever it can be em- 
ployed. However, some of the enthusiastic advocates of the 
doctrine have been somewhat blinded to the limitations of it. If 
we regard learning as a process of establishing connections between 
elements of the learning-material, we can conceive of three possible 
kinds of bonds to be formed: (i) between two known elements 
which had previously not been connected, (a) between a known 
and an unknown element, (3) between two unknown elements. 
It is obvious that a great deal of learning consists in the formation 
of the third type of connections. The doctrine of apperception 
can apply only to the first and second type of connections and 
these can very probably be formed more readily according to the 
natural workings of apperception because some of the elements 
had previously been acquired. 

Much of the discussion in favor of the doctrine of apperception is 
really based upon the greater practical value of the known and 
nearer at home, and upon the urgent need of knowing something 
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about the immediate environment rather than about a distant 
time or territory, whose history or geography may be of httle value 
to the child, than upon greater ease in the formation of bonds be- 
tween a known and an unknown element. The main thing in educa- 
tion is not to proceed from the known to the unknown, but rather 
to acquire the unknown. If this can be done by linking the new 
to the old, well and good, but the chief object is the linking of the 
new. Much of the so-called proceeding from the known to the un- 
known or of the linking of the new to the old, is more or less fruit- 
less, since it neither proceeds to the unknown nor links anything 
new. It usually consists of a reawakening of the known and of the 
old. Learning is fundamentally the acquisition of new sets of 
stimuli-association-response series. When a pupil first attempts to 
write, he must acquire new neural connections in securing control 
of his hands. When he begins to leam the meaning of printed 
symbob, he is confronted with new stimuli among which new con- 
nections must be estabUshed. Much of the so-called teaching ac- 
cording to the theory of apperception consists in setting up prob- 
lems concerning things with which the child is already familiar 
and thus in arousing in him a desire to learn something new. This 
is, no doubt, good teaching, but the important part in learning is the 
new element to be sought and the new associations to be built up. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE RATE AND PROGRESS OF LEARNING 

ProblemB. The chief problems to be considered are as fol- 
lows: 

(i) How rapidly are new associative bonds formed? 

(2) Does the rate of acquiring new connections and new materials 
omtjnue uniformly per unit of time or per repetition? 

(3) Do variations in rate occur in a uniform manner? 

(4) What causes will bring about variations in rate? 

(5) Does the rapidity of learning occur in a similar manner in 
all types of learning? 

Such problems as these may profitably be raised with regard to 
any sort of learning. If we consider the learning of a language we 
may ask, How rapid is the progress in acquiring the meanings of 
the words, knowledge and use of grammatical forms and ability to 
translate? Is progress uniform or are there times of rapid advance 
occurring in alternation with periods of little or no gain? What 
conditions will promote the learning of the language most ef- 
fectively? If we could answer these and similar questions con- 
cerning any type of learning we would be able to control its 
progress far more economically than we are able to at the pres- 
ent time. 

The Curve of Learning. The rate and progress of learning 
may be expressed in terms of the amount done per unit of time, or 
in terms of time required per unit of work. The relation between 
these two variables is represented by the curve of learning in 
which one function, usually time, is represented along the base 
line, and the other, usuaUy amount accomplished, is represented 
along the vertical axis. Figure 36 represents a typical curve of 
learning in which progress is measured by the amount achieved per 
five minutes of time. It represents the rate of forming associations 
between numbers and letters in transcribing letters into numbers 
as specified in the author's Experiments ('17), Chapter X. 

Characteristics of Learning Curves. Most of the experimental 
work on the course of learning curves has been done chiefly with 
various kinds of skills such as telegraphy, typewriting, tossmg 
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balls, mirror tracing, substitutions, and the like. Little has been 
done on the progress of analytical types of learning, on the advance 
in the acquisition of facts of a science or of the history of a country, 
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Five Minatfl Periods i 

Fio. 36. — A curve of learning showing the progress of one person in learning 
to substitute numlKis for letters in tlie experiments outlined in Chapter X, 
Experiments in Educaiionai Fsyihology. 

or on the rate at which a child learns to read or to write. Conse- 
quently most of our generalizations up to the present time have 
been based upon curves that represent the acquisition of skill. 




B2 80 

Weeks of Frutica 
Fig. 37. — Improvement in telegraphy. Individual E. L. B, After Bryan 
and Barter ('97, p. 49). 

Such curves seem to have in common two general characteristics, 
although it is doubtful whether they are universal in all types of 
learning: (i) An initial period of rapid progress, and {2) successive 
periods of no progress, or plateaus, followed by periods of rapid 
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progress. Theoretically, a curve of learning may have two initial 
directions: (i) rapid prc^ess followed by slower progress; or (2) 
slow prt^ess followed by more rapid progre^ that is, a cimvex or a 
concave fom^wiih all possible shapes between these extremes. The 
large majority of curves of learning derived to date are of the former 
sort. All the illustrations reproduced in Figures 37 to 41 have this 
general shape. In the substitution test referred to in Figure 36 
the author found that among twenty curves obtained from as 
many individuals, thirteen were of convex form, six were practically 
str^ht lines rising from left to right, and one was of concave 
form. Hence, initial rapid gain seems to be a very common feature 




DtPmctica 

Fig. 38. — Improvement in telegraphy analyzed. Individual J. S. After 
Biyui and Harter ('99, p. 350). 



in curves of skill. Other types of c 



s are shown in Figures 42 



The early period of rapid prepress may be due (i) to the fact that 
the first elements of a new set of materials or a new set of associa- 
tions may be picked up rather easily and quickly because of their 
simplicity, (2) to the probability that the first stage of practice in a 
new type of learning makes available various elements or activities 
already in the possession of the learner, (3) to the initial zeal in 
beginning a new task, {4) to the large opportunity for progress in 
the banning, (5) to the physiological limit in many types of skill 
such as typewriting, mirror tracing and writing numbers for letters, 
and (6) to an absolute limit of the number of bonds that the task 
presents to the learner. Thus typewriting has a physiological 
limit in the rapidity with which the fingers can be moved in striking 
the keys. Progress cannot go on indefinitely at the original rate. 
Typewriting also has an absdule limit in the number of strokes 
to belt 
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Book e^luns the initial period of rapid progress thus: 

"After what has been said our esplanation of the general features of 
our curves can be brief. The first rapid and continuous rise is due to 
the fact that the learner is making progress along many different lines at 
once. Rapid strides of improvement are possible and made ^multa- 
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Fio. 39. — Progress in learning Rusdan. After Swift ('08, p. 19S). 

neously in every department of the work. The learner is not only forming 
and perfecting letter associations but syllable, word and phrase associa- 
tions as well. He is simultaneously improving his method of dealing 
with every problem that the writing presents; locating the keys, directing 
and controlling his fingers, 'spelling' 01 initiating the movements, get- 
ting his copy, learning to deal with special difficulties, learning to keep 
attention more closely and economically applied to the work, etc. The 
curves will rise rapidly and continuously so long as many of these poasibil- 
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ities of improvement exist. As they grow less numerous the rate of gain 
will likewise decline until, as still more skill is acquired, a state is reached 
where most adaptations or short cuts in method have been made; fewer 




Fig. 40. — Improvement in tracing a star outline when seen in a mirror. 
Continuous lines represent reduction in seconds in successive trials. Dotted 
line represents reduction in errors. 
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Fig. 41.— Improvement in typewridng by the dght method. After Book 
('oS plate, opposite p. 31). 
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special habits remain to be developed; fewer adaptations are possible. 
Those possible have become harder and harder to make, because they 
must be made in the realm of higher habits where the learner has had 
less experience. Every man has had experience with the first stages of 
learning, but little with the later stages because most people touch 
lightly many things and are masters of nothing. There being now fewer 
adaptations to make, and the process of finally perfecting all the ^ledal 
associations being so gradual and slow, the learning curve becomes, as 
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Fig. 4J. — Progress in ball-tossing. The horizontal axis represents days. 
The vertical axis represents the number of balls caught. AfterSwift ('o8,p. 174), 

the expert stage is approached, almost horizontal. In the later stages of 
learning the sole gain must come from an occasional adaptation and 
from a further perfection of the present habits and methods of work." 
(Book, '08, pp. QQ f.) 

Swift and Batson have each published curves based on the in- 
crease in skill in ball-tossing which purport to be of the concave 
type. A careful examination of the original data shows that the 
apparently concave form is in reality due in each case to peculiari- 
ties in the method of plotting. Fortunately some of the data pub- 
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lished by Batson permit of being plotted strictly according to the 
principle laid down at the beginning of this chapter, namely, that 
vertical distances represent amounts of performance and horizontal 
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Days Practice 
Fig. 43. — Lower graph shows Batsoc's original ci 



the reconstruction of his a 



IS stated in the text. 



ft. Upper graph shows 



distances represent equal amounts of time or practice. This method 
of plotting yields the perfectly typical convex learning curve shown 
in Figure 43. 

The types of learning so far investigated have been for the most 
part of a relatively simple sort. Other types of learning may be ex- 
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pected to bring to light curves of very different shape. Tliis is par- 
ticularly true of forms of learning which depend chiefly upon an- 
alysis and selection or in cases where there is no physiological or 
absolute limit within ordinary attainable bounds, such as, for ex- 
ample, learning facts of history. 

Two rather extensive studies oti analytical types of learning are 
now available. They reveal a very characteristic type of curve. 
The first mvestigation, by Ruger ( '10), was based upon the number 
e solutions of a given medianical puzzle that could be 



o show the progress in solving puzzles. After Ruger ('10). 
as reconstructed by Tbomdlke ('14), III, p. 342. 

performed by an individual within a certain period of time, Fig- 
ure 44. It yields a strikingly concave curve in marked contrast to 
those we have previously examined. Unfortunately, practice was 
not continued long enough to reveal the complete curve of this type 
of learning. A second study, by Hull, was based upon the rate of 
evolution of abstract ideas as shown by their increase in ability 
to fimction. Figure 45. The material used was an elaborate 
system of Chinese characters combined with nonsense syllables. 
In this case the work was carried to the point of perfection^ He 
found as a consequence not only the initial concave section shown by 
Kuger but a later period of diminishing returns. Taken alone, this 
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last section strikingly resembles the learning curves of the simplei 
processes and its course is doubtless determined by the same causes. 
The initial plateau or period of slow progress is probably due to the 
necessity of making a preliminary analysis of the material used be- 
fore proceeding with the remainder of the process. Clearly the 
elements common to many situations, as in Hull's investigation, 
for example, must be perceived as separate elements before they 
can be perceived as common elements. 

It seems also quite likely that in learning facts of history oi facts 
of science, in which there is no physiological limit and in which 
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Minutes of Work 
Fig. 45- — Progress of two individuals in generalizing abstractions or fonning 
concepts. After Hull ('19). 

the number of items that may be learned is practically unlimited, 
the course of the curve, at least for a considerable distance, is con- 
cave. This is hinted at in the results obtained with the author's 
tests in geography and history. Thus In the former test, given at 
the end of the sdiool year to some 1,300 pupils, and in the latter 
test given to some 2,000 pupils, the average scores for the ends of the 
respective years were as follows: 

Grade 5 6 7 8 

Geogi^hy 35 46 7* 

American History 7 ao 38 

These scores substantially mean that so many geographical or 
historical items were known to the pupil. Both sets of figures show 
a larger gain from the second year to the third year than from the 
first to the second. These data furnish of course only fragmentary 
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portkms of the curves of learning in these subjects. But so for as 
any form may be inferred from them, it is probably of the con- 
cave sort. 

It seems probable that future experimentation will yield similar 
forms of curves in other types of learning. Apparently there are 
types of learning in whidi continued tr^ning btmgs increasing 
returns. Thomdike states that: 

"Negative acceleration (that is rapid rise or coDves form) of any great 
amoimt is far from being a geaeral rule of learning. On the contrary, 
it may well be that there are some functions, such as amount of knowledge 
of history or geography, or of foreign languages, or of fiscal statistics, 
where, by any justifiable score for 'amount of knowledge' the rate of 
improvement in hour after hour of practice would rise, giving a pro- 
nounced positive acceleration. Each item of information may, in such 
cases, make the acquisition of other items easier; learning some one fact 
may involve knowledge of a score of new facts in the shape of its relations 
to the facts previously learned. So knowledge may roll up like a snow- 
ball, its sum being, say, as the cube of the amount of time spent. What 
we may call the 'knowledge functions' do, as a rule, show, to say the 
least, very much less of the diminishing returns from increasing practice 
than do the functions of skill in some single tine of work which figure so 
often in the experimental studies of practice." ('14, II, p. 257.) 

Whether or not plateaus occur universally in all types of learning, 
and whether they are really unavoidable stipes in the course of 
learning, is an open question. They have not been found to occur 
as generally as the initial rise even in curves of skill, Bryan and 
Barter found periods of slow progress in three-fourths of their 
subjects, ppok found them in two of his three persons, and Swift 
reports none. In the twenty curves obtained in the author's sub- 
stitution test, eleven contained plateaus and nine did not. The 
practice periods totaled izo minutes. It is possible that some of the 
curves might have shown plateaus if the practice had been con- 
tinued longer. 

Batson, who undertook an investigation for the purpose of study- 
ing plateaus, found none in the ball-tossing curves, although the 
training was continued for a long time, but found a pronounced 
plateau in leammg to throw shot into a pocket. 

Plateaus may be caused by lagging in energy, by loss of atten- 
tion, interest, and effort, by fatigue, by periods of mechanization, 
and the like. R^id progress after a plateau may be due to a re- 
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cuperation in phj^cal energy, in attention, interest, and effort, 
to the acquisition of new methods of learning and doing the task 
concerned, and to better use of the bonds which have been made au- 
tomatic by the preceding practice. Bryan and Harter believe thati 
th«^ p^a^ ^^ll^i in thr learning of telegraphy were due to the establisti-l 
mpT\\ ni a ti;.-«i-/-tiy .^f fif[i'i»° During the initial period of progress! 
the simple elements such as the s^nals for letters, were acquired 
first and when these all had been learned, there came a dead level 
during which the connections became automatized, and then r^idl 
progress was again possible by virtue of the acquisition of combd- 
nations of letters into words and words into phrases. Their own 
statement follows: 

"A hierarchy of habits may be described in this way: (i) There is a. 
certain number of habits which are elementary constituents of all other 
habits within the hierarchy, (a) There are habits of a higher order which, 
embracing the lower as elements, are themselves in turn elements of 
higher habits, and so on. (3) A habit of any order, when thoroughly ac- 
quired, has physiological and, if conscious, psychological unity. The 
habits of lower order which are its elements tend to lose themselves in 
it, and it tends to lose itself in the habits of higher order when it appears 
as an element therein. 

" 2, The Order of Learning the Habits of the Telegraphic Language. 

" The synchronous curves of Figure 38 and the experience of operators 
agree in showing that from an early period letter, word, and higher habits 
make gains (a) simultaneously, but (b) not equally. 

" (a) The simultaneity in these g^ns is shown in Figure 38 by the fact 
that from the point where the curves diverge, each continues to rise. 
This is perh^s to be explained by the fact that from an early stage the 
learner practises with sentences, taking them as slowly as necessary. In 
this way there is incidental practice of every language unit and of eveiy 
language unit in its proper setting. 

" (b) The curves of Figure 38 show also, however, that for many 
mpnths the chief gain b in the letter and word habits, that the rate of r&. 
ceiving sentences, is in this pieriod, mainly determined by the rate of re- 
ceiving letters and words, and that rapid gain in the higher language 
habits does not begin until letter and word habits are well fixed. This ob- 
jective result is supported by the introspective evidence of operators. In 
the first days one is forced to attend to letters. In the first months one is 
forced to attend to words. If the learner essays a freedom for which he is 
unfit, suddenly a letter or word which is unfamiliar explodes in his ears 
and leaves him wrecked. He has no useful freedom for h^her language 
units which he has not earned by making the lower ones automatic. The 
rank and file of operators are skves to the machinery of the telegraphic 
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language. They must copy dose. They cannot attend much to the sense 
of the message as it comes, but must get its form, and re-read for the 
sense. Only when all the necessary habits, high and low, have become 
automatic, does one rise into the freedom and speed of the expert. 

" 3. The Plateaus. 

" We are now prepared to offer an explanation for the salient peculi- 
arity of the receiving curve — -its plateaus. 

" A plateau in the curve means that the lower-order habits are ap- 
proaching their maximum development, but are not yet sufficiently 
automatic to leave the attention fre^ to attack the higher-order habits. 
The length of the plateau is a measure of the difficulty of makii^ the 
lower-order habits sufficiently automatic" 

The explanation of plateaus probably depends upon tbe nature 
of the learning process in which they occur. The theory of the 
hierarchy of habits would probably not apply to such a task as 
mirror tracing. 

Experimenters are divided in their opinions concerning the in- 
evitableness or the usefulness of plateaus even in those types of 
learning in which they frequently occur. Bryan and Harter, Swift 
and others believe that they serve a beneficial purpose. Swift, 
for example, says: 

"The real advance in the early stages of learning is made during the 
periods of seeming arrest of progress. The manifest advance, that 
which is revealed by the curve or by examination marks, which is the 
same thing, is discouragingly brief. By far the greater part of the learning 
period b spent on plateaus when both teacher and pupil, faihng to under- 
stand the situation, feel that they are marking time. Yet it is during 
these days of retardation that the valuable and sohd acquisitions are 
being made. Americans who spend several years in Germany pass 
through a long period of discouragement. Though they study the lan- 
guage faithfully, and avail themselves of every opportunity to practice 
conversation, they seem to make absolutely no progress. The length of 
this plateau-period varies witi different persons, but all experience its 
oppressiveness. Now the most curious feature of thb plateau, aside from 
its overpowering monotony, is the suddenness with which it finally dis- 
appears. Several have told the writer that they went to sleep one night 
unable to understand anything, as it seemed to them, and utterly dis- 
couraged, and awoke the following morning to find that they had mas- 
tered the language, that they could understand practically everything 

I that was said to them. The word associations and national pecuharities 
of thought sequence had been automatized during the long period when 

■ no visible progress was being made." ('06, pp. 310 f.) 
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Other investigators believe that plateaus are not necessary 
stages m the course of learning, but that they are due to causes 
which may be avoided by introducing new stimuli or new methods 
of attack in learning so that continued progress may be possible. 

Plateaus are apparentiy not universal in all types of learning, 
nor are they found in all persons in the same type of learning. 
Whether they are useful stages in the learning process is a moot 
question. If they are not necessary, it would be highly important 
for education to prevent their occurrence in the learning of school 
material (i) by removing the conditions which bring them about, 
and (2) by providing stimuli at the [>oints at which they are apt 
to occur so as to continue upward in the course of learning. Further 
experimentation will have to be made to furnish a definite sdution 
, of the problem. 

Factors Affecting Progress, a. Length and Distribution of the 
Periods of Work. How long at a time, and how often, should the 
learner work at hjs task in order to make the maximum progress 
for the time devoted to it? Every type of learning probably has 
an optimum length and frequency of p^iods of practice. Ebbing- 
haus ('85), in his pioneer study of memory, found that it was better 
in learning nonsense syllables to distribute a given amount of 
time over three days than to spend it all on one day. Sixty-eight 
repetitions made in iomiediate succession were not as advantageous 
for later releaming as thirty-eight repetitions distributed over 
three days. Practically all investigators who have touched upon 
this phase of learning have found a principle of similar nature. 
Jost {'97), also working with syllables, found, for example, that 
two repetitions a day for twelve days were better than four repeti- 
tions a day for three days. Some of the results of both Ebbinghaus 
and Jost imply that in some instances a decreasing amount of 
time on successive days would be more economical than an equal 
amount on all days; that instead of distributing 24 repetitions 
by having four on six successive days, it would be better to have 
eight on the first day, six on the second, four on the third, three 
on the fourth, two on the fifth, and one on the sixth day. 

Lueba and Hyde ('05), in an experiment on learning to transcribe 
English words into German script, found that of four plans of 
distributing time, twenty minutes twice a day yielded the slowest 
gain, while twenty minutes every third day yielded better, and 
twenty minutes every day or every other day yielded the best 
results. 
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Miss Munn ('09) made an investigation of practice in a sub- 
stitution test consisting of transcribing 4,000 letters into other 
letters according to a key. Her distributions of time and results 
are given in the followii^ table: 





TABLE 38 




Practice 


in substituting letters for other letters according to a key. After 




Munn Cog) 


Average Time (Seconds) 
First 100 


No. of 




Letters Last 100 


Subjects 


Distribution of Work 




23 


200 letten: a day for jo suecesave days 


41 s 13-4 




Boo letters a day for 5 succcsave days 
(400 in a. m., 400 in p. m.) 


57. S I7-I 


4 


1000 letters a day for 4 successive days 


47-00 16.5 




iooo letters a day, seven days apart 


39-5 18.2 




4000 letters in one day (1000 at a sitting) 


38. 5 18.S 



4 3000 letters a day (at one sitting) 

The highest degree of efficiency was reached by the 20-day 
group who reduced then- time for the last aoo letters to 13.4 seconds, 
A definite comparison is a little difficult to make owing to the 
krge differences in initial ability among the various groups. 

In the substitution test carried out by the author. Figure 46, 
ten minutes twice a day was productive of the greatest progress, 
twenty minutes once a day was productive of almost as rapid 
progress, forty minutes once a day was productive of considerably 
less progress, while 120 minutes at one time produced scarcely 
half as much progress as the ten-minute or twenty-minute periods. 
The total time in all four distributions was the same. 

Dearborn ('10), who reported an earlier experiment with the 
same substitution test, divided the subjects into two groups work- 
ing ten minutes once a day and ten minutes twice a day respectively. 
He found a small advantage in favor of the former group. 

Pyle ('13), working with a substitution test, reports that: 

"Generally speaking, daily practice seems to pve better returns than 
the same number of periods distributed on alternate days or in twice-a- 
day periods. However, there is some evidence that in the early stages of 
habituation, the second practice on the same day gives good returns and 
that, later on, alternate days may be the best distribution." 
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Kiiby ('13) carried out a practice experiment in addition and 
division with 1,300 pupils in the third and fourth grades. The 
pupils practiced addition in 22.5, 15, 6, and 2-minute periods, and 
division in 20, 10, and 2-nunute periods with the following gains; 




Fig. 46. — Practice in writing numbers for letters according to a key. After 
Starch C12). 

10 min. curve = group working 10 min. twice a day. 

40 " " = " " 40 " eveiy other day. 



TABLE 3g 
Addition 
Per Cent Gain over the 
ai-s-Minute Period Peri 



Divi^on 

Per Cent Gain over the 
d lo-Minute Period 



46-5% 

The superiority of the 2-minute period is probably exaggerated, 
as Thomdike has suggested, by the greater opportunity for out- 
side practice and longer continuation of regular school work, since 
this period was extended over a larger number of days, 

Thomdike ('11) compared the in^rovement in multiplying 
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mentally with three-place numbers continuously, for two to twelve 
hoiirs with Miss Whitley's ('11) subjects who did three similar 
problems a day for twenty days. The outcome was in favor of 
the distributed practice, but probably only slightly so when allow- 
ance is made for the effect of fatigue in the continuous work. 

In general, relatively short periods of work in simple assodative 
learning are probably the most economical. It would be unwise 
in the absence of more extensive experimental studies, to generalize 
to all types of learning and particularly to the learning of school 
subjects. What the most productive periods for learning reading 
or spelling or Latin or English composition are, will have to be 
determined experimentally in each case. All that we can say at 
present is that each type of learning probably has its optimum 
length and distribution of practice periods. Lyon has stated the 
matter in the following manner as a result of his stucUes on this 
problem: 

"With reference to the problem of the most favorable distribution of 
angle reading. ... I would say that the most general statement that 
can be made, taking all materials and methods of presentation into con- 
aderation, is that the most economical method is to distribute the read- 
ings over a rather lengthy period, Ihe intervals between the readings 
being in arithmetical proportion. For example, with one individual, in 
memorizing a poem of twenty stanzas, the highest retentiveness was 
obtained by distributing the readings as follows: two hours, eight hours, 
one day, two days, four days, eight days, sixteen days, thirty-two days, 
etc. The practical bearing of the results obtained on education in general 
is that when associations have once been foYmed, they should be recalled 
before an interval so long has elapsed that the original associations have 
lost their color and cannot be recalled in the same shape, time, and order. 
In general it was found that the most economical method for keeping 
material once memorized from disappearing was to review the material 
whenever it started to fade. Here also the iutervab were found to be, 
roughly speaking, in arithmetical proportion. For similar reasons the 
student is advised to review his lecture notes shortly after taking them, 
and, if possible, to review them again the evening of the same day. Then 
the lapse of a week or two does not make nearly so much difference. 
When once he has forgotten so much that the various associations orig- 
inally made have vanished, a considerable portion of the material is 
irretrievably lost." ('13, p. 161,) 

b. Forgetting. Learning is, in a certain sense, a fortification 
against forgetting, and from the practical side, it is important to 
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know how frequently and in what manner the fortifications should 
be strengthened in order to resist the attacks of forgetting. Only 
a few experimental studies have been made on the rate and factors 
of forgettit^. Ebbii^haus ('85) learned nonsense syllables until 
he could give them once correctly, and then measured the rate of 
foi^tting by the amount of time required for releaming them at 
different intervals after the original memorizing. Radossawlje- 
witch C'07) used nonsense syllables and poetry, Bean ('12) used 
series of letters, and Magneff ' used poetry. The curves of for- 
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getting obtained by the-se investigators are presented in Figiu^ 47. 
They agree in showing a very rapid rate of loss at first, followed 
by a very gradual decline afterwards. In retaining syllables, 
Ebbingfaaus found that he forgot as much in the first twenty min- 
utes as in the following thirty days; in remembering a poem which 
had been learned to the point of two perfect repetitions, Rados- 
sawljewitch found that his subjects forgot as much in the first 
two days as in the next twenty-five days. 

Inquiry into the rate of deterioration of connections through 
lack of practice have also been made by Book ('08), Rejall,^ Swift 
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and Schuyler ('07) in the case of typewriting, and by Swift in the 
case of tossing balls. These seem to indicate mudi greater per- 
manency in sensori-motor connections than in the memory of syl- 
lables or poetry. 

The experimental work on forgetting is too limited as yet to 
permit of much definite application in the practical procedure of 
learning school material. The one suggestion that may possibly 
be made would be this: Since the rate of forgetting is very rapid 
at first and more gradual later on, it probably would be highly 
advantageous to have releaming of a given material come very 
frequently at first and more rarely later on. Thus the facts of a 
lesson in history or the newly acquired words of a spelling lesson 
should be reviewed the next day or perhaps preferably on the 
same day, then again two or three days later and then a week or 
ten days later, and so on. 

The effect of long vacations upon the retention of school material 
has been investigated only partially. Measurements of skill in 
arithmetical operations in June and September show heavy losses 
(see page 403) and raise the question as to whether long vacations 
are really profitable or detrimental. 

c. Concentralion, EfoH, and Zeal. "Practice makes perfect," 
is only a half truth. Only practice with zeal and effort is likely to 
bring improvement. A great deal of practice and repetition may 
continue day in and day out without the shghtest gain. While 
the factor of zealous attention and interest has long been recog- 
nized as a matter of common-sense observation, its real value, 
however, has never been appreciated until experimental studies 
pointed out its actual significance, Bryan and Harter have called 
attention to this point in a very anphatic manner as follows: 

" A fact which seems to be highly significant is that years of daily prac- 
tice in receiving at ordinary rates will not bring a man to his own max- 
imum ability to receive. The proof of this fact is that men whose re- 
ceiving curve has been upon a. level for years, frequently rise to a far 
higher rate when forced to do 50 in order to secure and hold a position 
requiring the higher skill. That daily practice in receiving will not 
assure improvement is further seen in the fact that in many cases in- 
ferior operators after being tolerated for years are finally drof^ed be- 
cause they do not get far enough above the dead line. One concluMon 
seems to stand out from all these facts more clearly than anything else, 
namely, that in learning to interpret the telegraphic language, it is in- 
tense effort which educates. This seems to be true throughout the whole 
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length of the curve. Every step in advance seems to cost as much as the 
former. Indeed, each new step seems to cost more than the former. In- 
quiry at the telegraph school and among operators indicates that between 
sixty and seventy-five per cent of those who begin the study of telegraphy 
become discouraged upon the plateau of the curve just below the main- 
line rate. As a rule, ordinary operators will not make the painful effort 
necessary to become experts. Facts of an analogous character will be 
recalled from other fields. 

"The physiological, psychological and pedagogical implications of this 
conclusion are manifestly important. If in our educational methods in 
the past, we have often made the pace that kills, there is possibly the 
danger on the other hand that we shall make school work all play, and so 
eliminate the intense effort which b necessary for progress," C'97, p- 53) 

A great deal of learning is done 'without any real zeal or effort 
toward improvement. The usual way in which a great many 
children leam to play the piano illustrates how much practicing 
and leamii^ consists in dawdling with more attention upon the 
clock than upon the music sheet. A great deal of learning of school 
material is done with the same lack of interest and effort. 

d. Specific Practice in the Functions to be Improved. One of tlie 
striking discoveries of experimental investigations is the very 
rapid progress in specific functions when the practicing is done on 
the particular connections to be established. A surprisingly large 
percentage of pupils make little or no pri^ess in an entire year's 
work in such subjects as reading, writing, and the like, while the 
remaining pupils make only a part of the progress that they could 
make if their efforts were squarely directed at the material to be 
learned or at the associations to be established. 

The numerous practice experiments that have been conducted 
in psychological laboratories during the last two decades furnish 
overwhelming evidence of the tremendous improvement ob- 
tained under experimental conditions. Only a few examples will 
be cited. 

The writer found that eight persons, practicing mental multi- 
plication of three-place numbers by one place-numbers for about 
15 minutes a day for 14 successive dayn, made euormously large 
gains as shown in the following table: 
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TABLE 40 
Improvement in mental multiplication. After Starch ('11) 



,„,..... 


EulUfles Done 


EKAHPLza Dome 


G>oss Gain 


PnCENTAGE 
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37-7 
13-8 
41.7 
14-7 
37 

2S 

33.4 


62,3 

81 

4S-4 

71.4 

»9 

29.8 

66 


37.5 
43-3 
ai.6 
39.7 
14-3 
63 
4.8 
43.6 
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9' 
71 

07 
170 
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These subjects gained in approximately four hours of practice 
per person over 100%, varying, of course, from one person who 
made little gain up to two persons who gained nearly 200%. 

Wells found the amounts of gain from 150 minutes of practice 
in addition on the part of ten adults as follows: 

TABLE 41 

Improvement in addition; adults. After WeUs ('u) 





Numhe. or Additions in Five Minutes 


PEHCEUtAOE WHICH 

Amoukt Done ok JOih 




Fi.sr Day 


3«a Dav 


Gross tlMN 




150 
180 
30O 

32S 
225 
33S 
350 
260 
290 


3S0 
380 

430 
380 
368 
460 
570 
440 
540 
540 


130 

230 
160 
143 
23s 
33S 

280 
250 


187 






3IS 
173 
164 
304 
343 
.76 


4f.:::::::: : 





















The gains show approximately a doubling in efficiency in the 
course of thirty days. 

Dearborn used vocabularies and poetry in learning experiments 
and reported the following results: 
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TABLE 48 
Dnprovement in ability to memorize. After Dearborn ('ic 

ToTAi Puc- Amoukt Ndhbei op Total Tore Re- 
Subject ncE TiHi Leained Davb or Auouht quibh) oh 
InHodbs Daily Fractice Learned FikstDax 

Learning the English meanings of French or German words: 
1 6 t/3 so 31 loso 30 



S 72/3 30 30 600 40 

Learning poetry: 

7 31/3 32 'S 480 38 

8 3J/3 18 16 l88 30 



Similar results have been reported by Bair in tossing shot, by 
Swift and Batson in tossing balls, by Whitley in drawing lines in a 
maze, by Wells in tapping, by Khne, Wells, and Whitley in can- 
cellation tests, by Thomdike, Wells, and Kirby in adding, by 
Swift, Book, Rejall in typewriting, by Ebert and Meumann, 
Winch, Sleight, Dearborn, and Fracker in memory — in fact in all 
experimental work in which practice enters. Improvement of 
mental functions through practice is well-nigh universal and the 
amount of improvement through specific training under experi- 
mental conditions is almost incredible, particularly when we con- 
trast with it the gains made in school functions in from 50 to 150 
hours devoted to a subject in the course of a year. 

The average gain made by pupils in school activities in the 
course of a year's practice as indicated by the standard scores 
derived from measurements with tests and scales is shown in the 
following percentages of gain at the end of the eighth grade as 
compaxed with the end of the seventh grade: 
' Appcoximale. 
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TABLE 43 
Based upon published scores for the v; 



Reading: speed, words per second 

Reading: comprehension, words written. 

Writing: speed, letters per minute 

Writing: quality, Tbomdike scale 

Addition: Courtis Series B — rights. 



Multiplic&doD: " " " 
Division: " « " 
Reasoning: Starch Arith. Scale A. . 
Language: Starch Gram. Scale A. . 
Composition : Hillegas Scale 



These gains are surprisingly trivial when compared with the 
gains, often running over ioo%, rqjorted in connection with 
experimental investigations of practice. 

Definite experimental results are not at hand to substantiate 
the following assertion, which may seem doubtful but which is 
not impossible from the present indication of other measurements, 
such as those presented by Dearborn in Table 42 or by the writer 
in Table g (Experiments), namely, that the average high school 
pupil could learn in 20 minutes a day for thirty days, all the Latin 
words (500 words) that he would need in an entire year of Latin. 
He could learn in 30 minutes a day for one-half the school year, 
all the Latin words (approximately 2,000) that he would use in his 
entire study of four years of high school Latin. 

The difficulty with the material of school subjects is that we do 
not, and in some instances we cannot, specify with sufficient def- 
initeness just wherein the improvement is to be made. We can 
point out specifically to a child whether or not he spells a word 
correctly and what part of the word may be incorrect, but we have 
not until recent years made any attempt at determining which 
particular words a child really ought to know how to 'spell. The 
pupil was given a list of words selected more or less on the basis 
of their imusualness and difficulty rather than upon the basis of 
usefulness or frequency of occurrence. The idea seemed to be that 
if he learns to spell a sufficient number of difficult and useless words, 
he will know how to spell all other words in the English language. 
The school has virtually said, "Learn to spell," but has not said 
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what a child should leam to spell. Even ia a subject in which the 
associative bonds may lie precisely defined so that they can be 
directly attended to, we have not done so. The same situation 
obtains in practically all other subjects with the added difficulty 
that in some subjects the material is of such a nature that specific 
directions and specific material or specific bonds to be formed, 
camiot easily be isolated. This is particularly true of such a sub- 
ject as English composition which represents the opposite extreme 
from spelling and arithmetic. The child is told to improve his 
style, or his language, or his expression, or his originality, or his 
imagination; but he is not told very definitely how he may do this, 
or just what he is to do. The school should, therefore, aim to 
specify exactly what sort of learning is to be done so that a definite 
notion on the part of the learner may be formed of the precise bonds 
and connections to be made. 

e. Definite Knowledge of Success and Error. Much experimental 
work implies that the feeling of satisfaction resulting from success- 
ful trials of a task facilitates the formation of the connections con- 
cerned. It seems obvious therefore as a practical matter that pre- 
cise knowledge of the success or failure on the part of the learner 
is exceedingly important. It will not only serve to arouse the 
feeling of satisfaction but also help to define the particular bonds 
to be established. Feelings of dislike on the part of the learner 
toward the material to be learned undoubtedly interfere with the 
rapid formation of the connections, and frequently the feeling - 
of dislike is accompanied by an attitude of unwillingness or stub- 
bornness indicated by such statements as "I know I can't learn 
languages; I never could." "I never was able to get mathematics." 
"I can't memorize anything," A concrete case that came under 
the writer's observation was that of a man considerably older than 
the average university student, who in the experiment on the trans- 
ference of training (Chapter XI, Experiments in Educational 
Psychology) reported that he was unable to learn vocabulary and 
that the net result of half an hour's work on the first list was ten 
words. The average student is able to leam the entire list of thirty 
words in from twelve to fifteen minutes. He further stated that 
he had always had great difficulty in learning languages. In order 
to ascert^n, if possible, the real status of his memory and other 
abUities, he was tested by Terman's revision and some additional 
tests, all of which indicated that he was of average intelligence and 
that his memory was not defective, but approximately average. 
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He was informed of the results of the tests, that his defective 
memory was largely illusory, and that probably his real trouble 
lay in his contrary attitude toward certain tasks, which was also 
indicated by his own statements concerning his work. The general 
eflect upon his later attitude in learning was a distinctly whole- 
some one. This case is cited because it exemplifies many similar 
instances of persons who fed incapable of learning certain things. 

/. Interest in Improvement. One important element in the re- 
markably large amount of gain throu^ practice in specific func- 
tions, is the fact that the progress is directly observable and 
definitely measureable which in turn produces a real zeal toward 
improvement and toward outstripping the preceding records. 
In an experiment such as the substitution test or the practice ex- 
periments in arithmetical operations, the observation of a definite 
gain is possible so that the learner can see just how much progress 
he is making. The practical value of this suggestion would be the 
creation of circumstances for the learning of school subjects similar 
to the conditions of learning in laboratory experiments by intro- 
ducing forms of measurement through which the progress may be 
determined at frequent intervals, so that the pupil may see what 
progress he is actually making. 

In a certain elementary school a series of standard tests ^ was 
applied every month throughout the entire school year. Tests in 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic were given at monthly 
intervals to determine the progress made. Each pupil knew his 
own record in each test and compared it from month to month. 
This condition developed a remarkable interest and zeal in striving 
to surpass the record of the preceding month. The condition 
created thereby was similar to that of a learning experiment under 
laboratory conditions. Each pupil kept his own score and knew 
what gain he was making each month. This condition had a re- 
markable effect upon the total progress made during the school 
year as shown in the accompanying graphs. These results show 
that the pupils made on the average a gain in some studies 
twice as great as that made ordinarily in the coiu^e of a school 
year. This gain cannot be attributed to familiarity with the test 
material since, in the case of reading, different passages were used 
in each successive test; in writing, a different sentence was used 

' The tests were made in The Ahce School, Hibbing, Minnesota, by Prindpal L. J. 
Coubol, and reported in an unpublished theds in the libraiy of (be Univeisily of Wis- 
consju. llie tests were carried out uoder the direclion of Professor V, A. C. HemiKin. 
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each tirae; in spelling, the author's six lists were used in rotation, 
one at a time; and in arithmetic the three sets in the Courtis Series 
A were used and rotated so that there was a recurrence of the same 
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Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Fab, Jdarth April 
Fig. 48. — Progress in speed and compieheDsion of reading combined into 
single scores as measured by monthly tests (Starch reading tests) upon 4th grade 
pupils. Tlie continuous curve represents tlieprosreas of tlie class. The straight, 
broken line is the progress for sdiools generally based upon the standard scores 
for June of the 3rd grade and June of the 4th grade. 

test every three months, but it is very unlikely that this contributed 
any appreciable share toward the gain shown. It would seem, 
therefore, highly desirable if there could be introduced into the 
schoolroom a similar atmosphere of motivation such as obtains 




Fig. 49.— Progiess id speed and quality of writing (Thomdike scale). Other 
facts same as for Fig. 48. 

in learning experiments in the laboratory. The knowledge of one's 
actual ability and of the actual amount of gain serves as an ex- 
ceedingly powerful spur for the learner to surpass his own previous 
performances. The popular dictum "Nothing succeeds like suc- 
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cess" may be partly justified by such experimental results as the 
ones here cited. To see oneself gaining tends to stimulate greater 
efforts toward gain. The educational measuring scales and tests 




ought to serve a useful purpose at this juncture. They will pro- 
vide means whereby the pupil may be able to see for himself in 
definite terms the gains he is making. 




si 



Bq>t Oct, Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Hareh April Har 
Fig. si. — Progress in the fundamental operations in arithmetic (Courtis 
tests). Other data same as for Fig. 48. 

g. Menloi Imagery. After the early studies on mental imagery 
became known, there followed considerable theorizing as to types 
of persons and types of learners, and with it came the resulting 
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endeavors to make applications of these theories to methods of 
teaching, l^us it was said that if a pupil has difficulty in learning 
to spell or in learning a foreign language he may be devoid of, or 
weak in visual imagery; or if he has trouble in learning to write, 
he may be short on motor imagery; or if he finds it hard to learn 
the pronunciation of words, he may be defective in auditory and 
motor imagery; and if he fails in the academic subjects he was sus- 
pected of being devoid in visual and auditory images and strong 
in motor imagery and should therefore turn to manual training. 
The proposed remedy was that the material to be learned should 
be presented to a different sense organ so that the pupil might use 
the imagery natural to him. All these inferences may possibly 
be true; but later additions to our knowledge of mental images 
make us more hesitant regarding the real part played by them in 
learning and concerning the actual differences produced by present- 
ing material to different sense avenues. 

Before we can make changes in practice we must be sure of the 
principles upon which the practice is to be based. It is important, 
therefore, to examine at least the following three considerations: 

In the first place, more careful studies of the sorts of images 
employed by different individuals show that the classification of 
persons into visuals, audiles, motiles, and so on, is fundamentally 
misleading. Studies by Betts ('09) and others have helped greatly 
to clarify the matter by showing that pure types rarely exist. 
During the last six years several hundred students have performed 
the imagery tests outlined in Chapter VII of the author's Experi- 
ments {'17). Among this entire number not more than two or three 
persons were found whose images either were practically all of 
one type, or who had one or another commonly prevalent class 
almost entirely missing. The facts for 95% of all persons are sub- 
stantially as set forth on page 45 {Experiments), namely, that nearly 
all persons have all types of images which are combined in different 
individuals in varying proportions. Mankind as a whole does not 
fall into sharply or even vaguely divided groups of visuals, audiles, 
and so on. They are not found except in rare instances. 

In the serond place, recent inquiries indicate that unages of the 
class most natural or predominant for a given person may be 
aroused by stimuli coming through another sense. For example, 
auditory stimuli may arouse visual images as well as, or even more 
readily than, auditory images if visual images are more natural to 
the individual. Miss Abbott ('09) found in a detailed invest^- 
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tion with four subjects, on the memory consciousness m orthog- 
raphy that "irrespective of the method of presentation and the 
manner of learning, the typical mode of recall for all observers 
was through the visual imagery of the letters" (p. 153). Conse- 
quently it does not follow that, even if a person has a strong lean- 
ing toward one or another -type of imagery, it is necessary or even 
advantageous to present the material to be learned through the 
sense avenue of the favorite type of imagery, 

Colvin and Myers ('09) made an extensive series of tests with 
school children to ascertain to what extent visuals retain visual 
material best, audiles auditory material, and motiles motor ele- 
ments. He concluded that: 

"There seems to be a fairly definite relation between the effectiveness 
of memory in the case of a particular ideational type and the memory 
material which is most suited to that type. In particular the visual type 
retains best material with a visual content and the auditory and motor 
types, to a less degree, material with an auditory or motor content, as the 
case may be," 

While this conclusion is probably justified, the differences among 
the various types of elements retained by the different groups of 
pupils are in most instances small. 

In the third place, the most advantageous mode of sensory 
presentation for a given person is not necessarily the one that 
corresponds to his dominant type of imagery. Much of the experi- 
ment^ evidence that has been accumulated on the problem of 
modes of presentation of the learning material is conflicting in 
character. It is uncertain whether visual, auditory, motor, audi- 
tory-motor, or visual-auditory-motor presentations are most 
advantageous. Henmon {'12) has reported an experiment which 
has thrown important light upon the problem. He employed four 
methods of presentation, visual, auditory, visual-auditory, and 
visual-auditory-motor; and used three sorts of material, concrete 
nouns, two-place numbers, and nonsense syllables presented to 
six subjects with one, two, or three repetitions. 

"In the visual presentation the subjects read the stimuli directly from 
the rotating dnmi and immediately wrote down as many members as 
could be recalled and in the order presented. The subjects were asked 
to repress movements of articulation. In the auditory presentation the 
experimenter read the stimuli from the drum, the subject keeping his 
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eyes dosed and repressing movements of articulatian. In the visual- 
auditoiy presentation the subject both saw the stimuli and heard them 
read by the experimenter. In the visual-auditory-motor presentation 
the subject himself read the lists aloud." 

His results are summarized thus: 

" I. Audiftiry presentation is clearly superior to visual presentation in 
immediate memory of adults, a result attributable to the greater ease and 
freedom of visualization with auditory presentation and the greater 
effort of attention required. 

" 2. This superiority of auditory over visual presentation holds for all 
materials (nouns, nonsense-syllables, numbers), for all subjects irrespec- 
tive of image type, and for one, two and three presentations. TTiis 
result is not in accord with the opinion commonly held that visual pre- 
sentation is superior, especially with meaningless materiaL 

"3. Combined visual-auditory presentation is slightly inferior to the 
auditory alone and decidedly superior to the visual alone. The advan- 
tage of a combined method is very much less than that shown in earlier 
investigations. 

"4. Visual-auditoiy-motor presentation is slightly inferior to the 
auditory and the visual-auditory presentations and superior to tKe visual 
alone. Articulation or vocalization is of little value for immediate mem- 
ory. 

"5. The correlations of abilities with different forms of presentation 
are positive and very high, superiority with one indicating practically 
the same degree of superiority with another," (After Henmon '12.) 

A fair general impression of the present status of our knowledge 
of imagery in relation to learning would be that distinctions among 
types of pupils have been overemphasized and that much of the 
endeavor to adjust methods of teaching accordingly has been mis- 
directed. 

h. Fatigue. As a final important factor in the progress of learn- 
ing, we must consider fatigue. Educational and psychological 
Ut^ture has been replete with discussions regarding the part 
■which fatigue plays in the reduction of mental efficiency. While 
psychological research has provided considerable information 
concerning the course of continuous work and concerning the 
changes in the efficiency of the worker as measured by cross- 
secdonal tests at various stages of work, it has not furnished as yet 
much definite knowledge concerning the control of the work of the 
pupil in school. Pedagogical literature has been generous in 
pointing out signs of fatigue and serious consequences of overwork 
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and in suggestii^ remedies for avoiding exhaustion, yet we are 
not sure whether the so-called symptoms are indications of real 
fatigue or whether any serious or even mild fatigue effects ever 
result from the work as carried out in the great majority of schools. 

In discussions of fatigue it is important to bear in mind two 
distinctions in' the meaning of the term, namely, fatigue in the 
sense of decrease in the capadty to do work, and fatigue in the 
sense of decrease in interest in, or willingness to, work. The two 
are plainly <Uf[erent and do not necessarily go together. The one 
is actual loss in efficiency; the other is a feeling of ennui or weari- 
ness. Much of our thinking about the problem has been confused 
by a failure to distinguish between these two meanings. Fatigue 
in the former sense probably has been greatly exaggerated as an 
educational problem. Perhaps only in exceptional individuals is 
there injurious overstrain due to mental work. The discussion of 
this topic will, therefore, be abbreviated. 

The ejq>erimental methods by which the phenomena of fatigue 
have been invest^ated will first be mentioned briefly. They may 
be divided into two classes: (i) Indirect methods, and (2) Direct 
methods. 

(i) Indirect methods. The principle, upon which the indirect 
methods have proceeded, has been to measure some physiological 
or psychological functions at difierent points during the course of 
work in order to compare the efficiency of those functions on the 
assumption that the difference in them would be indicative of 
efficiency in general. One of the first methods was that employed 
by Griesbach, who determined the two-point threshold u[>on various 
parts of the skin at various times of the day on the belief that a 
decrease in sensitiveness or a widening of the threshold indicated 
a reduction of general mental efficiency. He made extensive com- 
parisons among school children for the purpose of determining 
the amounts of fatigue produced by various types of school work, 
and formulated an elaborate series of conclusions mth regard to 
them. For example, specific fatigue values were assigned by him 
and his followers to the different school subjects. Vannod states 
that mathematics, Latin, and Greek produce most fatigue, and that 
French and geography produce least. The difficulty, however, 
with results of this type is that while the two-point discrimination 
upon the skin varies under different mental and physical conditions, 
it is a rather unsafe basis upon which to make sweeping generaliza- 
tions concerning the general mental efficiency of a person. In 
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fact, Uie closeness of the agreement of the size of the two-point 
threshold with the actual amount of fatigue is too uncertain to use 
this function as a symptom of general mental or physical fatigue. 
A number of other indirect methods have been employed, such as 
the rate of tapping with a stylus, the variation in blood pressure, 
in pulse, in respiration, the range of visual accommodation, sensi- 
tiveness to pain, and so on. The same criticism applies to these as 
to the two-pomt discrimination. These functions may have con- 
comitant variations within rough approxunations, but they are too 
distant to be precise indications of mental efficiency. 

The use of the ergograph as developed by Mosso and his co- 
workers has probably been the most successful and useful method 
for studying problems of fatigue. As such it is, however, a direct 
method for investigating muscular work and fatigue and only a very 
indirect and doubtful method for investigating mental fatigue. 

Other mdirect methods of a more distinct psychological char- 
acter have also been employed. These have consisted of the meas- 
urement of certain mental functions at various' intervals in order 
to determine how much variation there may be in these functions 
and to regard them as indications of mental efficiency in general. 
Such tests have been made upon memory, various types of associa- 
tion processes, perception as measured by cancellation tests, and the 
like. These tests have a certain superiority over those mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph since they deal at least with psychologi- 
cal functions, but they likewise do not directly measure the course 
of work as it actually occurs. They have, however, been useful 
in comparing efficiency in the same mental capacities at various 
points during the course of a day. 

A considerable number of researches by means of cross-sectional 
test methods have been carried out upon school children as well 
as adults. Thus, for example, Sikorsld ('ig) tested pupils before 
and after school in writing from dictation, and compared the 
number of errors made. Bolton ('oa) measured the memory span 
for digits during the early and the later part of the school day. 
Laser ('94) made a test with pupils in addition and multiplication 
at hourly intervals. Friedrich ('97) tested 51 pupils in addition, 
multiplication, and in dictation exercise at houriy periods. Eb- 
binghaus ('97), with the aid of the teachers, gave tests at hourly 
intervals in immediate memory of numbers, in addition and multi- 
plication, and in supplying words and syllables omitted from sen- 
tences. Ritter (1900) used tests in dictations of words, numbers, 
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and sentences, and tests in cancelling letters and words. Thoradike 
{1900, '11 and '12) used, early and late in the school day, tests 
in adding, multiplying, cancelling certain words in a printed text, 
and memorizing numbers, letters, and geometrical forms. Heck 
('13) measured the performances of pupils in adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing at four points during the school day. 
Miss King ^ used tests at five points during the school day in adding 
and multiplying and in answering quesUons of a general informa- 
tional character. 

PracticaUy all of the investigations here mentioned that were 
carried out reliably, agree, when interpreted fairly, in showing that 
efficiency in the various functions examined is changed very slightly 
or unappreciably during the course of a school day. Not all of 
the investigators, however, interpret their results in this manner. 
Thomdike has pointed out a very important misconception in the 
interpretation put by some of the experimenters upon their data, 
namely, that of counting simply the number of errors made at 
different times of the day instead of expressing efficiency in terms 
of both amount and accuracy of work done. This point may be 
illustrated in the case of Frie<hidi's results presented in Table 44. 

TABLE 44, After Friedrich 

The results obWned by Friedrich concerning the accuracy of school work at 

difierent periods of the day 



TiiKorTiST 


Letteke. etc., Wut. 

TEB IN DlCTAHOm 


Proddcis IK Coa- 




PaCzut 

RlOHT 


PerCekt 


FUoHi" 


Wmmq 


Morning Sesaon: 


99-8 

m.6 

99-3 
99. i 
99.4 
990 
990 

99.8 
99.1 

98 9 


'.S 
.6 

'.& 
.6 


98.9 
98.4 
98.0 
98.0 
98.1 
97.8 
97-7 

98.1 
97.9 
97-9 
97.6 








After ind hour and 8 min. rest 




After 3rd hour and two 15 min. rests . . 
After 3rd hour and 15 min. rest 


1.9 
1.9 


Afternoon Session: 




After 2nd hour and 15 min. rest 


2.4 





study reported by Thorndike. ('14, UI, p. (ij). 
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If in this table we compare simply the percentage of errors the 
efficiency of the pupils was over five times as great at the beginning 
of the school day as at the end in the dictation test, and over two 
times as great in the computation tests. If, on the other hand, we 
consider the column giving percentage right we find that the ef- 
ficiency changed but very little. 

To point out further how inconsiderably the performance of 
pupils changes m the course of a day we may note the following re- 
sults from Heck: 

TABLE 45. After Heck ('13) 



T™eo,Tf-st 


Usns 


or WoBK Done 


Pm Cest Corskt 


9 


10 a. m. 
OS a. m. 
10 p. m. 
30 p.m. 


140-37 
14*. S7 
142.67 
143-68 


87-40 
36.08 
86.17 

8S-46 



The amount of work increased slightly while the accuracy de- 
creased slightly from the first test to the last. 

(2) Direct methods. The most fruitful direct methods of measur- 
ing continuous mental work have been the various types of mental 
calculations, particularly addition and multiphcation. These 
methods have been used by Krapelin, Thomdike and Aral, Starch 
and Ash, and others. As an illustration of one type of mental 
addition, the writer has used a method consisting in the mental 
addition of 6, 7, 8, and 9 in rotation by beginning with a given 
number and adding each of these nimibers in turn to the answer 
last obtained, as described in Chapter XVI, Experiments ('17), 
The advanti^ of this form of calculation is that it a&ords suf- 
ficient difficulty and thus fully taxes the efforts of the individual 
and makes possible a minute record of the amount and accuracy of 
work done during succeeding short intervals of time. Figure 53 
shows a curve obtained by this method, covering a period of con- 
tinuous work of two hours. 

As an illustration of mental multiplication, we may cite the 
experiment carried out by Miss Arai under the direction of Thom- 
dike. She used the method of multiplying mentally four place 
numbers by four place numbers, as 4,962 times 7,584, She trained 
herself for a considerable period of time m this type of mental mul- 
tiplication in order to reach an approximate limit of practice. Then 
she did the following experiment: 
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"On Mardi 3, 4, 5, and 6, that subject did the mental multiplication 
Irom II A. M. to 11 P, M. without any pauses except the two or three 
seconds between the examples for recording time. But the subject had 
taken a heavier breakfast than usual at 10 A. M. and a light supper 
after 1 1 P. M. Her health was in good condition and she slept soundly at 
night. The contents of her consciousness during the experiments were 
very simple, all desires being completely subjected to the one desire to 
get trae fatigue curves." (Arai, 'la, p. 37.) 

The remarkable result of all experiments with purely mental 
functions has been that mental efficiency is reduced only very 
slightly even after two or more hours of very difficult, uninterrupted 




Fig. 52, — Mental work curve. TTpper curve shows number of additions 
made per halfminute period. Lower curve shows number of errors made. 
Work was continued for two houis. After Starch and Aah ('17), 

work. Thus in the curve, Figure 52, the reduction in the number of 
additions made per tliirty seconds, was only from 14.0 down to 
13.4, or a loss of only 4.3%. Arai found even in the course of la 
hours of such difficult mental multiplication as she carried out, 
that her efficiency was reduced only by about one-half. Other 
investigators have shown in general the same facts. 

Seashore and Kent ('05) measured continuously, for as long as 
two hours, the threshold of hearing by recording the audibility and 
inaudibility of a sound varied about the limen. The intensity of 
the sound was changed at a uniform rate. As soon as it became too 
faint to be heard the subject gave a signal to the experimenter who 
at once increased the strength of the sound. As soon as it could be 
heard again the subject again responded. Then the sound was de- 
creased again, and so on without break, A sample curve is shown 
in Figure 53- Ten records were obtained which showed that "con- 
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tinuous liminal or moderately faint sounds do not seem to lower the 
efiBciency of the ear in a two hour test" (p. 100). 

It would seem, therefore, on the basis of experimental work, that 
fatigue in the sense of decrease in product achieved is practically a 
negl^ble element in school work. The actual capacity to do work 
with the same degree of accuracy is practically undiminished in the 
course of a school day. Such symptoms of fatigue as have been 
frequently enumerated in pedagogical writings, are apparently only 
superficial signs of monotony, of lack or diminishing of interest, 
or of being bored by school work, and not actual signs of loss of 
capacity to do the work. Such statements as "I simply cannot 
work any longer" made after a half or whole hour's work, are il- 
lusory and probably signify chiefly a weariaess with the work 

' Wiinniii i i- ii-i M i M 

HinnlM 
Fig, 53. — Continuous record of the measurement of the threshold of hearing. 
After Seashore and Kent i'os)- 

which, if it must be kept up by force of conditions, can usually be 
continued without difficulty or harm and usually without beii^ 
seriously boresome. 

The feeling of interest or satisfaction in doing work does decrease 
very materially as the work goes on. Thomdike (17) for exanqJe 
found that the satisfyii^ess of such work as grading compositions 
decreased in the course of two hours to about one-half and in the 
course of four hours to about one-third of the amount of satisfac- 
tion at the be^ning of the period. 

The feeling of weariness, from the practical side of school activ- 
ities as well as of mental work generally, is, however, an important 
item. In a certain sense it is a real thing. Even if it is illusory 
it does interfere with the smooth continuation of work. But it is 
very likely a less serious situation than an actual loss of capacity 
to do work would be. Practically it resolves itself into a problem 
of maintaining interest rather than relieving depreciation of ef- 
&dency. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HOW TO STUDY 

Waste In Studying. Since studying is learning under school 
conditions, it would seem 'worth while to make such suggestions 

as can be made concretely to assist pupils in this important phase 
of the psychology of learning. It may seem preposterous to give 
advice about something concerning which each pupil is presumably 
proficient after years of practice in it, and furthermore to attempt 
to give suggestions on studying may seem to many to be nothing 
more than an "unprofitable delineation of the obvious." It is, 
however, very certain that there is an micalculated waste of energy 
and a still more prodigal waste of time in so-called studying. If 
we may judge from the possibility of improvement in reading ca- 
pacity alone, and from the larger accomplishments attained under 
favorable conditions of work, we may ventm'e to guess that the 
average student could accomplish his work just as efficiently or 
more efficiently, in two-thirds, or less, of the amount of time 
ordinarily consumed, by developing more economical methods 
and habits of studying. Improvements in proper procedure in 
studying have shown how much more may be accomplished in the 
same length of time or even in a shorter period of time. Vicious 
habits of dawdling in school work are acquired, which may have 
their permanent eilect throughout the individual's life. 

Is Studying Worth While? This question is worth raising in 
view of the belief, prevalent among students, parents, and grad- 
uates, that after all it does not matter much whether a pupil does 
well in his studies or not, that the boy who does poorly in the 
grammar grades or the high school wiU outgrow his negligence and 
come into his own when he gets into his college or professional 
course, or that when he gets into the real business of life he will 
outstrip his more studious mates. To what extent are these beliefs 
true or false? To what extent is early scholastic performance 
indicative of similar or different performance later on? To what 
extent is scholastic performance prophetic of performance in life? 

A considerable amoimt of statistical material has been accumu- 
lated in the attempt to answer these questions. Some of this 
176 
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material was presented in the latter part of Chapter IV under the 
heading "Correlations between Early and Later Mental Abilities." 
These correlations were found to be high. Dearborn, for example, 
found that of 472 pupils, whose records were traced through the 
high school and college, only two who were in the lowest quarter in 
the high school rose to the t(^ quarter in the university. It should 
be noted further that these two were just barely poor enough in 
the high school to be classed into the lowest quarter and that 
they rose just barely enough to get into the top quarter in the uni- 
versity. The chances that the pupil who is doing poor work in the 
high school will later come into his own are exceedingly small; 
apparently he has been in his own all along, or, if not, he had better 
have got into his own as soon as possible. 

President Lowell ('10) made a study of the records of the grad- 
uates of Harvard College for a period of twelve years. He found 
the following situation: 

Men graduating with various Percentage graduating with distinction from 

bonots The Law School The Medical School 

A. B.'s with highest honors 60 92 

A. B.'s with great honor '40 87 

A. B.'s with honor 33 76 

A. B.'s without honor 6}4 36 

A. B.'s without honor, of men who 

had entered college with condi- 



The 250 Yale men who graduated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1900-1915 were divided into nine groups according' to their 
scholarship at Yale. These nine groups, with the exception of one, 
finished the Harvard Law School in the same relative order of 
scholarship that they had held at Yale. 

To many persons a more important problem is the relationship 
between scholastic attainment and success in buaness or profes- 
sional work. Foster ('16) has summarized in an interesting manner 
much of the evidence pertaining to tliis problem. He made a 
study of the Harvard College class of 1894. He asked three men, 
the dean of the college, the secretary of the alumni association, 
and a member of the class, to name the most successful men of the 
dass. They were free to use their own interpretation of success 
except that they were not to include men whose success appeared 
to be due chiefly to family wealth or position. The three judges 
agreed on twenty-three men. _ Foster then obtained their records 
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in college and compared them with the records of twenty-three 
other men chosen at random from the same class. The fonner had 
nearly four times as many highest grades as the latter, namely, 
196 A's as compared with $6 A's. By a ^milar plan three judges 
selected the most successful men among the graduates of the 
Univeraty of Oregon for the period of 1878 to 1901. Of the grad- 
uates deagnated as successftd, 53% had been good students and 
17% had been weak students. Of the graduates designated as 
unsuccessful, 12% had been good students and 52% had been weak 
students. 

A study of the alumni of Weslejran University showed that of 
the living graduates for the period of i860 to 1889, 50% of the men 
who had graduated with honors were listed in Who's Who, and 
only 10% of the men who had graduated without honors were in 
Who's Who. Among the living graduates for the period of 1890 
to 1899, 60% of the men graduated with highest honors were listed 
in Who's Who, 30% of the men elected to Phi Beta Kappa were 
listed in Who's Who, while only 11% of the graduates without 
superior scholarship were found in Who's Who. (Nicholson '15). 

E. G, Dexter investigated the records of the living graduates of 
twenty-two colleges and found that s-9% oi the honor scholars 
and only 2% of all graduates were listed in Who's Who. Further- 
more, 56% of the Yale valedictorians were found in Who's Who. 
Their chances were, therefore, more than twenty-five times as 
great as those of other graduates. The records of 13,705 hving 
graduates of two New England colleges revealed the fact that 
5.4% of those who constituted the highest tenth were listed in 
Who's Who while but 1.8% of those in the fourth tenth were there 
listed. Who's Who is, of course, not an absolute criterion of suc- 
cess; it is, however, a rough measure of success. 

A tabulation of the Oxford University men who entered the law 
or the ministry showed the following percentages of men who 
attained distinction in their respective profes^ns: 

Men with vaiying honots 

Men with I5t class honors 

" " ^ " " : ■.■-■.; ■.".::'. 

" " 4th " " 

" " pass degrees 
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As a matter of correct interpretation of these extensive statistics, 
it must not be assumed that success or failure is solely attributable 
to the amount of devotion to school studies. The uniform manner 
with which the early scholastic records agree with the later reairds 
of the same persons, or the pronounced tendency with which scho- 
lastic attainment correlates with business or professional attain- 
ment is probably due to a common cause, namely, original ability 
or make-up of the individual. At their fara v^ue, these figures 
mean that the person who does well in his school work also tends 
rather strongly to be a person who will do well in his business or 
professional work. However, this array of facts is in^ressive and 
ought to be brought emphatically to the attention of high school 
and college students. They ought to have a tonic effect upon their 
efforts. While our native make-up determines to a lai^e extent 
what we shall become, yet rarely does any one utilize or develop 
to the fullest extent even the limited measure of ability that he 
possesses. The laggard can find little consolation in the hope of 
somehow redeeming himself later on. 

Types of Studying. For the sake of convenience, we may divide 
studying into three tj^pes: 

1. The Reading Type of Studying. In the elementary school 
probably eight-tenths and in the high school and the university 
probably two-thirds of all studying consists essentially in reading. 

2. The Laboratory Type of Stud3dng, This type obviously 
consists of the manipulation of apparatus, the observation of 
material, the recording of observations and experimental data, and 
the interpretation of these data. 

3. The Analytical or Reasoning Type of Studying. This type 
is involved in those subjects in which the amount of reading is 
relatively little, but in which the task consists in a thorough mas- 
tery of a relatively small amount of text. Such studying is ob- 
viously involved in mathematics and in a few other types of 
difficult reading, as for example, certain branches of philosophy 
and the speculative and theoretical aspects of the sciences. 

Problflms. Every type of studying is different and, in a sense, 
every lesson has its own special material and presents its own 
problems on how to study effectively. It may seem futile to at- 
tempt to give general advice on how to study. Yet upon further 
analysis, it appears that there are several elements common to 
all types of learning. These elements are (i) the control of atten- 
tion in securing the most favorable attitude of work, which would 
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be involved in all types of mental work, (a) common principles in 
the assimilation and retention of the material, and {3) proficiency 
in reading. Problems involved in all of these elements would be: 
First, what are the specific processes common to all types of study- 
ing here referred to, and second, how may these various processes 
be facilitated? 

CoDtrol of Atteatioa. One of the chief, if not the chief, source 
of waste in studying and in fact in all mental work, is the reluctance 
in beginning an intellectual task. There seems to be in many in- 
dividuals an almost insuperable inertia to overcome before work 
is, or can actually be, begun and continued without constant self- 
pushing. The common feeling is a dislike to begin work. "I 
don't like to study my history," or "I just hate to write this theme," 
"I don't see why he makes us do this," represent states of mind 
frequently found among the average pupils and to some extent 
even among the better pupils who often have severe struggles with 
such a tendency. 

In papers 00 "Difficulties and Hindrances in Studying and 
How to Overcome Them" collected by the author from about 
one hundred university juniors and seniors, 56 mentioned lack of 
concentration, z6, dislike for or lack of interest in the subject, 
23, getting started, g, mind-wandering, 5, failure to organize mate- 
rial, and 4, day dreaming. These may all be classed as internal 
psychological difficulties centering around the problem of getting 
the mind to work at the task. Practically every student mentioned 
one or another or several of these four difficulties. 

Besides attributing this situation to indolence or to stupidity, 
is there anything in the way of concrete suggestions and help that 
can be given to overcome this mountain of difficulty? I believe 
there are two general procedures which may be followed. One is to 
grit one's teeth and to "go to it"; that is, simply to force oneself 
by sheer voluntary eSort to begin the task. The other is to put 
oneself into physical surroundings and into a frame of mind in 
which it will require a minimum, or at least a smaller amount, of 
voluntary eSort. Strictly voluntary effort consumes a large 
amount of mental energy and, if it must be continued fbr a long 
time, is very wasteful of one's strength. The second is distinctly 
the more advisable plan to adopt. With the help of such a control 
of external conditions as is possible, the following means of di- 
recting one's energy may, therefore, be suggested: 

(i) Put yourself into the proper physical or bodily attitude of 
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work. Sit up to your desk or table at which you customarily work. 
This in itself will help to start the mental machinery agoing and 
make it easier for the mental processes to operate. 

(2) Work in surroundings in which there are absolutely no dis- 
tractions as far as possible. Some persons can work under very 
distracting conditions, but these are exceptions, and if one has 
difficulty in beginning work, he should go alone into a separate 
room, shut the door, and sit facing away from the windows, and 
have nothing to look at or to attract lus attention. A certain life 
insurance agent of one of the largest companies in America adopted 
the plan of selling to no one except by special appointment in his 
own office from which all possible distractions had been removed. 
There was nothing on the walls and nothing in the room but a desk, 
a telephone, and a couple of cluurs. There was nothing on the 
desk except a life insurance policy, which was placed there at a 
certain time of the interview. The purpose was to secure condi- 
tions under which there were absolutely no distractions what- 
ever, and the only thing to think about was the purchase of a life 
insurance policy. For a time there was a calendar of the com- 
pany hanging above the desk. He found that many clients would 
remark, upon leaving the office, about the interesting dates des- 
ignated on the calendar. There was notlung else to distract their 
attention and consequently these stood out in the minds of the 
clients, and, therefore, appeared interesting. He then removed 
the calendar to a rear wall so that even the dates might not dis- 
tract. All these features were a part of his carefully prepared 
sales plan. This man was one of the most successful life insurance 
salesmen among all the agents of that company. In a certain 
month he had the record of selling the largest number of policies 
of all the salesmen of this large company — a record that was 
aclueved after only eighteen months of e^^wrience in selling life 
insurance policies, immediately after graduation from college. It 
would, of course, be absurd to attribute his remarkable success 
to this one element, but it was nevertheless a very important part 
in a carefully prepared plan of salesmanship. 

The removal of distractions, or what amounts to the same thing, 
the selection of a place for study where there are no distractions, 
is one of the most useful si^estlons that anyone can adopt for 
developii^ concentration in work without a constant and exhaust- 
ing tax upon the worker's voluntary efforts. In the course of time, 
it may be possible to work under even distracting circumstances, 
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but probably no one, except the rare, absent-mmded genius, 
can work as well among distractions of sights and sounds, and 
in the presence of other people, as under the complete absence of 
such stimuli. No one is in a position to appreciate the great ef- 
fectiveness in intellectual work under ounplete absence of dis- 
tractions until he has tried it. The average pupil wastes an in- 
estimable amount of time by havii^ to study in the presence of 
other members of the family who may be conversing or moving 
about, and every word or action or stimulus of any sort is bound 
to enter the mind and to divert the association processes to some- 
thing else. Even though they are very minor, they require a few 
seconds, if not longer, to cause the thought process to return again 
to the subject-matter to be studied. Only Uiose persons who have 
compared their own working efficiency under dlstractit^ condi- 
tions with their efficiency under ideal conditions can appreciate 
the enormous difference in the amoimt that can be accom- 
plished. 

(3) Begin work. Don't continue to think, "Oh, I just hate to 
do this," but instead go to your desk in your secluded room, sit 
down, take hold of book, paper, pencil, or whatever may be needed, 
and begin to write, or read, or figure. In short, if you have diffi- 
culty in overcoming inertia, just begin to go through the motions 
of work. This will automatically start the mental processes going 
relative to the work to be done, and before you realize it, you will 
be in the midst of the task, reading, thinking, and writing in an 
interested manner concerning the problems at hand. The external 
mechanical movements will act as stimuli for the inaugumtion of 
associative processes, and are likely to start mental activities 
without a great deal of voluntary effort. 

A prominent story writer relates that he had difficulty in be- 
ginning his writing and in working out his plan necessary to finish 
up the details after the plot of the story had been conceived. This 
aspect of story writii^ is work and probably not a matter of in- 
spiration; it involves close application and sometimes drudgery. 
He found that he was able to get into his writing by simply sitting 
down, taking a pencil and paper, aiid beginning to write whatever 
came to his mind, whether it was very pertinent to his story or 
not. Going through the motions started his thought processes 
agoing, and very shortly his associative and imaginative proc- 
esses were abnost automatically producing pertinent and excel- 
lent ideas. 
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In like manner, bej^n to study a lesson by taking the book, turn- 
ing to the p£^,, and simply looking at the print Some voluntary 
eflort, of course, must be exercised, if only to take hold of the book, 
but it is more economical to do so than continuously be thinking 
"How I hate to do it." This thou^t will automatically be driven 
out by the processes started by simply going through the motions 
of beginning work. The more voluntary eSort and force one may 
be able to exercise in not thinking about dislike for the task and 
in beginning the motions of the work, probably the better and 
the sooner one is able to start, but this voluntary attention should 
normally pass very quickly into automatic attention and interest. 

In the papers previously mentioned, the students stated that 
they overcame their difficulties of going at their tasks and keeping 
at them, besides "exercising will-power" which was mentioned 
most frequently, by "setting a certain hour to begin," by "doing 
work in a limited time," by "doing the work under pressure," by 
"dividing number of pages so that they could tell how many would 
have to be read every fifteen minutes," by "copying a sentence 
which helps to get the mind on the subject," by " starting directly 
for if I wait at all a million things would come up which were more 
interesting," by "having a definite schedule of study," by "plan- 
ning the day," by "repeating with hps what is read," by "read- 
ing aloud," and by "studying in one place." 

Common Elements in Oie As^milation and Retention of tha 
Material. At least five or six specific suggestions applicable to 
any kind of studying may be given. 

(i) Take a problem solving attitude. Know definitely what 
you want to find. Ask questions and then look for the answers. 

(2) Understand what you want to assimilate and retain perma- 
nently. To go through readii^ matter in a perfunctory manner 
will not cause retention of it except after long, wasteful, and fre- 
quent re-readings. A certain psychologisi;, in conducting experi- 
ments in memory with words and syllables, had dictated over and 
over a great many times certain series of materials, so that they 
had been completely memorized by several subjects, but he himself 
was imable to repeat the material from memory. The reason was 
that he himself had never paid strict attention to the memorizing, 
and had read them over and over ^;ain purely in a passive, in- 
attentive manner. 

Do not try to memorize ideas blindly; memorize understandingly. 
Some material in school must be memorized mechanically, but 
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mudi more of it can be learned with a thorough conception of its 
meaning. 

(3) Organize ideas with reference to certain larger ideas and prin- 
ciples. Organize your ideas and think out their relation to general 
principles. Grasp in as large units as possible and note the rela- 
tion of details. 

In the writer's Experiments ('17); page 190, is given an ex- 
periment in which two series of facts of apparently equal kind 
and difficulty are presented for memorizing. Each list is com- 
posed of five dates of history, five Greek words with their 
English meanings, and five numbers with their sums. In one 
list these ideas are arranged in miscelkneous order; in the 
other Ust they are grouped by subjects, the five historical dates 
are in one group, the five Greek words in the second group, and 
the five sums in the third group. The time required by ten sub- 
jects for memorizing the first set was an average of 14 minutes 
and 3 seconds; the time required for memorizing the second series, 
which was arranged in order, was on the average 9 minutes and 1 1 
seconds. The comparison shows a very dedded advantage in 
favor of learning the material in oi^nized form. 

{4) Recall at brief uitervals the essential ideas of what you have 
read. Stop at the end of each paragraph or two, shut your book 
or your eyes, and recall the essential ideas you have read. Say to 
yourself "What did I read about?" Then try to answer the ques- 
tion. Note here what was said about forgetting in the last chapter. 
The chief value of examinations is the occasion and stimulus which 
they afford for recalling and organizing the material covered. In 
some respects the most valuable studying done by pupils is done 
in preparation for examinations. The value of the principle of 
recall in learning or memorizing has been thoroughly demonstrated 
by laboratory experiments. 

Then each day or two, relate the recent material in a given 
subject to the earlier material in that subject. That is, review in 
your mind at short intervals, the larger essentials of all the ma- 
terial covered up to date. The principle of recall in this form is 
used far too little in studying. These suggestions would be applica- 
ble to every type of reading which has to be done rather carefuUy, 
It would, of course, not be advisable to do so in materials such as a 
novel in which the ideas in detail need not be retained. 

(5) At the earliest possible moment and as frequently as possi- 
ble, use the ideas that have been acquired, either by telling them 
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to some one else, or by thinking them over in your mind in con- 
nection with other related materials Or situations. This will give 
them meaning in new ways and from new angles, and will help 
to fix them permanently by virtue of the principle of recall. 

(6) In committing material to memory, leaxn by wholes rather 
than by parts. Poetry or prose can, as a rule, be memorized more 
quickly if the material is read through as a whole from beginning 
to end than if it is memorized in small sections of two or three lines; 
and what is more important, when this method is employed, the 
retention is more permanent. With many persons who are ac- 
customed to memorizing by the part method, there is frequently 
no saving of time in the first learning partly because the whole 
method is new to them and partly because the learner often doubts 
the advisability of using the whole method. 

There are three reasons why the whole method proves in the 
long run to be more economical: (i) Learning by parts establish^ 
many useless and Interfering connections. Thus in committing 
the first two lines of a poem the association is established between 
the last word of the second line and the first word of the first line. 
But this is not the order in which the lines are to be recalled. 
Rather the connection should be established between the last 
word of the second line and the first word of the third hue as is 
done in the whole method. Consequently every portion memorized 
by itself forms at least one detrimental connection and in a long 
selection a very considerable number of such associations are 
formed. These derailing paths probably account for the fact that 
pupils in reciting a poem become stalled usually between the 
portions learned piecemeal, (a) Reading the material over as a 
whole pves a view of the entire selection and will serve to give 
meaning and correlation of the parts in the whole. It will help 
to organize the ideas as a whole, (3) Learning by parts is apt to 
produce great unevenness among the various portions of the ma- 
terial in the degree of perfection of the memorizing. Some parts, 
especially the earlier ones, will be repeated needlessly a great many 
tunes and result in much greater over-learning of those parts than 
of other parts. One point of caution in using the whole method 
should, however, be noted. When the learner reads over the entire 
selection to be memorized he does not make much visible progress 
until, after a sufficient number of repetitions, he is able to repro- 
duce most of the material. This situation is likely to be discourag- 
ing, particularly to children. Perhaps the most effective manner 
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of employing the whole method is to leam the material in relativdy 
large sections instead of as a complete whole, particularly if the 
selection is very long. 

Improvement in Reading Ability. The averse child, as well 
as the average adult, reads far too slowly, and in fact, far more 
slowly than he is capable of reading. About one-fourth of univer- 
sity students read less rapidly than the average 8th grade pupil 
does, and about one-fourth of 8th grade pupils read less rapidly 
than the average 5th grade pupil. Experiments indicate that by a 
moderate amount of definite practice, with conscious effort to 
improve, the speed of reading may be increased from 50% to 
100% without loss in the comprehension of the ideas read. The 
moral would be: Force yourself to read more rapidly, which will 
be accompanied by greater concentration of attention and in the 
course of time this more rapid reading will become habitual, so 
that the comprehension will be just as complete as at the slower 
rate of reading. Consult the latter part of the chapter on "Read- 
ing" for a more detailed discussion of these points. 

Concrete Rules for Studying. Whipple has presented a series 
of thirty-eight rules which ought to prove valuable for increasing 
effectiveness in stud)ang. Some of these rules involve points that 
have been previously presented in this chapter. Their specific 
diaracter makes them commendable for the student's considera- 
tion and observance. They are as follows: 

SUMMARY OF RULES. After Whipple C16) 

1. Keep yourself in good physical condition. 

2. Attend to, remove or treat physical defects that often handicap 
mental activity, such as defective eyesight, defective hearing, defective 
teeth, adenoids, obstructed nasal breathing. 

3. See that external conditions of work (light, temperature, humidity, 
clothing, chair, desk, etc.) are favorable to study. 

4. Form a place-study habit. 

5. Form a time-study habit. 

6. When possible, prepare the advance assignment in a given subject 
directly after the day's recitation ia it. 

7. Begin work promptly. 

8. Take on the attitude of attention. 

9. Work intensely while you work; Concentrate. 

10. But don't let intense application become fluster or worry. 

11. Do your work with the intent to learn and to remember. 

12. Sedt a motive or, better, several motives. 
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13. Get rid of the idea that you are working for the teacher. 

14. Don't apply for help until you have to. 

15. Have a clear notion of the aim. 

16. Before beginning the advance work, review rapidly the previous 
lesson. 

17. Make a rapid preliminary survey of the assigned material. 

18. Find out by trial whether you succeed better by beginning vrith the 
hardest or with the easiest task when you are confronted with several 
tasks of unequal difficulty. 

ig. In general, use in your studying the form of activity that will 
later be demanded when tbe material is used. 

20. Give most time and attention to the weak points in your knowledge 
or technique. 

zi. Carry the learning of all important items beyond the point neces- 
sary for immediate recall. 

22. You must daily pass judgment as to the degree of importance of 
items that are brought before you, and lay special stress on the per- 
manent fixing of those items that are vital and fundamental. 

23. When a given bit of information is clearly of subordinate im- 
portance and useful only for the time being, you are warranted in giving 
to it only sufficient attention to hold it over the time in question. 

24. Make the duration of your periods of study loi^ enough to utilize 
"warming-up" but not so long as to suffer weariness or fatigue. 

25. When drill or repetition is necessary, distribute over more than ( 
one period the time given to a specified learning. [ 

26. When you interrupt work, not only stop at a natural break, but 
also leave a cue for its quick resumption. 

27. After intensive application, especially to new material, pause for a 
time and let your mind be fallow before taking up anything else, 

28. Use various devices to compel yourself to think over your work, 

29. Form the habit of working out your own concrete examples of all 
general rules and principles. 

30. Form the habit of mentally reviewing every paragraph as soon as 
you have read it. 

31. Don't hesitate to mark up your own books to make the essential 
ideas stand out visibly, 

31. Whenever your desire is to master material that is at all extenave 
and complex, make an outline of it. If you also wish to retain this 
material, commit your outline to memoiy. 

33. In all your work apply your knowledge as much as possible and as 
soon as possible. 

34. Ito not hesitate to commit to memory verbatim such materials as 
definitions of technical terms, formulas, dates and outlines, always pro- 
vided, of course, that you also understand them. 

35. When the material to be learned by heart presents no obvious 
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rational associations, it is perfectly legitimate to invent some artificial 
scheme for learning and recalling it. 

36. In committing to memory a poem, declamation or oration, do not 
break it up into parts but learn it as a whole. 

37. In committing to memory, it is better to read aloud than to read 
silently and better to read rapidly than slowly. 

38. U your worlt includes attendance at lectures, take a moderate 
A amount of notes during the lectures, using a system of abbreviations, and 

''i rewrite these notes dady, amplified into a reasonably compendious out- 
'' line, organized as suggested in Rule 32, 

Supervised Study. Teachers have ccme to reo^pize in recent 
years the waste of time and the blind direction of energy, or pos- 
sibly lack of energy, in so much of the studying done by pupils 
that a widespread movement has gotten under way for the super- 
vision of studying. The plans for supervising studying are carried 
out in so many different ways that hardly any one plan can be 
designated as typical. The results accruing from the general ef- 
forts in this direction have been in most cases beneficial. Con- 
tinued experimentation during the next few years with various 
plans of supervised study will lead to a more general agreement 
as to the most effective manner of administering it. 

In a recent inquiry of supervised study in schools on the Pacific 
coast, Proctor ('17) found that forty-two high schools employed 
it in one form or another. Of these forty-two schools, thirty-one 
reported the use of a lengthened period distributed as follows: 

(a) 60' period, divided 30-30, No. ot cases 3 

60' period, divided 35-25, No. of cases i 

60' period, divided 40-10, No. of cases 15 

60' period, divided 45-15, No. of cases i 

63' period, divided 33-30, No, of cases i 

(b) 70' period, divided 40-30, No. of cases 4 

70' period, divided 35-35, No. of cases 1 

,— 6 

(c) 80' period, divided 40-40, No. of cases i 1 

(d) 8s' period, divided 45-40, No. ot cases a 2 

(e) 90' period, divided 45-45, No. of cases i 1 

Total 3J 

Regarding the effects of supervised study, Proctor reports that: 

"Twenty-six of the 31 principals employing the lengthened period 
said that study habits had been improved ; one could discover no apparent 
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effect; two said that only the slow students had been helped, the brighter 
ones were not; and two had no data on which to base their opinions. 

"Wherever the plan had been in use long enough to make possible the 
compiling of statistics as to the effect of supervised study on scholarship, 
there was practically imanimous agreement that the number of failures 
had been reduced and the standards of scholarship had been raised. The 
high school at Snokomish, Washington, reports that the average per- 
centage of failures in elementary algebra for the two years prior to the 
adoption of supervised study was i8%. But for the two-year period 
following the adoption of supervised study the failures in the same 
subject were reduced to 17%. Hoquiam, Washington, reports that the 
average marks of the students range 10% higher and that the number of 
honor pupils has been doubled since supervised study was introduced. 
The principal of the Areata high school, California, reports that the 
average mark of the freshman class has been raised from 78% to 82^^% 
during the first year of supervised study. Santa Cruz, California, com- 
paring the year 1914-15, the last under the old plan, with the year 
1916-17, the second year under supervised study, finds that the increase 
in the total number of high marks has been 157%; the decrease in low 
failures, 188%, Reno, Nevada, reports a decrease of 45% in the number 
of failures, and an increase of 34% in the number of students making 
excellent marks." 

J. Stanley Brown, principal of the high school at Joliet, Illinois, 
reports, as quoted by Hall-Quest ('17), a decided reduction in the 
percentage of failures after the introduction in the high school of 
supervised study, as indicated in the following table: 



TABLE 46- After Brown and Hall-Quest ('17, p. 386). Superviaon of study 
apparently was begun in 1912 although I have not been able to find a 
definite statement by Hall-Que^t to that effect. 

Table of percentage of failures 
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fireslich ('12) made an experiment to determine the eSect of 
directed study by dividing an algebra class into two sections, one 
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of which was conducted in the usual manner of recitation work 
and home study, and the other was conducted by confining all of 
the work to the recitation period of 45 minutes. This time was 
devoted partly to study under the supervision of the teacher and 
partly to recitation work. The two sections were made up of pupils 
of approximately equal ability as indicated by the mariis for the 
preceding semester's work, which averaged 81.4 for those who 
constituted the home study group, and 794 for those who con- 
stituted the supervised study class. The home study class de- 
voted approximately two hours to each lesson including the 43 
minutes for the recitation period. The experiment was conducted 
for a period of fourteen lessons. At the end of that time, the same 
examination over the work that had been covered was given to 




Fig. S4- — The broken line represents the supervised group. The 
line represents the unsupervised group. After MinnJck ('13). 

both sections. The supervised study class made an average of 6s-5i 
and the home study group made an average of 62.8. Hence 
the supervised study class obtained as good results as the home 
study class, or slightly better, in spite of the fact that the fonner 
spent only about two-fifths as much time upon the work. 

Minnick ('13) of Bloomington, Indiana, divided a group of thirty- 
six pupils in plane geometry into two divisions, providing super- 
vision of the study to one division and none to the other division 
for a period of fifteen weeks. The results show an advantage in 
scholu^ip for the supervised group as represented in the curves 
of Figure 54. 

Hall-Quest quotes similar results of improvement in scholarship 
as indicated either in the reduction of the percentage of failiures 
or in the higher scholastic marks as reported by Loveland at Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, by Rlckard, at Oakland City, Indiana, and 
from the high school at Pueblo, Colorado. 
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CHAPTER Xm 
TRANSFERENCE OF TRAINING IN SPECIFIC MENTAL FUNCTIONS 

Problems. To wha,t extent does tiaining in one mental function 
or set of functions modify the operation of other mental fmictions? 
To what extent will training in mathematical reasoning modify 
reasoning ability about political evefits or bargains, or vice versa? 
To what extent will training in remembering faces and names 
modify the remembering of the prices of goods or words in a lan- 
guage, or vice versa? To what extent will improvement in pro- 
ficiency in such mental capacities as are involved in school studies 
modify proficiency in any other specific or general activities or 
interests in life? These problems open up all the ramifications of 
the traditional controversy concerning mental discipline, the educa- 
tional value of school subjects, and their related discussions. The 
fundamental problem, however, is not, Hops training fransfef? 
The task is more complex and su^ests rather the following three 
fundamental problems: (i) To what extent does training transfer, 
(2) To how closely or how distantly related functions does training 
transfer, and (3) How does the transfer take place? Thus we see 
that transference of training is one of the three or four most im- 
portant perennial problems in the entire field of education. So 
many problems in the administration of schools, in the construction 
of courses of study, in the emphasis upon various aspects of school 
subjects, in fact, the ultimate values of education as a whole, de- 
pend primarily upon oinr attitude toward the problems of mental 
discipline and transference of training. 

In order to think about these matters clearly, it is necessary 
to distinguish between trfo quite different aspects of the discussion, 
namely, (i) The pure disciplinary or trainii^ value in the improve- 
ment of a mental function irrespective of the material through 
which it is trained or which is acquired in the training; (2) the 
intrinsic value of the information or material acquired in the proc- 
ess of the training irrespective of the training referred to in (i). 
The one is acquisition of training; the other is acquisition of con- 
tent. The difference between these two aspects may be illustrated 
thus: The learning of shorthand will furnish practice of certain 
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types of memory and associative processes; it wil! also supply the 
individual with certain symbols for recordii^ ideas. The former 
would be the piire training value of the mental functions, the latter 
would be the informational or instrumental value of shorthand. 
If one should never expect to use the symbols of shorthand for 
recording ideas, to what extent would the practice in memory 
and associative functions modify memory and associative processes 
in other reactions in life? How much value, accordingly, may we 
attach to the practice of these mental processes? In thinking 
about these problems, we must distinguish sharply between the con- 
tent or informational aspect of a given type of learning and the 
pure improvement value in mental functions to be derived from 
the learning. Viewed from the standpoint of the school, the situa- 
tion presents two problems: (i) To what extent does training of the 
mental capacities involved in a given school subject carry over and 
produce efficiency in other subjects or in other activities in life, 
and (2) are certain school subjects more capable of improving the 
mental functions generally and of carrying the improvement over 
to other responses of behavior? 

The Effect of Improvement in Specific Mental Functions upon 
other Mental Functi(»i8. The influence of improvement in one 
function upon others may be one of help, hindrance, or indiSerence. 
Which it is and how much, can be determined only by recourse to 
facts. Until twenty-five years ago the problem was discussed 
wholly as a matter of opinion. During the last twenty-five years, 
a oJnaderable number of researches have been made on many 
aspyects of the problem so that the controversy may be dealt with 
in a more definite and factual manner than was formerly the case. 

The experimental technique of research in the field of transference 
of training has been practically the same in all investigations, and 
has consisted (i) of testing the strength of a variety of mental 
capacities, (2) of training one or more capacities tor a specified 
period of time, and (3) by finally testing again the same capacities 
tested before the training in order to determine what chains may 
have been produced in them as a result of the intervening training. 
' The tests referred to under (i) and (3) are conveniently called " end 
tests" or the "test series "and the work under (2) is usually called 
the "training series." This plan has been followed in the large 
majority of transfer experiments, A different plan, however, is 
\possibIe and has been employed in a few studies, Tliis consists 
[of giving training to a group of persons in some particular function 
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and then giving them practice in another function. Their progress 
in this second function is then compared with that of other individ- 
uals who have not had training in the first function. 

fl. James' Experiment on M efnoty- The first experimental in- 
vestigation was made by James and published in 1890 in his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology. This experiment is of interest and impor- 
tance diiefly because of its historical significance in opening the 
problem by an experimental approach. James atteigpt£dJo-d&- 
termine t he eilect of training in learning -oTIg" km Jof poetjy- upon 
memorizing othe r kinds ^ joetgR ile lirst made tJieexperiment 
u^n himselt by memorizing in the course of eight days 158 lines 
of Victor Hugo's Satyr. This required a total of 131 7a minutes. 
He then spent some twenty minutes a day for 38 days in learning 
the first book of Milton's Paradise Lost. At the end of this time he 
again memorized 158 lines from Victor Hugo and found that it 
took 151^^ minutes. This loss in time was surprising and James 
explained it by saying that he was fagged out by other work at the 
time of the second test on Victor Hugo and that he was not really 
in fit condition for such an experiment. He then repeated the ex- 
periment with four students in a similar manner by using different 
poetry. The results of these early experiments are given in the 
following table: 

TABLE 47. After James ('go, I, p. 667) 
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This experiment in its essential details, was repeated by Peterson 
('12) with two subjects, one of whom showed gain and the other loss. 

b. Reaction Time. The next series of experiments was under- 
taken by Gilbert and Fracker, who attempted to determine the 
amount of transference of training from one type of reaction to 
other types of reaction. Three subjects were tested first in simple 
reaction to sound, to electric stimuli, to touch, to visual stimuli, 
and likewise in complex reaction to stimuli involvii^ discrimination 
and choice. The training series consisted of simple and complex 
reaction to sound only and continued for twelve days. The results 
obtained in this exjjeriment are given in the following table which 
shows the percentages of gain made in each of the end tests : 



TABLE 48 
mprovemeut in reacting to various sensory stimuli. After 
Gilbert and Frackei ('97) 
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' Average of J. A. C. and G. C. F. only. 

J. 0. P. was practiced only in reaction time, while die other two were 
practiced in both reaction and reactioo with discrimination and choice. All 
figures of the above table represent per cent of gain by practice. 

Each of the forms of reaction shows on the whole a distinct gain 
in the second end tests. How much of this gain is actually due to 
the training series cannot be definitely determined. Many of the 
earlier investigators did not make control tests, that is, they did not 
repeat the end tests on another group of subjects who did not take 
the practice series but who took only the end tests separated by an 
interval equal to that ransumed by the practice series. It is obvious 
that a certain portion of the gain in the end tests is due to the feet 
that when the seond end tests are made, some advantage is derived 
from the familiarity or practice in having done the end tests once 
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before; consequently, the actual amount of improvement in a prac- 
tice experiment can be determined only by subtracting the amount 
of gain made by a control group which has not done the practice 
series in order to obtain the residual amount of improvement ac- 
tually transferred from the training series. 

Another important item frequently omitted in the early investi- 
gations is a statement of the actual amount of progress made in 
the practice series itself. This element is significant because it is 
possible thereby only to determine the amount of gain made in the 
end tests as compared with the improvement in the training series 
itself in order that some definite conception may be formed of the 
amount of gain made in the practice series which is transferred to 
the end tests. Thus in the reaction experiments of Gilbert and 
Fracker, the gain in the practitx series is shown in the first and 
fifth columns. It will be noticed that the average gains in the end 
tests in simple reaction to electric shocks, to toudi, and to color 
was about as great as in the training series itself, that is, in simple 
reaction to sound. It was 17%, 11%, and 20%, or on the average 
16% in the former, as compared with 16% in the latter. In case 
of the complex reactions, the average gams in the reactions to 
electric shocks, to touch and to color were 40%, 17%, and 22%, 
or on the average 26%, as compared with a gain of 50% in the 
practics series. On the face of it, 100% of the practice effect in 
simple reaction to sound was transferred to the other forms of 
sunple reaction, while 52% of the practice effect in complex re- 
action to sound was carried over to the other types of complex 
reactions; Actually the amounts of transfer effects are probably 
conaderably less; how much we do not know since Gilbert and 
Fracker made no control tests. 

If c. Perception and DiscriminaiUm. Thomdike and Woodworth 
('01) made an investigation to determine the transference of prac- 
tice in estimating areas, lengths of lines, and weights to estimating 
areas, lines, and weights of different sizes. They also measured 
the effect of practice in perceiving words containing certain letters 
upon the accuracy and quickness of perceiving other words con- 
taining different letters. The results of this experiment are sum- 
marized in the following manner by TTiomdike: 

"Individuals practiced estimating the areas of rectangles from 10 to 
100 sq. cm. ia size until a very marked improvement was attained. The 
improvement in accuracy for areas of the same size but of different shape 
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due to this training was only 44% as great as that for areas of the same 
shape and ^ze. For areas of the same shape, but from 140-300 sq. cm. 
in size, the improvement was 30% as great. For areas of different shape 
and from 140-400 sq. cm. in ^ze, the improvement was 53% as great. 

"Training in estimating weights of from 40-120 grams resulted in 
only 39% as much improvement in estimating weights from ijo to iSoo 
grams. Training in estimating lines from .5 to 1.5 inches long (resulting 
in a reduction of error to 25% of the initial ajnount) resulted in no im- 
provement in the estima,tion of lines 6-1 3 inches long. 

"Training in perceiving words containing 'e' and 's' gave a certain 
amount of improvement in speed and accuracy in that special ability. 
In the ability to perceive words containing 'i' and 't,' 's'and'p,' 'c'and 
'a,' 'e' and 'r,' 'a' and 'n,' '1' and 'o', mispelled words and A's, there 
was an improvement in q>eed of only 39% as much as in the ability 
specially trained, and in accuracy of only 25% as much. Training in 
perceiving Er^lish verbs gave a reduction in time of nearly 21% and in 
omissions of 70%. The ability to perceive other parts of speech showed a 
reduction in time of 3%, but an increase in omissions of over 100%." 

The experiments in marking out words and in estimating weights 
were repeated with two persons in substantially the same manner 
by Coover. ('16.) 

"Two reagents were trained for n days in marking out words con- 
taining e and s in selected columns of the 'Outlook' Magazine. Each 
reagent looked over 12,000 words in each day's practice. 

"Tests were taken before and after training, in marking out 

"(i) Words in 'Outlook' columns containing e-s, i-t, s-p, c-a, e-r. 

" (2) Words on manuscript pages containing a-n, l-o, e-r. 

"{3) Common nouns in 'Outlook' columns, 

"(4) Words in 'Outlook' columns containing e-s," 

Coover's results showed a gain of 44% in the trainu^ series and 
oi 33% in the end tests, or 75% as much as in the training series. 
This is a larger transfer effect than that of Thomdike and Wood- 
worth whose results, however, were based on five persons and 
showed a gain of 37.7% in the training series and of 17% in the 
end tests, or 48% as much as in the training series. 

Coover's experiment in estimating wei^ts was carried out by 
training two persons with a set of seventeen blocks ranging from 
40 to 120 grams. Each person made 1,700 judgments. The per- 
sons were tested, before and after the training, in estimating ten 
common objects averaging 67.5 grams in weight but falling within 
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the limits of 40 and 120 grams, and in estimating ten common 
objects averaging 552.7 grams but all exceeding 120 grams. 

The experiment yielded a gain in accuracy of estimating weights 
of 23% in the training series and of 29% in the end tests with the 
set of ten smaller objects but a loss of 100% with the larger ob- 
jects. This loss was due to the very large loss of one subject which 
far outweighed the gain of the other subject. The gain in the 
estimation of the smaller weights was greater than in the training 
series itself. Thomdike and Woodworth's experiments showed 
a gain of 45% in the training series and of 38% in the end tests 
with the smaller weights and of 16% with the larger weights. 

Kline had nine persons practice for fourteen days from 30 to 45 
ininutes daily in canceling e*s and t's on pages of prose. Before 
and after the practice he tested them in canceling nouns, verbs, 
prepodtions, pronouns, and adverbs. Eight other persons were 
tested in like manner without doing the practice series, Khne 
found that the practiced group did not gain as much as the un- 
practiced group. This he explains by the introspective statements 
of his subjects that "there was a tendency to cross out words 
containing e's and t's rather than the required part of ^>eech." 
The detailed results follow: 



TABLE 49 
The spread of improvement in marking letters. After Kline ('og, p. i 



BS 



' — Mgn indicates loss at second period. 

Bennett ('07) tested a group of sixteen pupils in discriminating 
between shades of red, yellow-green, and orange, and differences 
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in the pitch of tones before and after training twice a week for five 
months in discriminating shades of blue. The accuracy in the 
four end tests showed the following gains: 



Kid Ymunr-cixEH Oianoe Toheb 

79% 60% 65% 38% 

84% S7% $6% ti% 



Coover and Angell tested four adults in discriminating intent- 
ties of brightness before and after training in discriminating in- 
tensities of sound consisting of seventeen series of forty judgments 
each. The end tests without the intervening training were also 
given to three other subjects. The four trained persons rose from 
56.9% of right judgments before the training, to 66.0% after the 
training, while the mitrained persons dropped from 6s-5% ^'^^A. 
judgments to 61.7%. 

A. Sensori-ttwlor Association. Bair {'02) attempted to measure 
spread of practice, not by testing certain capacities before and 
aiter training in some other capacity, but by training the subjects 
in a certain function and then determining the effect of this train- 
ing upon the progress in the subsequent training of other functions. 
His experiments are described thus: 

"(i) Six keys ot a typewriter are labeled with six symbols (letters or 
figures). Fifty-five of these letters or figures, in chance order, are now 
shown one by one, and the subject on seeing one taps the corre^xinding 
key. The time taken to tap out the series is recorded. Six different 
^mbols are then used with a new series composed of them, and the sub- 
ject's time record is taken as before. Thb is continued until twenty 
different sets of symbols have been used. Although the symbols have 
been changed each time, there b a steady improvement, ranging for the 
four subjects in the following decrease in time: 62 to 52, 95 to 85, 71.5 to 
58, 65 to 56. The major part of thb gain could not have been due to 
merely getting used to the machine or to the general features of the 
experiments, for the fourth subject was already used to these and still 
gained about nine-tenths as much as the other three. 

"(2) The other ejqjeriment consisted in taking daily records for 
twenty days, by means of a stop-watch, of the time required to repeat 
the a^hahet from memory. Ekch day's experiment was as follows: 
First, the alphabet was repeated as rapidly as possible forward; sec- 
ond, the letter n was interpolated between each of the letters; third, 
the alphabet was repeated backward interpolating n between each two 
of the letters. At the end of twenty practices in each order the subject 
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repeated the alphabet first forward interpolating instead of n the letter 
X and repeating three times; secondly, interpolating r and repeating 
three times; then lastly, repeating backward and in like manner inter- 
polating X and r and repeating three times. There was improvement 
in the test series, the efiect of the twenty days' training with the training 
series being to put the abilities in the test series as far ahead as three 
days of the dirut training would have done." 

Scholckow and Judd investigated the effect of knowledge of the 
principle of refraction upon learning to hit a target under water. 

"One group of boys was given a full theoretical explanation of refrac- 
tion. The other group of boys was left to work out experience without 
theoretical training. These two groups began practice with the target 
under twelve inches of water. It is a very striking fact that in the first 
series of trials the boys who knew the theory of refraction and those who 
did not, gave about the same results. That is, theory seemed to be of no 
value in the first tests. All the boys had to learn how to use the dart, and 
theory proved to be no substitute for practice. At this point the condi- 
tions were changed. The twelve inches of water were reduced to four. 
The differences between the two groups of boys now came out very 
strikingly. The boys without theory were very much confused. The 
practice gained with twelve inches of water did not help them with four 
inches. Their errors were large and perastent. On the other hand, the 
boys who had the theory, fitted themselves to four inches very rapidly." 
(Judd, '08, p. 37.} 

Webb ('17) used the plan of determuiing the effect of acquired 
skill upon the acquisition of other skills. He employed 54 rats and 
21 humans in learning mazes in various orders. He measured the 
results in terms of the number of trials required, the number of 
errors made, and the amount of time needed to learn the ma^es. 
The following table gives the savings in learning a second maze 
as compared with the learning of the first one: 

TABLE so. After Webb 
Average percentage of saving in transfer 



Rats 






HuuANS 


IklAU Euou 


Tqu 


Haus 


TttAU EutORS 


77,08 85.81 


83-77 


A— D.. 


SI .98 94-58 


69.02 79-71 


90.41 


A— B.. 


67.86 86.64 


19.91 54-63 


63.40 


A-C.. 


1974 30, ao 


63.01 41-78 
57-85 46-10 


59-44 
34-M 
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Webb concluded that "the learning of one maze has a bencfidal 
efFect in the mastery of a subsequent maze situation" (page 50) 
and that "the degree of transfer is dependent in part u[>on the 
degree of similarity of two maze patterns" (page 53). Webb 
further attempted to ascertain whether a new habit has a retro- 
active effect upon habits previously formed. He had his subjects 
leam one maze, then a second one, and then return to the first one. 
His findings were inconclusive. 

Coover ('16) reports an unpublished investigation by Carrie 
W. Liddle designed to measure the effect of practice in discrimi- 
nating and sorting cards bearing colors or geometric signs upon 
discriminating and sorting cards with different colors or signs. 

"Each set of loi cards contained six colors, or sin designs, was shuffled 
so that no color or device repeated itself, and was sorted into six com- 
partments. The first six cards of the pack determined the order of colors 
in the compartments according to which the rest of the pack was to be 
sorted. Nine reagents took part and the experiment continued two 
semesters. There was transference of practice-effect from one set of 
colors to the other set of colors, and to the geometric forms; and from one 
set of geometric forms to the other and to the colors. Increased powers 
of discrimination and attention were thought to be the causes of trans- 

Bergstrom ('94) had found previously that training in sorting 
cards by one method interfered with sorting them by a different 
method. The same atuation is shown by the card-sorting experi- 
ment in the author's Experiments, Chapter XV. 

Coover and Angell {'07) attempted to ascertain the effect of 
practice in card sorting upon typewriter- reactions. They trained 
four persons in card sorting on 15 days scattered through a 
period of 40 days. During that time the subjects sorted 4,200, 
3,800, s,2oo, and 4,000 cards respectively. Before and after this 
trmning they were given practice in typewriter-reactions. Three 
other persons, as a control group, were given practice in typewrit- 
ing at two j>eriods separated by an interval of 45 days. The re- 
sults are interpreted by the authors as indicating transfer, but it 
is doubtful whether there is any transfer and, if there is, how much. 
The practiced group reduced their time for the first 100 typewriter 
reactions, before the training in card sorting, from 84.4 seconds, 
with an average of 2.3 errors, to 62.3 seconds, with 6.3 errors, for 
the last 100 reactions after the training in card sorting. The 
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unpracticed group reduced their time from 106.3 seronds, with 
3.S errors, to 80.6 seconds, with 2.3 errors. The trained group 
reduced its time by z6% but increased in errors, while the untrained 
group reduced its time by 25% but decreased in errors. There is 
obviously no appreciable transfer. 

e. Memory. More extensive researches have been made m the 
field of memory than in any other single aspect of the problem of 
transference of practice. One of the most elaborate investigations 
was made by Ebert and Meumann. They measured the amount 
of transfer from memorizing a series of nonsense syllables to vari- 
ous other types of memory, such as immediate memory for num- 
bers, letters, words, pennanent raemoiy of prose, poetry, etc. 
Tlie end tests were made at three different times, before the be- 
ginning of practice series, about the middle, and at the close of the 
practice series. The results showed very considerable gains in 
these other types of memorizing. The difficulty in interpreting 
their results, however, is the fact that they did not make the cross 
section tests with a control group according to which a deduction 
could be made for the gain in the end tests themselves. Dearborn 
repeated the end tests on a group of subjects to ascertain the 
amount of allowance to be made. His results together with those 
of Ebert and Meumann are shown in the following table. Dear- 
bom found a very considerable amount of gain in these end tests. 
His comments are as follows: 

"The results indicate that a considerable part of the improvement 
found must be attributed to direct practice in the test series, and not 
to any 'spread' of improvement from the practice series proper. There 
is further, at times, lack of correlation between the amount of improve- 
ment made in the practice and that made in the test series; occasionally 
a larger percentage of gain is made in the latter than in the practice itself. 
This again indicates the presence of direct practice in the test series. 

"Some at least of the remaining general improvement found is to be 
explained amply in terms of orientation, attention, and changes in the 
technique of learning. 

" These results seem to render unnecessary the hypothesis proposed by 
Ebert and Meumann to account for the large extent of the general in- 
fluence of special practice, which their experiments seem to indicate." 

Three subjects of Ebert and Meumann were trained in learning 
64 sets of i2-syllable series; they gained 70%. Three others were 
trained with 4S sets. They gained 50%. 
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Ebeit and Meumajin's Gains 


DtAMUmN'SJlD 






2iidCio38 

THlFuST 


JiD Csoss Sec- 
FnST 


■^^r' 




Memoty Span: 


24% 

67 
61 
64 
48 

H 

36 

—19 

6 

43 


60% 

3S 

43 

Si 

76 
So 

7J 
73 

34 

72 


J2% 
29 

»7 

S* 

'4 

58 


48% 










lo-syllabtc aeries 

u- " " 

16- " " 

Geom. Fonns(easy)... 

" (hard)... 

German-Italian Vocab. 


40 


Gennan-Italian Vocab. 




Poetry 16 lines 


-3 




22% 



' Quoted by p> 



in from an uopublished table prepared by Dearborn. 



Thus the high percentages of Ebert and Meumann are reduced to 
an average residual transfer of 22%. 

Fracker has reported a rather extensive series of invest^tions 
on transfer in memory in which the training series consisted of 
memorizing various combinations of four degrees of loudness in a 
sound. These foiir loudnesses were presented in the various possible 
combinations and the re^>onses of the subjects consisted in indi- 
cating the proper order in which the sounds had been received. 
The end tests consisted in determining the memory capacities for 
various combinations of four shades of gray, 9 tones, 8 shades of 
gray, 4 tones, geometrical figures, 9 sets of numbers, arm move- 
ments, and poetry. The results are summarized in tiie following 
table which also indicates the amount of deduction to be made due 
to the improvement in tlie end tests made by the control group. 
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TABLE S3 
Transference of training in memoty. After Fracker ('08) 
The improvement made in Trtuning Series by 8 subjects was 3i%. 
End Tests: 

Similar to TraininB Series: 

Four Grays, 8 trained subjects, 36% 4 untrained, -4% 32% 

Nine Tones, 8 " " 224 " 1111% 

Nine Grays, 8 " " 19 4 " 'o 9% 

Four Tones, 8 " " 10 4 " -a ia% , 

End Tests: 

Unlike Training Series; 

Geometrical Figures, 8 trained subjects, 13% 4 untnuned, 8 5% 

Nine Numbers, 8 " " 44" 04% 

Movement, 8 " " 04" — i 1% 

Poetry, 8 " " 74" s S% 

6% 3% 3% 

An interesting result emphasized by these data is the fact that 
the transfer to the types of memory ^milar to tliat involved in the 
training series is considerably greater than the transfer to the 
memory functions unlike the training series. The average residual 
gain in the four similar memory processes b 16%, whereas in the 
four imlike memory processes it was only 3%. 

Sleight made a careful and extensive investigation on transfer- 
ence of training in one sort of memory to other sorts of memory. 
He believed that previous researches had not used enough subjects 
to be statistically reliable. He therefore carried out his first re- 
search with 84 pupils from three girls' schools, averaging 12 years 
and 8 months old. Ten cross sectional tests were made before, 
in the middle, and after the training series, as follows: (i) Re- 
membering and reproducing the location of points in circles, (2) 
two series of six dates each and their corresponding events, {3) 
series of eight syllables, (4) a stanza of from eight to twelve lines 
of poetry, (5) learning a passage of prose, (6) reproducing the con- 
tent of a passage of prose, {7) remembering locations on a map, (8) 
remembering dictated sentences, (9) memory span for letters, (10) 
remembering names. 

The pupils were divided into four groups of approximately equal 
ability as determined by the ten tests before the training series. 
One group was then trained in learning poetry; another in learning 
tables of multiplication, denominations, squares, fractions, etc; 
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a third in reproducing the thought content of prose selections of 
scientific, geographical and historical material; and the fourth 
group had no special practice. The training period lasted four 
days a week for six weeks, practicing 30 minutes each day. 

The chief results are presented in Table 53, I have computed 
the percentage of gain made by each group in Section III, that is, 
the end tests made at the close of the training series, over Section 
I, the tests made before the training series. These percentages are 
given in the last column. Sleight has not made such a percentage 
comparison, but has used a different, and possibly fairer, plan of 
computing the data. I have, however, made this computation in 
terms of percentages as these will be more intelligible to the reader 
unfamiliar with statistical methods. The average percentages at 
the bottom of the table show only slight gains on the part of the 
trained groups, 2, 3, and 4, over the untrained group. The average 
gain of group 2, trained in poetry, over group i, untrained, was 
3-3%; of group 3, trained in aritlmietical tables, over group i was 
2.6%; and of group 4, trained in prose, over group i was 4.0%. 
The amounts of transfer are very small. Sleight failed to indicate 
the improvement in the trainii^; series themselves so that it is im- 
possible to compare the transferred amount with it. 



TABLE S3 

The numbers in tlie following table are the average scores made by each 
group in each test. Group i had no special practice, Group 2 was practiced in 
learning poetry. Group 3 in learning tables, and Group 4 in learning prose 
substance. 

The column under Section I gives the scores before the training, under 
Section IT about the middle of the training, under Section III after the training. 
After Sleight. ('11, p. 413.) 







Section I 






^Sv" 












Points. . 


. .Group I 




86.3 


86 5 


17 






66.8 


80.2 


84 




IS 






66.S 


77.1 


90 




26 






58.3 


69.8 


76 


.■! 


3t 


Dates . . 


. . Group I 


14-4 


15-3 


18 




36 






14-7 


16.8 


ao 




38 






18.9 


21.9 


21 




13 






17.7 


17. 1 


30 




H 
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TABLE si—Conlimttd 





SicnoBl 


Section II 


SEcnoH III 


P»CE»TACE 




E«LVTE,.<T 


MmoLE TBSi 




™E«'l 


Nons. Sylls. Group i 


20.7 


20.7 


12.8 


■ 10 




19 




24.9 


17-3 


i3 


" 3 


19 




24.9 


18.2 












24-6 




Poetry Group i 


S8 




62.4 


638 






56 




S9-4 


57.9 






60 




60.9 


64-4 






59 




63-4 


74-7 




Prose (literal) 












Group I 


109 




117.4 


118. 6 










i'>7.3 


107. s 






108 




113-0 


iis-fi 






104 




"3-7, 


118. 3 




Prose Subs. Group i 


27 




28.8 


30. s 






23 




2A.& 








13 




27.1 


27.1 










1S.8 






Map Test.. Group i 


63 




6S.9 


7'-4 






6S 




6S-' 


81.9 






6S 




64.0 


74. S 






68 




66.8 


78.7 




Dictation ..Group i 


134 




I3S-9 


139 -o 






129 




130.9 


130,0 






129 




130-3 


i3«-8 






129 




133-6 


134-7 




Letters Croup i 


76 




78.9 


80.2 






79 




81.7 


82.6 






76 




78.4 


80.8 






78 




Si. I 


8i.4 




Names Group i 


31 




41 S 


41.4 






34 




39-9 


42.7 




" 3 


35 




39-7 


42.1 






35-5 


41S 


45-9 


29 



Average % of gain of Croup i in all tests 13 -O 

" " " " " * " " i6-3 

" " " " " 3"" " iS-6 



Sleight, by his method of computation, found only a few in- 
stances of significant amounts of transfer. His conclusion is that 
"There appears to be no general memory improvement as a result 
of practice, nor any evidence for the hypothesis of a general memory 
function " (p. 455)- 
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After the conclusion of these experiments, Sleight repeated the 
same investigation with some modifications, on a group of youi^ 
women, i8 to 19 years old. The results were substajitially the 
same. 

Coove/ made a study of the effect of training in reproducing im- 
agery of a simple kind u[>on ability to reproduce imagery aroused by 
materials of various sorts. The tests made before and after the 
training were as follows: (i) recognition or choice of one of two 
letters previously shown, (2) reproduction and recognition of letters 
presented in groups of 12, (3) discrimination of intensities of sounds, 
(4) memory of visual symbols. The training consisted in practice 
in discriminating intensities of sound, and extended through a 
period of 48 days. These intensities of sound were produced with a 
sound p>endulum (wood) instead of with a fall phonometer (steel) 
as in end test number (3), The results of the investigation show 
small or doubtful effects of transfer, 

"The training on discrimination of sound did not result in improve- 
ment in efficiency with the training material. But, according to intro- 
spective evidence, it effected changes in the processes employed. Quan- 
titative analysis showed that the practice-effect of the evident exercise of 
retention and reproduction of auditory and other imagery 'spread' to 
the tachbtoscopic test of Recognition or Choice of One of Two Letters, 
and to the test on the Complete Learning of series of visual symbob, 
both of which involved retention and reproduction of imagery." 

Dearborn made some experhnents to measure the effect of prac- 
tice in learning vocabulary and poetry upon ability to memorize 
various sorts of material as specified in the following table. He 
did not make the end tests on a control group and hence it is im- 
possible to determine how much of the gain in the end tests was due 
to the practice series. Judging from other experiments these gains 
would have to be reduced by one-half or one-third. An interesting 
comparison may be made between the gain in the end tests and the 
training series. The average gain in learning French and German 
vocabulary was 57%, whereas the average gain in the end tests in 
learning French, Gennan, or English verse was only 19% or one- 
third as much. Practice in learning Paradise Lost made no im- 
provement in learning chemical formula. 
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Transference of practice in memorizing German and French vocabularies and 

English poetry and prose. After Dearborn (1910), p. 385 





Practice 


Pmceniace 


EmTm 


PnCEBTAM 


PttSOH 


Matdiial 


Gaim 


Materul 


Gam 


I 


French Vocab. 


57% 


French Verae 


'S% 




German " 


60 


German " 




3 


French " 


S3 


English " 


17 


4 




SS 




7 


S 




62 


French " 


33 


6 


Geimaji " 


57 


German " 


»S 


7 


Victor Hugo 


82 


Browning 


51 


S 


Horace's Odes 


73 


Norse Poem 




9 


PaiadiaeLost 


68 


Chemical Formulie 







Enoch Arden 


SS 


Burke 


» 



Bennett ('07) had one person memorize 16 lines of In Memo- 
riam a day for z8 consecutive days. This person was tested before 
and after this period of training by learning a list of 15 names of 
places each day for five days in which he showed a gain of 58 %, 
Another' person memorized two stanzas of Faerie Queene a day for 
35 consecutive days. Before and after this period he was tested in 
learning a Hst of 30 digits each day for five days and in which he 
showed a gain of 22%. No control tests were made on other 
persons without training in learning the poetry, 

Wnch tested a group of 34 girls, averaging 13 years of age, by 
having them learn a passage of historical prose. On the basis of 
this test he divided them into two groups of equal ability. Group 
A memorized 18 to 20 lines of poetry each day on four days scat- 
tered through a period of two weeks. Group B meanwhile worked 
simis. At the end of that time both groups were tested with his- 
torical prose. Group A rose from a total score of 1,497 *** 2,055, o* 
37%) ■while group B rose from 1^497 to 1,890, or 27%, 

Winch ('08 and '10) next tested another class of 34 girls in the 
same general manner, except that the before and after test was 
made with geographical passages and that the poetry for the tram- 
ing series was somewhat simpler. He also carried out a similar 
experiment with a third class of girls, using a historical passage for 
the end tests. The results in each case showed a greater gain in the 
practiced group. 

The results from the author's class experiments (Chapter XI, 
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Experiments) indicate that an improvement of 27% in learning 
Italian vocabulaTy is accompanied by an improvement of only 
8% in learning French vocabulary or less than one-third as much. 
Improvement in transcribing letters into numbers was accompanied 
by only 1 2% as much gain in transcribing numbers into symbols. 
Attention. Coover made a series of tests on transference which 
he lists under the head of attention, but it is doubtful, as he himself 
states, whether they are measures of attention any more than 
many other tests that have been reported under other headings. 
At any rate, attention probably played an important part in most 
of the tests that Coover employed. The following were the nineteen 
end tests made before and after training. 

L Reaction 

I. Simple sensory to sound (50) i 

a. Compound 

a. With discrimination 

(i) Marking out small a's (loo) z 

(2) Marking out o's (loo) 3 

b. With discrimination and choice 

(i) Card-sorting (200) 4 

(i) Typewriter-reaction (300) s 

(3) Controlled reaction (50} 6 

n. Senable discrimination of sounds (90) 7 

nl. Reproduction 

I. Unequivocal (Rote memory) 

a. Succesdve presentation 

(i) Memory of sound intensities (50) 8 

(2) Memory of consonants (50) 9 

(3) Memory of Arabic numerals (50) 10 

(4) Memory of visual signs (10} 11 

(s) Memory of associated pairs (50) 13 

b. Simultaneous presentation 

(i) I.eaming la-letter-rectangles 

(a) Free (lo) 13 

(b) With distraction (10) 14 

a. Equivocal — Word-completion (10) 15 

3. Free— J-minute trains of ideas (3) 16 

IV. Extensive tlu^shold of visual attention 

1. Free (is) '7 

3. With distraction (to) 18 

V. Maximum voluntary activity — tapping (S 30") 19 

(The figures in parenthe^s indicate the number of reactions, memory VDita 
or experiments, in the test.) 

"These tests were taken by 10 reagents, 8 of whom took training be- 
tween the first and final series which were separated by an interval of 
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55 days. The first series of tests occupied 12 days during a period of 
36 days; the second, or final, 10 days during a period of 21 days. Each 
pair of tests was separated by an interval of about 66 days. 

"The pairs of tests were also taken by two reagents of a group of 21 
control reagents. There were thus two sets of control reagents: The two 
who took all the tests, and the ai each of whom took only one pair or a 
few pairs of tests." (Coover, '16.) 

Different ones of the subjects took training in different material : 

"During the 5S-day interval between the tests, two reagents (MN., 
Le.) took training 18 days on Test 17; 25 12-letter-rectangles were pre- 
sented daily, making in all 450 eicperiments each. Two reagents (Rt. and 
SI.) took training 18 days on Test 13; 20 i z-letter-rectanglea were pre- 
sented daily, aggregating 360 experiments each. One reagent (Ly.) took 
training in simple reaction to sound for 11 days, 1,100 reactions in alL 
(Le., who look training on test 17, also took training in this simple re- 
action to the extent of about 500 reactions.) Two reagents (He., Cr,) 
took training on memory schemes for about 14 days. And one reagent 
(al.) took training on Test 17 for 8 days, almost consecutive, to tie ex- 
tent of 200 experiments." 

The results obtained from the various end tests are rather intri- 
cate and difficult to present in tabular form and somewhat doubtful 
as to their meaning so far as improvement in attention is concerned. 
Coover attempted to interpret their meaning from the standpoint 
of control of attention by OMiparing the variability in the perform- 
ance of the persons before and after training on the assumption that 
reduction in variability indicated better attention. For a detailed 
consideration, Coover's original report must be consulted. His 
genera! conclusion was that "as a measure of attention our tests 
are inadequate, and the question of transference of improved con- 
ditions of attention remains open " (page 183). 

g. Analysis and Ingenuity. Ruger C'lo), in connection with his 
study of learning to solve puzzles, made observations on transfer 
of practice. His results are difficult to summarize in brief form. 
It will have to suffice, therefore, to say that he enumerates general 
factors of transfer in solving puzzles as follows: (a) The ideal of 
efficiency, that b, "the active search for methods of control;" 
(b) a high level of attention was a precondition of success; (c) 
attitudes — "The change from the self-conscious to the problem- 
attitude occurred sometimes automatically, and sometimes de- 
liberately by means of an ideal. The most powerful stimulus to 
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change of attitude and so of its transfer was personal success; it 
did not matter much whether it was accidental or planned;" (d) 
methods of attack. As to special factors he mentions: (a) Related 
ideas — " Geometrical concepts played an almost negligible part in 
the 'work of solution;" "The greatest transfer in the way of related 
ideas'was that from similar puzzles;" (b) motor habits — "The mere 
presence, in the case of change of conditions, of motor habits a[>- 
propriate to the new conditions did not necessitate positive trans- 
fer," "The degree of positive transfer varied directly with the pre- 
dsion of analysis of the similarity of the new case to the old," 
"In some cases a generalized formula developed in connection with 
the first case was essential to effective transfer of motor habits to 
later modifications of the first case," "Transfer was more effective 
in those cases where the formula or general rule was developed in the 
first few trials, and where the formation of perceptual-motor habits 
had been controlled and inter-penetrated by it &om the start, 
than when the generalization had been arrived at after those habits 
had been set up," 

k. Cross Education. Cross education refers to the transfer of 
practice from one organ of the body to bilaterally synunetrical 
organs, as for example the spread of training from the ri^t hand 
to the left hand. A number of investigations have been made on 
this problem which show that such transfer takes place to a very 
great extent. Scripture, Smith, and Brown ('94) state that im- 
provement in the strength of grip with one hand produced 80% 
as much gain in the other. They also report that Volkmann found 
that improvement in discrimination with the left arm was accom- 
panied by approximately 80% as much gain in the other arm and 
that other instances showed similar gains. 

Davis ('98- '00) measured the effect of practice in tapping with 
the right great toe upon the rate of tapping with the right hand, 
the left hand and the left great toe. He found that the left toe 
improved 151% as much as the rig^t toe, with which the prac- 
ticii^ had been done, the right hand 100% as much, and the left 
hand 85% as^nuch. He also found that practice in gripping a 
dynamometer with the one hand improved the other about 70% 
as much. Practice in hitting a target 100 times with the right hand 
improved the left hand about 75% as much. 

Woodworth ('99) reports that practice in hitting dots with the 
left hand improved the right hand about 50% as much and Swift 
found that practice in tossing bails with the right hand caused the 
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left hand afterwards to improve in the same exerdse more rapidly 
than it would otherwise have done. 

The writer ('10) measured the amount of transfer of improve- 
ment in tracing with the right hand a star outline as seen in a 
mirror to tracing the same outline with the left hand. The 
test was made by having a tracing made first with the left hand, 
then a series of 25 to 100 tracings with the ri^t hand, and, at 
the close, a tracing again with the left hand. The amount of 
transfer to the left hand is approximately 90% of the total amount 
of gain made by the ri^t hand. The IdFt hand improves nearly 
as much as the right hand although all the practicing had 
been done by the right hand. The results of experiments in cross 
education are somewhat uncertain in their meamng so far as 
transfer of training is concerned. Improvement in one organ, 
which is uniformly accompanied by a very large improvement 
in bilaterally symmetrical oigans, Is probably due to the fact that 
many common processes are involved In doing a task with two 
bilateral organs. For example, in practicing with the hands, many 
of the same sensory and neural processes are involved. Thus, the 
same visual processes and the same visual brain centers would be con- 
cerned. Likewise, it is also probable that neural innervations going 
to the right hand in practice also go to the left hand. These would 
tend to improve the control of the left hand without actual practice 
with the left hand. The data on cross education probably have 
only a distant and doubtful bearing upon the problem of transfer. 

Criticism of the Techniqua of Ezpflrimcnts on Transfer of Train- 
ing. There are three important elements in the technique of 
experimentation in this field which have not been recognized by 
investigators from the b^jlnning and are not recognized by all 
investigators even to-day. (i) The first is the length of the end 
teats. These have been too long in some investigations to give 
as full opportunity as possible to transference. This was one 
of the di£5culties in James' original experiment and was recog- 
nized by James himself. (2) In the second place, the end tests 
have not always been repeated on a control group of subjects. 
Hiis is true of nearly all of the early studies. (3) In the third place, 
many investigations do not mention the amount of improvement 
made in the training series itself with which the gain in the end 
tests may be compared. Failure to observe these precautions 
makes impossible an accurate, quantitative interpretation of 
many trf the early researches and even of some of the recent ones. 
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Sumiiui;. It may perhaps be unwise in view of the intricacy 
of the researches and their partial incongruity to attempt to sum- 
marize general conclusions. However, a brief resume will help 
to clarify the reader's thinking about these problems, (i) Practi- 
cally every investigation shows that improvement in one mental 
or neural function is accompanied by a greater or less amount of 
modification in other functions. (2) This modification is in most 
instances a positive transfer, that is, an improvement Negative 
transfer, that is, loss of efficiency in other functions, or interference, 
has been reported principally among sensori-motor habits. (3) 
The amount of improvement in the capacity trained is probably 
never accompanied by an equal amount of improvement in other 
capacities, with the possible exception of a few isolated instances 
whose actuaHty may be questioned. Thus, for example, ^homdike 
and Woodworth found that the gain in various types of perception 
or discrimination closely related to the type in which the training 
took place was from 0% to about 40% as great as that made in 
the particular kind of perception trained. | In memory, Fracker's 
results showed that the improvement in different sorts of memoriz- 
ing, so similar to the training series that they were all but identical 
with it, was about 75% as much as that made in the training 
series; Iwhile the improvement made in the forms of memory rather 
different from the training series was only about 15% as much 
as that in the training series. Up to about 1890 when James re- 
ported the first investigation on the problem of transference, it 
was tacitly assumed by many writers that a very lai^ share, if 
not all, of the training derived from one sort of exercise was carried 
over to other sorts of exercise. After the first investigations be- 
came generally known, many writers went to the other extreme 
and assumed that all training is entirely specialized and that 
nothing carries over from one kind of practice to any other kind 
of practice. As a general estimate, on the basis of experimental 
work done thus far, the amount of transference between the ex- 
tremes of 100% and 0% of transfer lies nearer to the zero end and 
b probably in the neighborhood of 20% to 30% of transfer to 
closely allied functions and from that point on down to 0% crf 
transference to more unlike functions. (4)'jln the fourth place, the 
improvement spread to other functions diminishes very rapidly 
in amount as these other functions become more and more un- 
like the function specifically trained. This diminution occurs at a 
surprisingly rapid rate. \ 
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How Does tiie Transfer Take Place? If improvement in one 
mental function is accompanied byj or produces improvement in, 
otlier functions, how may the change in these other mental func- 
tions be explained? How does change in one function cany over 
to others? Two general theories have been proposed: (i) The 
theory of identical elements or special connections, and (2) the 
theory of generalization or common capacities. 

The theory of identical elements has been advocated by Thorn- 
dike and may best be stated in his own words: 

r "The answer which I shall try to defend is that a change in one func- 

l;ion alters any other only in so far as the two functions have as factors 

identical elements. The change in the second function is in amount that 

due to the change in the elements common to it and the first. The 

ichange is simply the necessary result upon the second function of the 

alteration of those of its factors which were elements of the first function, 

and so were altered by its training. To take a concrete example, im- 

■ provement in addition will alter one's ability in multiplication because ' 

, addition is absolutely identical with a part of multiplication and because 

I certain other processes, — e. g., eye movements and the inhibition of all 

I save arithmetical impulses, — are in part conmion to the two functions. 

"Chief amongst such identical elements of practical importance in 

education are associations including ideas about aims and ideas of method 

' and general principles, and associations involving elementary facts of 

I eicperience such as length, color, number, which are repeated again and 

' again in differing combinations. 

"By identical elements are meant mental processes which have the 
same cell action in the brain as their physical correlate. It is of course 
I often not pos^ble to tell ]ust what features of two mental abilities are 
i thus identical. But, as we shall see, there is rarely much trouble in 
I reaching an approximate decision in those cases where training is of 
I practictd importance." (Thomdike,'i4, II, [p. 3S8-359-) 

The theory of generalization has been advocated by Judd in 
the following manner: 

"The important psychological fact ... is that the extent to which 
a student generalizes his training is itself a measure of the degree 
to which he has secured from any course the highest form of training. 
One of the major characteristics of human intelligence is to be de- 
fined by calling attention, as was pointed out in the chapter on science, 
to the fact that a human being is able to generalize his experience. 
James has discussed this matter by using the example of the animal 
trained to open a particular latch. The animal becomes acquainted with 
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the necessary movements to open one door, but he never has the ability 
to generalize this experience. He cannot see that the same method of 
opening doors is applicable to many other latches. The result is that the 
animal goes through life with one particular narrow mode of behavior, 
and exhibits his lack of intelligence by his inability to carry this single 
type of skill oyer to the other cases which are very familiar to the trained 
human intelligence. 

"James goes on to say that the same dbtinction appears when we con- 
trast a trained scientific mind with the ordinary mind. The ordinary 
thinker does not see how to deal with a situation in terms of scientific 
principles. James cites the example of hb own e^tperience with a smoking 
student-lamp. He discovered by accident that the lamp would not 
smoke if he put something under the chimney so as to increase the air 
current, but he did not realize that what he had done was only one par- 
ticular example of the general principle that combusion is favored by a 
large supply of oxygen. The general principle and its useful ^plication 
belong to a sphere of thinking and experience which the unuWed lay- 
man has not yet mastered." (Judd, '15, pp. 413-414.) 

The theory of identical elements is based on the doctrine that 

learning or changes in mental capacities consist of the establish- 
ment of specific connections or associations between various 
specific elements. One form of exercise has influence upon another 
capacity whenever connections established in the former may also 
be used in the latter. In a certain sense the theory of identical 
elements describes or explains transfer of training in a tangible, 
concrete manner. In a certain other sense it does not explain 
transfer of training at al! or else it implies that there is no general 
training in the sense in which formal disciplinarians use the term. 
If special training is general or helps in performing various mental 
activities only to the extent to which the special training has 
elements in it which occur also in these other activities then there 
is no spread of training to such activities in which no elements 
are found which also appear in the capacity specifically trained. 
The formal disciplinarian assumes that training of one sort aSects 
capacities of other sorts irrespective of identical elements or simi- 
larity to the activities developed. In the last analysis the contro- 
versy comes down to a question of fact, namely, to how dissimilar 
activities does any given form of training spread? The theory of 
identical elements, when the term identical elements is used in a 
liberal manner, has the advantage of describing the situation in con- 
crete, definite concepts and lends itself fairly well to the interpreta- 
tion of experimental results. T^e discussion of the formal discipli- 
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narian is usually not in as tangible terms but is likely not to be very 
difEerent from the statements of the experimentalist when the former 
reduces his argument to specific terms. 

The theory of generalization attempts to explain spread of 
improvement in terms of the recognition of application of an ex- 
perience obtained in one connection to other connections and is 
probably more satisfactory to the formal disciplinarian. In the 
author's opinion there is no necessary opposition between the 
theory of identical elements and the theory of generalization. 
The essential difference is in the emphasis upon the conscious rec- 
ognition of identical elements in as many situations as possible. 
Judd has emphasized this in connection with teaching: 

"The first and most striking fact which is to be drawn from school 
experience is that one and the same subject-matter may be employed 
with one and the same student with wholly different effects, according to 
the mode of presentation. If the lesson is presented in one fashion it 
will produce a very large transfer; whereas if it is presented in an entirely 
different fashion it will be utterly barren of results for other phases of 
mental Ufe. It is quite possible to take one of the objects of nature study, 
for example, and to teach it in such a way that it becomes an isolated and 
utterly formal possession of the student. This has been illustrated time 
and tune again by the instruction which has been given in birds and 
plants. A teacher can teach birds and plants in such a way as to arouse a 
minimum of ideas in the student's mind. The training may be as formal 
in these content subjects as it ever was in language instruction. On the 
other hand, the same subject-matter may be taken by a different teacher, 
and under other methods can he made vital for the student's whole 
thinking. Thus the teacher who is dealing with birds as a subject of 
nature study and secures an interest on the part" of his students for the 
world in which these birds live, through an examination of the structures 
and habits of the birds, will have in this subject-matter one of tte most 
broadly interesting topics that can be taught. In exactly the same way a 
teacher who knows how to make use of the materiab given in a Latin 
course may render this subject very broadly productive, as contrasted 

I with the teacher who merely gives the formal aspects of the subject. 
Formalism and lack of transfer turn out to be not characteristics of sub- 
jects of instrucUon, but rather products of the mode of instruction in 
these subjects." (Judd, '15, pp. 412-413.) 

It seems then that the two theories are not necessarily antagonis- 
tic but when sanely interpreted are useful supplements to each 
other. The theory of identical elements has helped to make the 
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discussion of formal discipline or transfer of training concrete, and 
the theory of generalization will help to emphasize the conscious 
I recognition of the identical elements in as many situations as 
possible. Some writers have assumed that transfer is limited 
to a conscious rec(^ition of el^nents. This, however, is dis- 
proved by some experiments with human beings and particularly 
by the experiments with animals such as those reported by Webb. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

TRANSFERENCE OF TRAINING IN ABILITIES IN SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 

To what extent does the training of the capacities exercised by 
sdiool subjects cany over to capacities concerned in other school 
subjects, and especially to the capacities involved in the usual 
activities of life? This question brings the problem of transfer- 
ence of tndning directly face to face with the issues of education 
and is the form in which it is usually concerned in discussions of 
mental discipline. It is of more special concern to the liberal 
phases of education in the high school and the college for the reason 
that the subjects taught in the elementary school, in the vocational 
courses in the high school, and in the professional coiurses in the 
university are directly pertinent to the common needs of life or 
to the various occupations and profesdons. Most of the discus- 
sion has, therefore, centered about the training value to be de- 
rived from the traditional academic work of the high school and 
the college. 

General Oi^nions. The beliefs concerning transfer of training of 
the capacities employed in school subjects have been largely matters 
rf opinion and not matters of fact. These opinions, held by persons 
prominent in educational affairs, have been for the most part 
rather uniformly confident in the faith that the exercise of the 
mind upon the materials of the school subjects produces a very 
profound improvement in mental powers as a whole. Typical of 
such opinions are the following: 

"But my opinions of the supreme educational value of the great dis- 
ciplinary studies have not changed, and will never change, 

"As a result of my long experience in watching their effects on our 
students I am absolutely and irrevocably sure that certain subjects train 
in thinking straight and reasoning clearly. 

"I am absolutely sure that Latin and Greek, higher mathematics, 
philosophy, the critical study of the literatures of difterent nations (and 
the better the literature, the better the training it gives, Greek, Latin, 
En^ish, and French literatures leading all others in this respect, and in 
the order named), economics and politics, e^ecially on their theoretical 
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side, and English composition are thinking subjects of very high educa- 
tional value." (Thomas, M. C, " Old Fashioned Disciplines," JourtuU 
oj the AssodaHon ofCoUegtale AlumiKe, May, 1917, p. 5S8.) 

In connection with the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1909, Dr. Harvey Wiley sent out questions to 100 
scientific men asking what they considered to be the value of Latin 
and Greek as preparation for scientific pursuits. He received 35 
replies distributed as follows: 

Favorable to the study oi Latin and Greek 14 

Unfavorable to the study of Latin and Greek 17 

Favorable to Latin, but not to Greek 4 

Among the opinions expressed in this connection. Professor 
R. P. Bigtow made this statement: 

"To summarize my opinions in the matter of a scientific education, it 
seems to me that the essentiab are of two clafses: First, a thorough 
training in the use of the tools required by a scientific man, namely, the 
modem languages and mathematics; second, a training in the scientific 
method, especially as applied to the branch of science in which he desires 
to specialize. If to the curriculum, the studies of clasacs can be added 
without interfering with these essentials, then it seems to me that in some 
cases it would be desirable as a means of culture." 

Professor Neff of the University of Chicago regretted the time 
he spent on Latin and Greek: 

" I think everyone realizes as he grows older that he has his limitations. 
I, for one, regret very keenly that I took a great deal of Latin and Greek 
and did not spend far more time on advanced mathematics and physics. 
I am, however, not now wasting any time in vain or laeless regrets on 
thb account, but simply doing the best I can with the knowledge that I 
have acquired." 

The opinions of prominent business men were reported at the 
same conference: 
Mr. William Sloane, a New York business man: 

"I believe that the slow processes of translation of the classics make 
igood training [or the boy who has chosen a business career." 

The Hon. J. W. Foster, of Washington: 

"The mere routine labors of the translation of Greek and Latin authots 
into one's vernacular, the efiort to ascertain their exact meaning and the 
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choice of the words whicti correctly eicpress that meaning, constitute a 
mental training which will be invaluable to the future lawyer or public 



Probably the most notable assemblage of opinions ever brought 
together was that presented at the conference on classical studies 
held at Princeton University in June, 1917.^ These opinions were 
quoted from some 300 persons prominent in public lie, business, 
universities and colleges, schools, the ministry, law, medicine, 
engineering, science, journalism, modem literature, history and 
related branches, fine arts, and oriental studies. These statements 
were substantially unanimous in bearing testimony to the value 
of the classical languages. 

But perhaps as many opinions on the other side from men of 
equal intellect could be gathered. The point is that mere opinions 
cannot yield a final appraisal of the training value of school studies. 
Both favorable and unfavorable opinions are bound to be very 
nearly worthless because at best they are apt to be prejudiced by 
personal likes or dislikes and by exceptional instances of benefit 
or lack of benefit from the pursuit of this or that particular subject, 
and most of all because no general observer has at hand sufficient, 
reliable or complete evidence concerning the problem. E]q)eri- 
mental and statistical data are hard enough to interpret because 
of the complication of factors in the production of any type of 
training to say nothing of the settlement of the controversy by 
general impressions. 

We cannot determine by ballot the shape of the earth, or the 
value of a patent medicine, no matter how many testimonials may 
be presented on the one side or the other. Men prominent in 
life have testified to the benefits of patented remedies which 
science has shown to be not only valueless but harmful 

Specific Estimates of the Value of School Studies. The writer 
attempted to obtain specific estimates of the value of school sub- 
jects according to the best judgment that could be exercised by 
persons who are concerned with the work of public education. 
These were obtained not with a view to contributing anything 
toward the solution of the problem but for the purpose of examining 
more precisely the drift of the consensus of opinions held by persons 
immediately in charge of school work. 

Any branch of learning may have three possible values — a 
' Repotted in Value of Ike Classks, Princeton Univetdty Press. 
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disdplinary value, a utility value, and a cultural value. Thus 
the study of English has a certain amount of disciplinary value in 
training the mental capacities involved in the learning and under- 
standing of the material studied; it has an obvious utility value in 
acquiring the ability to use English correctly and effectively; and 
it has a certain cultural value in acquainting the student with the 
thought and life of mankind. 

Estimates of the three values of each of the subjects listed in 
the table were made as carefully as possible by fifty-eight supCT- 
intendents, principals and teachers. In making these estimates 
it was assumed that the pure, disciplinary value of the first year 
of high school English as taught in the average way be equal to lo 
and that all other values be estimated in terms of this assumption. 
If the disciplinary value of algebra was considered to be twice as 
great as that of English, hour for hour devoted to each, then it 
should be estimated as 20. Or if the utility or cultural value of 
Enghsh was considered greater or less than its disciplinary value, 
the rating should be indicated accordingly- It was further assumed 
that these were to be the values for the average boy or girl in the 
high school. 

At first glance it would seem that such judgments would be 
rather uncertain and variable, and, as a matter of fact, they were 
quite variable. Nevertheless, viewed from the statistical stand- 
point, the judgments present a normal distribution spreading over 
a wide range but clinging in large numbers about a central point. 
For example, the judgments of the disdplinary value of American 
history ranged as extremes from 3 to 30, with the largest number 
of estimates on 10 and a gradual decrease in the number of estimates 
on values farther and farther removed from 10. The median 
estimate was 10 and the probable error was 3.5, that is, one-half 
of the estimates were between 8 and 15. So that the judgments 
about the various values, even though quite variable and usually 
accompanied by a feeling of uncertainty so far as the individual 
judge was concerned, were as reliable and as normal as judgments 
about most matters are. 

The following table gives the median judgment for each of the 
values listed: 
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TABLE SS 
Estimated values of school subjects. After Starch C17) 



Geometry 

Algebra 

Latin 

Physics 

Gymnastics. 

German 

Chemistry, 

Manual Training 

FootlsaU 

Sllorthand 

English (assumed) 

U. S. History 

Physical Geography 

Cooking 

Bookkeeping 

Botany 

Zoology 

Drawing 

Typewriting 

Work of teacher or bus 

Earning one's way through 



36 



An examination of the table reveals some interesting compari- 
sons. The highest disciplinary value Is assigned to geometry with 
a rating of 20, or twice as high as that of English. Algebra is next 
with a value of 19. It is rather surprising to find gymnastics and 
football rated as high as they are. It is also interesting to note 
that the disciplinary value of a pupil's earning his way through 
school is rated higher than that of any of his studies. The lowest 
disciplinary value is assigned to sewing and typewriting. 

In the case of utility values, the highest rating is given to English, 
cooking and sewing (30), a value approximately three times as 
great as their disciplinary value. The lowest utility value B as- 
s^ed to football (6) and the next to algebra (9). Again the utility 
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value of a pupil's earning his way tlirough school (36) is placed 
above that of any of his studies. 

In the case of cultural values, the highest rating is given to 
music (25) and the next to English {22). The lowest value is as- 
signed to shorthand, typewriting, and football (5). The cultural 
value of a pupil's earning his way thioi^ school (iS) is placed 
below only music and English. 

A similar study with reference only to the disciplinary aspect of 
college studies was previously reported by Thomdike ('15). Esti- 
mates obtained from 100 teachers are summarized thus: 

"Philosophy (for fteshmen) 8; English compoation, 10; German, 

Chemistry and Logic, 11; Physics, 13; Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 16. 
Waiting on table is rated at 3; athletics is rated at about 7; work for the 
college paper at 8 or 8J^; tutoring at 13 or 13^^; and regular productive 
work in the world a^ teacher, business man or skilled laborer at 14K-" 
(Page 281.) 

Such tabulations of opinions are valuable only in showing in 
more accurate terms what teachers and educators think about 
the question and not in really answering it. However, so long 
as sdiools are operated by opinions, a combination of opinions 
may be better than individual ones as guides of educational policies. 
To what extent individual opinions are consciously or unconsciously 
prejudiced by personal interests is shown by the fact that the 
teachers overestimated by nearly one-half the value of their own 
specialties as compared with the average values assigned by 
teachers as a whole. 

Experimental and Statistical Inqoliies. a. ArilhmeHc, The 
writer made an investigation to measure the effect of improvement 
in mental multiplication of three-place numbers by a one-place 
number, doing 50 problems a day for 14 days, upon other types of 
arithmetical processes. This experiment was carried out with 
ei^t subjects who constituted the training group, and seven 
subjects who constituted the control group. The results are given in 
the following table, which shows the percentages of gain of the 
second end tests over the first: 
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TABLE s6. After Starch ('lO 






THAINED 




D^K^C^ 




49 

-3 
S8 
S3 
3 

45 

49 


35 

-s 

IS 


jB 




39 






23 
24 








3? 




Averages, ezdu^ve of memory spxa 


39 



The residual gain on the average was 29%, The average gain 
made by the trained group in the practice series, comparing the 
first day with the 14th day, was 112%. Hence the gain trans- 
ferred to the alhed arithmetical operations was only 26% of the 
gain in the practice series itself. From one point of view, this 
seems to be a very considerable amount of transfer, but when we 
note that some of the end tests were as similar to the training 
series as they could be without being identical with it the transfer 
is small. We might expect almost a complete carrying over to 
the closely similar operations but the largest amount of residual 
gain took place in the multiplying of two-place numbers by a 
one-place number and in the adding of three-place numbers; but 
even there it was only slightly larger than the transfer to the other 
c^>erations. 

Winch conducted a series of experiments to determine the amoimt 
of transfer from improvement in numerical computation to arith- 
metical reasoning. In each experiment the class was divided into 
two groups of approximately equal ability as shown by a previous 
test in arithmetical reasoning. Then one-half of the class was 
trained in "rule" sums after which a final test in arithmetical 
reasoning was given alike to both groups. 

Tlie first class, composed of 13-year-old girls from a poor neigh- 
borhood, showed improvement in numerical acciu^cy but no 
transfer to arithmetical reasoning. The second class, composed of 
lo-year-old girls from a poor neighborhood, showed considerable 
improvement in accuracy and a doubtful transfer to reasoning. 
The third class, composed of lo-year-old girls from a good neigh- 
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borhood but poor in arithmetic, showed transfer in three sections 
but the opposite in a fourth section. In the fourth class, composed 
of lo-year-old boys, both practiced and unpracticed groups showed 
about equal gains in arithmetical reasoning. Winch concludes 
from these experiments that improvement may take place in 
numerical computation without any certainty of improvement in 
arithmetical reasoning. 

In a later experiment conducted on the same general plan, he 
used 72 ten-year-old boys. Here again he found no evidence of 
transfer from improvement in numerical computation to arith- 
metical reasoning. 

Carrie R. Squire made an experiment regarding the transfer of 
neatness: "At the Montana State Normal College careful experi- 
ments were undertaken to determine whether the habit of produc- 
ing neat papers in arithmetic will function in reference to neat 
written work in other stucHes; the tests were omfined to the 
intermediate grades. The results are almost startling in their 
failure to show the slightest improvement in language and 
spelling papers although the improvement in arithmetic papers 
was noticeable from the first." (Bagley, The Educative Process, 
p. 208.) 

This experiment was repeated imder the direction of Ruediger 
with the difference that along with the specific training in neatness 
in one particular study a general practice of neatness in daily life 
was held up before the class as an ideal to be striven for. Care was 
taken not to discuss neatness in the other classes. Sample papers 
were taken in the one subject concerned and in two other subjects 
before and after the training. The seventh grades of three schools, 
located at widely different places and comprising 39 pupils in all, 
were iised in the experiment. The two schools whidi showed 
an appreciable improvement in neatness in the study where special 
training was given also showed considerable, though less, improve- 
ment in the other studies. Thus the two schools showed an average 
improvement of 4.75 points m the study where training was given 
and 3.1 points, or 65% as much, in studies where nothing was said 
about neatness. 

b. Grammar. Grammar has been regarded as a highly effica- 
dous instrument for training the functions of the mind. Thus 
Commenius stated: "I presume that no one can raise any objection 
to my placing (Latin) grammar first, since it is the key of all knowl- 
edge." Locke said on the other hand: "I would fain have anyone 
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name to me that Tongue, that anyone can learn, or speak as he 
should do, by the rules of Grammar. Languages were made not 
by Rules, or Art, but by Accident, and the Common Use of the 
People." 
Claims for Grammar have been that it 

1. DisdpUnes the mind, 

2. Prepares for the study of other languages, 

3. Gives command of an indispensable terminology. 

4. Enables one to use better English. 

5. Aids in the interpretation of literatures. 

The Committee of Ten (1893) said: "The study of formal gram- 
mar is valuable as training in thought, but has only an indirect 
bearing on the art of writing and sp}eaking." 

What are the actual facts so far as any are available at the 
present time? Brigga ('13) attempted to determine the extent to 
which the various clauns made for grammar are substantiated. 
He outlined the following claims and devised an elaborate set cA 
tests to measure the effects of training in granunar, 

"It is held that grammar trains children: 

A. With rules and definitions: 

1. To see likenesses and differences. 

2. To critically test a definition. 

3. To thoroughly apply a definition. 

4. To make a rule or definition. 

B. With reasoning: 

5. To test reasons. 

6. a. To take from a mass of data all that are necessary 

and to use them m reaching a judgment 
b. To demand all necessary data before drawing a 
conclusion. 

7. To reason in other fields, e, g., arithmetic. 

8. To reason syllogistically, 

9. To detect "catches." 

As illustrations of the nature of the tests we may cite the follow- 
ing instances. For measuring the observation of likenesses and 
differences, Briggs used such a test as this: 

"One-half of the following 16 words are alike in one respect and in that 
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respect unlike all the others in the list. Find these eight words and mark 
them with a check (V )." 



biscuit 


pirate 


mountains ' 


men t^ 


onen ^ 


geese "- 


fathers-in-law ^ 


factory 


scholars' 


knives'" 


vessel 


table 


pole 


frame 


children^ 


mice"^ 


re plurals) 









(8! 

To determine ability to ju(^ definitions and to amend them, 
he used as tests such statements as the following for shoe: 

1. A portion of clothing. 

2. Something black made of leather. 

3. Something to wear on the feet. 

4. A necessary article costing from ti.oo to $5.00 or $6.00. 
These tests were given to 25 or 30 pupils in each grade from two 

to seven in the Horace Mann school. Each class was divided into 
two divisions. Then for three months, three times a week, the 
children of Division I were tai^ht formal grammar. During the 
same three months, the children of Division II had work in com- 
position and language. They were then given the second set of 
tests similar to the preliminary tests, after which the additions 
were reversed. Division II then had formal grammar and Divi- 
sion I had language and composition work. At the conclusion of 
this period, the first set of tests was again given to all of the chil- 
dren. The upshot of the whole investigation is summarized by 
Briggs in the following manner: 

"As a result of this experiment it may safely be asserted that these 
particular children after the amount of formal grammar that they had, 
do not, as measured by the means employed, show in any of the abilities 
tested, improvement that may be attributed to their training tn formal 

gr ammar " 

Hoyt ('06) made a study to determine the relation between the 
knowledge of grammar, ability to interpret English, and ability 
to write English. He employed three tests: One for grammar 
consisting of ten questions on four stanzas of Gray's Elegy; the 
second for testing ability to interpret English, consisting of a 
statement of thoi^ht in four other stanzas of Gray's Elegy; and 
the third for ascertaining ability in composition, consisting of 
writing a composition in forty minutes. These tests were made 
with 200 pupils in a high school in Indianapolis. All papers were 
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marked by two examiners according to the percentage method. 
Correlations were then computed among the different tests, which 
were as follows: 

Grammar and composition 33 

Grammar and interpretation a8 

Inteipretatiou and compo^tion 32 

These coefficients are very low and indicate that a greater or 
less amount of knowledge of grammar is accompanied to only a 
slight extent by greater or less ability to write a composition. The 
same statement holds for the relations between the other compari- 
sons of abilities. The tact that the pupil who knows more or less 
grammar writes respectively a slightly better or worse composition 
is quite likely due to the fact that he is a better or poorer pupil 
rather than to any aid which knowledge of grammar may render 
him in writing a composition. 

Hoyt concludes that "... the teaching of grammar is of 
httle avail in strengthening one's ability to use language." 

The writer ('15) made a series of tests in formal grammar and 
in correctness of English usage. The test in formal grammar 
consisted of three parts: First, a passage in which the parts of 
speech of as niaiiy successive words as possible were to be indicated 
in three minutes; second, a passage in which the cases of nouns 
and pronouns were to be indicated in three minutes; and tlurd, a 
passage in which the tenses and modes were to be indicated in 
three minutes. The test for usage consisted of 100 sentences each 
of which was stated in two ways. Both might be correct, both 
might be incorrect, or one might be correct and the other incorrect. 
Pupils were allowed fifteen minutes in which to indicate the cor- 
rect expresaons. The results are summarized in the following 
tables. 

The tests were made upon 54 university Juniors and Seniors and 
146 h^h-school pupils. They gave the results shown in Table 57, 
in which the scores for knowledge of grammar are the numbers of 
the parts of speech, tenses, cases, and modes indicated correctly 
in the specified period of time, and the scores for correctness of 
usage are the numbers of sentences designated correctly in the 
spedfied period of time. 
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Swedes 

3 years 

VEAia or Latei 



TABLE S7. After Starch ds) 



Studshts Km 

University Jro 



I J 47.8 

25 58-6 

IS 63-4 

High School Pnpas 

12 14.7 

50 30.8 

18 3S-5 

J9 24- 8 

27 38.6 



CmamMiss 01 Uuob 



«-4 
45-9 
47-7 



UmvERsmr Juniobs a 



4S.8 
S6.i 
S7.S 
5>.8 



70.9 
75-7 
74-3 



Another test for correctness of usage, consisting of sentences 
like the set of one hundred but arranged in the order of increas- 
ingly difficult steps, was made on another group of 146 university 
students and 92 high-school pupils. This test yielded the results 
given in the following table. The scores are the numbers of the 
highest steps passed. The higher the score is, the greater is the 
ability of using English correctly. 



Yeais Of Latth 



TABLE 58 
Ndhbebof Pdphs 

Untvbhsity Stodentb 



AVEHACE ScoBz: 



High School Pitpils 



These tables agree in showing one very significant result, namely, 
that the study of foreign languages materially increases a pupil's 
knowledge of English grammar but only slightly increases his 
ability in the correct usage of the English language. Notice, for 
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example, the upper part of Table S7- Th^ students who had 
10 to 15 years of foreign languages made a score in grammatical 
knowledge of 63, as compared with a score of 47.8 made by the 
students who had 2 to 5 years of foreign languages, a difference of 
32.6% in favor of the former group. For correctness of usage, the 
corresponding difference is only 6.4%. The two students witi no 
foreign languages made high scores because they were exception- 
ally good students, but they are too few in number to be con- 
sidered. The high-school pupils show a gain in grammatical 
knowledge of 37.5% from Uie 8-week group to the 3-year group 
and a gain in usage of only 10,9%. The twdve pupils with no for- 
eign language made low scores because they were ex<^tionally poor 
pupils. This is indicated by their low scholarship records, by the 
fact that many were over-age, by the fact that they avoided the 
fore^ languages, and also by the large difference between their 
scores and those of the 50 pupils who were just beginning foreign 
languages. Eight weeks of foreign languages could hardly have 
produced such a big gain. Their higher scores must be due largely 
to a difference in original nature. 

c. Foreign Languages. Extensive and confident claims have been 
made for the value of general mental training to be derived from the 
study of languages. Thus Lodge states the value of the study of 
Latin as follows: 

" Far above every other subject it tnuns (i) the process of observation, 
(]) the function of correct record, (3) the reasoning power and general 
intelligence in correct inference from recorded obswvation. To this 
should be added its gr«»t value in developing the power of voluntaiy 
attention. 

"The value of Latin as a practical subject has to do particularly with 
the efFect of the language in the cultivation of English style. In the 
English vocabulary a very large proportion of words in everyday use are 
of Latin origin, and it has been estimated that two-thirds of the Latin 
vocabulary of the classical period has in some form or other come over 
into English ^)eech. For the correct use of synonyms iu English and 
the habit of expressing one's thoughts dearly, concisely, and cogently, a 
discriminating knowledge of Latin ia indispensable, and while not every 
pupil in the school may be expected to develop a good style, nevertheless 
he should be given the necessary foundation for it. 

"When we turn to literature, we find that Latin is influential every- 
where—particularly in our classical authors — by allusions, by quota* 
tions, by actual domeslicalion. Many of our great English writers are 
permeated with Latin. We cannot expect that all will desire to feed 
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their minds on the works of our greatest authors, however much we 
might prefer it; but certainly we should not deprive them of one of the 
most important elements in their enjoyment should they be so minded." 
(Lodge, p. 388, in Principles oj Secondary Education, Edited by Paul 
Monroe.) 

Swift measured the progress in learning a new language made by 
pupils with different amounts of previous language study to de- 
termine, if possible, the advantage in beginning a new language to 
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Fic. 5S. — Progress of pupils in learning Spamsh. After Swift ('06). 

be derived from the previous study of another language. The ex- 
periment was carried out with two classes, composed of 24 boys 
and 24 girls in a St. Louis high school, who were beginning the study 
of Spanish. Weekly tests were made to measure their progress and 
individual abilities in learning Spanish. The classes were taught in 
the usual manner and the pupils knew nothing of the purpose of the 
tests. A record of progress was kept for the first 15 weeks. The 
results are shown in the following graphs (Figure 55), which in- 
dicate the relative progress of the three groups, namely, those who 
had previously studied one year of Latin and one year of German, 
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those who had only one year of Latin, and those who had never 
studied a foreign language before. The "Latin" and the "Latin 
and German " groups stood considerably higher at the beginning 
than the "Spanish only" group, but the "Spanish only" group 
g^ed gradually so that at the end of the 15 weeks it had made up 
about two-thiids of the difference. Swift concludes: 

"The number included in these tests was too small to serve as a basis 
for anything more than tentative conclusions, but the results certainly 
open the question whether the advantage to beginners of a new language, 
so generally thou^t to accrue from the study of Latin, may not be due, 
chiefly if not solely, to grammatical information that would be carried 
over from one language to another, and which would naturally help 
enormously at the start. In acquiring facility in the use of the Spanish 
gender, to cite one example, Latin would aid materially, since the ma- 
jority of Latin feminines are feminine in Spanish, and a large part of 
Latin masculines and neuters become masculine in Spanish. The de- 
clension of Spanish adjectives for gender and number, and their agree- 
ment, in these respects, with their nouns, would give Latin students a 
further advantage. The teacher of the Spanish classes noted that more 
frequent and detailed explanations of case were needed by those who 
had not studied Latin. The order of words, also, was more readily 
mastered by those familiar with the Latin arrangement. Finally, in 
learning the conjugations and in understanding the signihcance of tenses, 
the assistance of the information acquired under these topics in Latin 
was found to be especially great. The indications, however, are that the 
higher records made by the Latin and German pupils were the result of 
the substance of language information obtained from these studies rather 
than of any so-called 'language' or 'mental discipline.'" (Swift, '06, 
pp. 250 fi.) 

The writer ('15) made a comparison of the scholastic records 
of university students who had entered the university with two 
to four years of Latin with the records of those who had entered 
with two to four years of German. The average grade for the 
four years of college work of each of the graduates of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science of the year 1910 was computed. The 
median mark of the 104 students who had entered the university 
with Latin was 85.7 and the median mark of the 45 students who 
had entered with German was 84.0. Hence the difference between 
the two groups was only 1,7 points. 

The explanation for this small advantage of Latin over German 
may be sought in three directions: First, the disciplinary difference 
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between Latin and German is either zero or very small. Second, 
whatever diSerence they may have produced originally may have 
tended to disappear in the four years of college work, owing to the 
freedom of electives, pursuit of different courses, disciplinary effect 
of other studies, etc. Third, the small difference in scholastic 
records may be due to an oripnal difference in the students them- 
selves, owing to the possibiUty that one language may attract a 
better class of pupils than another. 

To determine what part, if any, the first two factors played, the 
average grade of each of the 738 Freshmen of the year 1909-1910 
was computed. The median grade of the 416 Freshmen who had 
entered with Latin was 82.4 and that of the 322 Freshmen who had 
entered with German was 81.0. Hence the difference between the 
two groups was only 1.4 points, or approximately the same as that 
for the graduates. 

The next problem was to compare the grades of these two grou[is 
in specific subjects as follows: 

TABLE 59. After Starch ('15) 
Median grade in modem languages of 362 Freshmen nho had entered 

with Latin 84 

Median grade in modem languages of 393 Freshmen who had entered 

with Genhan 81 

DiSerence in favor of the Latin group a, 

Median grade in Freshman English of 54 students who had entered with 

Latin only 83. 

Median grade in Freshman Ei^lish of 97 students who bad entered with 

German only 8a. 



n favor of the Latin group 

Median grade in first-year French of 27 Freslmien who had entered with 

Latin only 

Median grade in first-year French of j4 Freshmen who had entered with 

(jcimaa only 

Difference in favor of the German group 



The differences again are very small. The claim of language 
teachers, so commonly made, that beginners in French who have 
had Latin are much superior to those who have not had Latin, or 
that students in English with previous training in Latin are superior 
to those without such training is ill founded. 

Another tabulation was made to show the scholarship records of 
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Freshmen in relation to the amount of foreign langu^j^e studied, 
irrespective of what the languages were. 

TABLE 60. After Staicb ('15) 

it FOUdOH NUHBEK OF HeDIAN GuDI DT AU. 



3-^ '95 8305 

5-6 iSS 84.0 

The next problem was to measure the extent to which a pupil's 
English vocabulary is increased through the study of Latin. The 
method employed measured the percentage of words of the entire 
English vocabulary, as well as the approximate absolute number of 
words, whose meaning a person knows. The test was made with 
189 university students and with 46 Juniors in the Madison High 
School. 

TABLE 61. After Starch Cis) 

Size of Fn gli«ili vocabulary of 139 umvemty students wbo had studied 

Latin 60.9 

Size of English vocabulary of 50 umversity students wbo bad not studied 

Latin 38. a 

Size of English vocabulaiy of 14 high-school Juniors who had studied 

Latin S4'7 

Size of Engl'flb vocabulary of 31 high-school Juniors who had not studied 

Latin 50.3 

The differences between the Latin and the no-Latin groups are 
surprisingly small. Nevertheless, the study of Latin does produce 
an appreciably larger EngUsh vocabulary. This advantage becomes 
less in university students with whom it is partly counterbalanced 
by the increase in vocabulary due to wider experience. 

Partridge ccmipared the standuig in the regents' third year Eng- 
lish examination of 783 pupils by dividing them into groups ac- 
cording to the number of years of Latin they had studied. His 
tabulation is as follows: 

TABLE 62. After Partridge ('15) 
The entire 783 papers divided o 

Numlier years studied o t a 

Number papers written 181 133 310 

Average atanding (percentage) 65 65 69 
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The pupils with no Latin may have had one or more years of 
other languages and consequently Partridge presents the follovdng 
table for students who had studied Latin only: 



TABLE 63. After Partridge ('15) 
Includes papers of pupils having Latin only snd 

credit. Total numbeiotpapeis, 167 

No. of years studied o i 

No. of papers written a8 1$ 

Average standing (per cent) . . 63 61 



other language to their 



TABLE 64. After Partridge {'15) 
Includes papers of pupils having German or French only and no other lan- 
guage to their credit Total Dumber of papers, 176 

No. of yeaiB studied o' i 3 3 

No. of papers written 28 41 57 s° 

Average standing (percentage) 63 61 65 68 

Partridge believes that the "superiority of the classical over the 
non-classical pupUs is due not solely to initial natural ability, but 
to the training received in Latin." He has, however, failed to show 
the differences in initial ability and consequently any inference of 
this sort is doubtful. 

Hams made a study of the effect of knowledge of Latin upon 
ability to spell English words by submitting a list of 50 words of 
Latin origin to 324 freslmien in IJie University of Illinois. He gives 
the following table: 



TABLE 6s. After Harris ('15) 






Yeabs of Latin 


1 


2 


1 


i 




90 

81. 1 


82.4 


95 

80.2 


S4 
8.. 5 


44 
90. r 







He further submitted to the same group of students 10 words 
of Latin origin which were to be defined, lliis test gave the follow- 
ing result: 

TABLE 66. After Harris {'ts) 



Yeaks Of Latin 


. 1 , 


2 


3 


i 




go 

30. S 


41 
44.2 


OS 
45 


54 
53° 


44 
85-3 







taia record of exactly 
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He also compared the grades in Rhetoric of students who had had 
various amounts of Latin as follows: 





TABLE 67. After Harris {' 


s) 






Veauso 


Latin 





1 


I 


3 


4 




S3 


41 

■ 79. a 


66 
?9.S 


2i 

So. 6 













Harris concludes: "From these various results the conclusions 
in so far as these students are concerned, are obvious. In all fields 
the four-year Latin students showed a marked lead, and in all but 
the speUing — which I have considered above — there is a steady re- 
trogression although for the practical purposes the one-and-two- 
year Latin students might be classed together." 

The interpretation of these figures is by no means so obvious, 
Harris has made no allowance for the native superiority of the stu- 
dents with more years of Latin study. In fact, the probabihty is 
that, if we may infer from other studies in which such a deduction 
has been made, a large part of the superiority is due to original 
nature. Harris's results as they stand prove little or nothing con- 
cerning the effect of training in Latin. 

F. M, Foster performed a similar experiment at the University of 
Iowa; 503 freshmen, about equally divided between the sexes, were 
given a spelling test of forty words of Latin derivati<m. The results 
are ^ven in the following table; 

TABLE 68. After Foster ('17) 

Number of years of Latin o i 3 3 4 

Average % of errors (girls) 23 28 25 24 17 

Average % of errors (boys) ,..39 37 59 28 27 

As in the study made by Harris there appears to be a decided re- 
lationship between ability to spell words of Latin derivation and the 
number of years devoted to Latin. In this case, however, it hap- 
pened that Professor Irving King had previously given intelligence 
tests to these same students by means of which it is possible to se- 
cure a more accurate notion of the forces really producing the 
better scores of the Latin students. The following table shows the 
relation between the index of intelligence (that is, the percentage 
above or below the average adult intelligence), the number of years 
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Spent in the study of Latin and the ability to spell words of Latin 
derivation for the two extreme Latin groups. 

TABLE 69. After Foster ('17) 
Best 14 of 4-3'ear Latin girls, mental ability av. 95 .8, spellbg av. 5% error 

" 33% " 
Best II " " boys " " " 13.4, 

Poorest II " " " " " " -12.4 
Best 10 of o-ycRT girts " " " 19 . i, 

Poorest 10 " " " " " -14-3, 

Best 10 " boys " " " 5,0, 

Poorest 10 " " " " " —27-2, 

This table shows clearly that students who chose to study Latin 
bad on the average a distinctly better native intelligence than the 
non-Latin students and that the ability to spell won^ of Latin der* 
ivation was to a considerable extent due to this superior intelligence 
rather than to the study of Latin. 

The secretary of the College Entrant Examination Board made 
an extensive tabulation of the records of the classical and the non- 
classical students who took the examinations in 1914, 1915, and 
1916. The classical students are the ones who offered Latin or 
Greek, or both; non-classical students are those who offered neither 
Latin nor Greek. A total of 31,103 candidates are concerned in the 
fdlowii^ table which is based on the marks in all subjects except 
Latin and Greek (reported in Value of Classics, 1917, p. 366): 

Combined Ratings in All the Non-Classical Subjects 
Candidates who obtained a rating of 90 to 100: 



The classical students show a superiority of 44%. 
Candidates who obtained a rating of 75 to 89: 



The classical students show a superiority of about 40%, 
Candidates who obtained a rating of 60 to 100: 



The classical students show a superiority of about 27%. 
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A committee in connection with the Princeton Conference made a 
comparison of the honors received by classical and non-clas^cal 
students upon graduatioa from high schools, academies and colleges. 
The table is based upon 2|799 classical and 5,606 non-classical 
students from 19 high schools and academies, and upon 4,093 
classical and 3,003 non-clas^cal students from 17 (X)lleges and 
universities: 

"The combined data, from the nineteen high schools and academies 
reporting yield the following results: 

"Students receiving High Honors at Graduation were 18% of all the 
classical students, but only 7.2% of all the non-classical students. 
"That is; the classical students show a superiority of 150%. 

"Students receiving Honors at Graduation were 32.1% of all the 
classical students, but only 30.8% of all the non-elassica! students. 
"That is: the classical students show a superiority of 36.7%. 

"Students receiving Honors or Prizes for Debating, Speaking or 
Essay-writing were 8.8% of all the classical students, but oidy 3.5% of 
all the non-classical students. 
"That is: the classical students show a superiority of 150%." 

"The combined data from the seventeen colleges and universities 
reporting yield the following results: 

"Students receiving High Honors at Graduation were 17-3% of all 
the classical students, but only 6.6% of all the non-classical students. 
"That b: the classical students show a superiority of 162%. 

"Students receiving Honors at Graduation were 46.5% of all the 
classical students, but only 38.5% of all the non-classical students. 
"That is: the classical students show a superiority of 20-7%. 

"Students elected to Phi Beta Kappa were 16.8% of all the classical 
students, but only 8.9% of all the non-clas^cal students. 
"That is: the clasMcal students show a superiority of 88,8%. 

"Students winning Prizes or Honors for Scholarship in Other than 
Classical Subjects were 13.5% of all the dasacal students, but only 
9-3% of all the non<lasacal students. 
"That is: the classical students show a superiority of 45.2%. 

"Students serving on the Editorial Boards of Student Newspapers and 
Magazines were 15-1% of all the classical students, but only 9.2% o( all 
the non-clas^cal students. 
"That is: the classical students show a superiority of 64.1%. 

"Students acting as Members of Intercollegiate Debating Teams were 
5-1% of all the classical students, but only 3.2% of all the non<lassicaI 
students. 

"That is: the classical students show a superiority of 59.4%." (Reported 
in Value 0/ Classics, pp. 381-383.) 
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TTiese statistics are interesting enough, but they represent a 
mingling of training and native ability in the superiority shown and 
as such do not afford condu^ve proof for the efficacy of classical 
training. 

Wilcox ('17) made an inquiry with the endeavor to ascertain the 
amount of difference in original capacities. If the superiority of the 
latin students is due to their study of Latin, we ought to find that 
they were not superior, or at least not as much superior, to the 
other students before they undertook Latin. If, however, we should 
find that the Latin students were as superior before they studied 
Latin as afterwards, we may infer that Latin had notUng to do 
with their superiority. 

Wilcox tabulated the records of pupils in the Iowa City High 
School graduating during a period of ten years. He tabulated 
separately the grades made by all the students with Latin or Ger- 
man, but not with both. These results are shown in the following 
table in which the numbers were obtained by tranqx>sing the 
symbols E, G, M, P, and F into numerical values of 4, 3, 2, i, and 
o respectively. 

TABLE 70. After Wacoi ("i?) 

Median grades in English of Towa City H^h School students who studied 

Latin or German 



j™ 



AU Latin (184). 
An German (i2< 
Difference 



The comparison is graphically shown in Figure 56. It will be 
noticed that the superiority of the classical group is found in the 
freshman year and continues throughout the course. 

A comparison was also made of the English grades of students 
having four, three, and two years of Latin, This is shown in 
the foUowing table: 

TABLE 71. After Wilcox ('17) 

Median grades in English of Iowa City High School students who had 4, 3, 

and 2 years of Latin 



4 yrs. Latin (31) . . . 
3yrB. Latin (27). . . 
ayis. Latin (126).. 



714 
6-33 
S.96 



7-37 
6.56 
S.93 
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^39 



A graphical comparison is shown in Figure 57. It is evident 
that those who were destined to take four years of Latin were 
ab-eady in their freshman year clearly superior to those taking 
less Latin. 

Wilcox made a similar investigation of the graduates of the 
high schpd of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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^■•l 
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iS!^ 
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I Eng- 



Tau> at Hi<h School 
Fio. s6- — Median grades 
lish in the four successive h _ 
years of students takbg Latin oi Ger- 
man. After WUcox('r7). 



Tors of HiKh SchocA, 
Fig. 57-— Median grade in Eng- 
lish in tile four successive high-schoid 
yeais of students who had 4, 3, or a 
years of Latin. After Wilcox {'17). 



Comparisons were made of the grades of 150 graduates having 
Latin, German or no foreign language. This Is shown in Table 



After miooi {■17) 



Median grades in EngUsh of Cedar R^ids High School students who studied 
Latin, German or no foreign language 




Fbeshuan Sopbouom 


JDN,™ 


Sebio. 




9' 

EG 
86 


89 

86 
83 


89 

8s 
84 




All German (60) 

No foreign language (30) . 


87 
8s 



It will be observed that in the freshman year the classical group 
was superior to the other two, but that by the senior year there was 
very little difference in the three groups. 

Iq Table 73, comparison is made of the English grades of stu- 
dents having four, three or two years of Latin. 
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TABLE 73. After Wilcox ('17) 



Median grades in Englisli of Cedar Rapids High School students vith 4, 3. 
or I years of Latin 


'■-" 


SOH,t«0« 


JONIOB 


S^o. 


4 years Latin (19) 

3 years Latin (9) 

3 years Latin (38) 


94 

87 
90 


94 

88 
89 


93 
87 
88 


92 
85 
84 



Here again the people with tour years of Latin maintain their 
superiority throughout the course. 

" Conclusions: It seems evident, so far as the Iowa City and Cedar 
Rapids high schools are concerned, that the frequently demon- 
strated superiority of students who have had Latin is not due to the 
^>ecial discipline or training secured in the study of Latin. It is 
probably due to the fact that, as a whole, the students who elect 
Latin are somewhat superior to those who refuse to ta^e it." 

Perkins ('14) made an investigation to determine the effect of 
emphasizing the derivation of English words from Latin words in 
the instruction of Latin in the commercial course in the Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, high school. This investigation was designed to 
eliminate as far as possible the differences in original abilities 
between pupils with Latin and without Latin. His report follows : 

"Obviously, the first step was to select two sets of pupib of equal 
ability, one set in the second year of Latin, and the other in the second 
year of a modem language. Accordingly, we chose pupils such that each 
group had virtually the same average mark in Latin, on the one hand, 
and modem language, on the other, and also in English, with the result,- 
in actual figures, that the non-Latin group in the two studies averaged 
0.5 of 1% the higher. To' make doubly sure that the Latin pupils were 
not favored, the non-Latin group were taken from the section of Mr. Mur- 
dock, a classical scholar, who in his English teaching emphasizes the 
liatin element in the language. There were twenty-one pupils in each 
set, all in the second year class of the school. 

"Five measurements were made, one in spelling, one of the use of 
words in sentences, the third in definitions and parts of speech, the 
fourth in the meaning of words and spelling, and the fifth in excellence 
in vocabulary. 

" Miss Humphrey selected the words in Nos. 1-4, and the subject in 
No. 5. In Nos. 1 and 2 the words were taken from the 600 or 800 deriva- 
tives in the notebooks of a fourth-year pupil of the class, who was ex- 
cluded from the measurements. Moreover, to be fair to the non-Latin 
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group, care was taken not to select words too difficult. In No. 3 the 
words were taken from the 'Tale of Two Cities' which the pupils of both 
groups were reading at the time in connection with their work in Eng- 
lish II. Of the twenty words in No. 4, ten were taken from the 'Tale of 
Two Cities' and ten from other sources. The subject in No, $ was, 
'What I like to do best.' The papers were marked by teachers in the 
English department and the results given to me. Altogether, six teachers 
of English asMSted in the measurements. 

"To these five measurements is added a sixth — in my opinion most 
impressive of all. This test was made last June, shortly after I had 
received Professor Holmes's letter, by Miss Gormley, with her pupils in 
English U. As it happened, Miss Gormley, who was also the 'home- 
room' teacher of all the pupils and consequently had access to their 
marks, in making up the two groups to be composed of pupils of equal 
ability, took into account not only foreign language and English II, as 
was the case in measurements 1-5, but also the studies the pupils had 
taken during the year. Hence we have even more reason in this case 
than in the others to assume that the pupils were of equal ability. In 
each set there were seventeen second-year students. The words were 
taken entirely from Frankhn's Autobiography and Silas Mamer which 
all were reading at the time. The Latin pupils were selected from the 
first class I had had in the subject, just as they were completing the 
course at the end of the second year. 

"The result of the sis measiuements were as follows: 

AVOAOU 

Latin Noh-Latih 

Pei Cent Fei Cent 

January and Februsiy, 1914: 

I. Spelling 81. s ?i.6 

3. Use of words in sentences 57.5 40.6 

3. Definitions and parts of speech 69.5 33-3 

4. Meaning of words and spelling 57.0 37.5 

5. Excellence in vocabulary 36.0 6.8 

June, 1913: 

6. Meaning of words and spelling 63,3 13.3 

367.8 193 ■» 

Averages 61.3 32. 18 

32.18 
Difference 39-"% 

"In No. I, the spelling measurement, the words were not difficult, 
but such as ordinaiy pupils of sixteen should know something about, 
whether they had studied Latin or not — as 'valedictory,' 'competition,' 
'occurrence,' 'benevolence,* 'legible.' 

"In No. 2, the pupils composed sentences containing the derivatives, 
some of which, in this measurement also, ought not to be unfamiliar to 
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non-Latin pupils in their second year of English, as 'impediment,' 
'advocate,' 'reference,' 'anticipate,' 'subside.' 

"In the third measurement, the difference in the averages of the two 
groups — 69.5% and 33.3% — was so great that Miss Humphrey thought 
that perhaps too difE.cult words had been selected, or at least words which 
placed the non-Latin students at an unreasonable disadvantage. Cu- 
riously enough, in this measurement the words were taken, not from the 
notelxxjks of a Latin pupil, as in the first two tests, in which the difference 
between the two groups was much less, but, as stated above, from The 
Tale of Two Cities. Furthermore, in No. 3, the non-Latin pupils were 
so far afield in giving accurate definitions, and so confused in classifying 
the words as to parts of speech, that it was decided to give another test 
in which they should be asked, not to define words, but to give their 
meanings, with the parts of speech omitted entirely. The results in this 
measurement— 57% and 27.5% — were virtually the same as in No. 3. 

"Since practically every second-year pupil could write at least passably 
on such a subject as 'What do I like to do best' it was decided to make 
the bam of comparison in No. 5, not the average of the two groups, but 
the percentage of rating above the passing mark. Moreover, in this 
vocabulary test, emphasis was laid, not merely upon words of latia 
origin, but upon any words out of the ordinary, from whatever source. 
The wide difference in the results from the view-point of excellence in 
vocabulary — 36.0% and 6.8% — shows clearly what I have always be- 
lieved and maintained, namely, that the work in commercial Latin 
necessarily gives the pupils the dictionary habit, the results of which 
extend far beyond the Latin derivatives actually studied. 

"Of aU the measurements. No. 6, was perhaps the most convincing. 
In this test, the Latin pupils, unlike those in Nos. 1-5, had had during 
the last si\ months of the two years' course the benefit of drill in a vocab- 
ulary not in the commonest use and yet valuable and even necessary to 
educated people. Hie list of words was taken entirely from Franklin's 
Autobiography and Sii<is Mamer which the pupils had just read, and 
was not of unusual difficulty, consisting of such words, for example, as 
asperity, promiscuous, mortuary. Yet by referring to the results it will 
be seen that to the non-Latin group of pupils such words were practically 
meaningless. 

"An examination of the marks on these tests may prove of interest. 
Among the seventeen non-Latin students the highest grade was 30%, and 
five zeros were recorded. In the Latin group, on the other hand, the 
lowest mark was 30%, while one pupil received 100%, two 90%, two 80%, 
five 70%, and only three had bebw 50%. The difference in averages of 
the two groups was 53%." (Perkins, '14, pp. 11-14.) 

This investigation is interesting and one of the few whose results 
were carefully worked out to make a precise comparison after elinu- 
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nating differences in original capaci^. It is a question, however, to 
what extent the Latin students may have been favored by the 
manner in which the words for the various tests were selected. For 
tests I and 2 they were taken from the lists compiled and studied 
by the Latin pupils. Even when the words are selected from Eng- 
lish sources such as SUas Marner and Franklin's Autobiography 
there is still the question as to the particular words chosen for the 
test. It is obviously unfair to select words which are relatively rare 
and whose meaning may readily be inferred from their origin. To 
what extent the words were selected fairly cannot be judged since 
Perkins does not give the lists of words used. 

Ihe writer ('17) undertook a study to detennine as precisely 
as possible, the relative shares contributed by language training 
and by original ability toward proficiency in English composition. 
A series of tests was carried out with a group of 1,77 university 
students. These tests together with their findings are given in 
Table 74. 

No. 3 consisted in writing an extemporaneous composition within 
a limited time. These compositions were rated by three judges by 
the Hillegas Scale. 

No. 4 gives the aven^ nimiber of words written by each group 
of students. 

No. 5 gives the average number of different words used in each 
om^xtsition. 

No. 6 was a test in speed of reading. The niunbers refer to the 
words read per second. 

No. 7 gives the number of words written in reproducing the 
thoi^ht of the passage read in No. 6. 

No. 8 gives the niunber of A's canceled in one minute in the well- 
known A-test. 

No. 9 gives the scores made in canceling in one minute a certain 
geometrical form on a page of similar forms. 

No. 10 consisted in reading to the persons a series of ten words 
to see how many they could recall immediately afterwards. 

No. II was carried out by giving a stimulus word and having the 
persons write as many associated words as they could in thirty 
seconds. 

No. la consisted in giving a series of ten WOTds and allowing 
fifteen seconds to each word for writing as many synonyms as 
possible. 

No. 13 was a set of tests in imaging geometrical forms. 
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No. 14 consisted in presenting to the subjects seven words, one 
at a time, spelled orally backwards by the experimenter. The 
persons wrote down the words which they could thus recognize. 



TABLE 74. After Starch {'17) 



I. Years of forwga 
language 

!. Number of persons 

). Con^to^tioii (Hille- 
gas scale) 

(. Words written. 

;. Different words used 

). Reading speed .... 

I. Reading comprehen 

(. Perception A-test. 
). Perception form . . 

3. Memory words 

i. Association free, . . 
!. Association 

synonyms 

(. Imageiyforms 

|. Imagery words 

;. Years of English . . 
). Grades, first year of 

high school. . , 



iS-7 
38.9 
35-4 



83.7 



84.5 



A general inspection of the table shows that there is a steady in- 
crease in the scores of practically every test from left to right w 
increasing years of language study. Thus the 9-1 5 year group wrote 
considerably better and longer compositions than the 1-2 year 
group. The purpose of tests Nos. 6-14 was to ascertain to what 
extent this superiority was due to original superiority of abiKty 
or to the effect of langu^e trainii^. Tests 8-14 were selected par- 
ticularly because the capacities to do them would probably be 
affected very slightly if at all by language training. These show 
on the whole a distinct superiority of inherent ability on the part 
of the groups who studied languages for longer periods of years. 

In order to make a crucial comparison as to how much of the 
greater composition ability was due to the greater original capacity 
of the piq>ils and bow much was due to their greater training in 
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language, the grades received by these students in all the subjects 
carried during the first year of the high school were obtained from 
the entrance records of the University, The amounts of difference 
in original ability of the groups who later pursued varying amounts 
of language work would be definitely indicated by this method, 
since at that time none had had more than one year of foreign 
language. The difference in the scholastic grades at the end of the 
first year of the high school between those who later pursued lan- 
guages for a total of 9-15 years and those who pursued languages 
for a total of 1-2 years could certainly not be due to language train- 
ing. 

Row 16 gives for the different groups the average schcdarship 
grades during the first year of the high school. It will be noted that 
there is a steady increase from groi^ to group. The 9-15 year 
group had an average grade d 88.0, or five points h^her than the 
1-2 year group. 

The next problem was to compare in common terms the five 
points of difference in scholarship on the percentage scale with the 
difference of 10.6 in quality of composition as measured by the Hille- 
gas scale. To reduce these two types of measurements to commen- 
surate units, fifty-e^ht compositions were rated by four persons 
both by the percentage method and by the Hillegas scale. By a 
process of equating vaXuea it was found that i.o point on the per- 
centage scale equals 2.1 on the Hillegas scale. The difference of 
five points, percentage scale, in original scholarship between the 
1-2 year group and the 9-15 year group would be 10.5 in terms of 
the Hillegas scale. The surprising result seems to be that the differ- 
ence of 10.6, Hillegas scale, in quality of composition between 
these two groups is approximately equaled by 10.5, the difference 
in original scholarship when expressed in terras of the Hillegas 
scale. The conclusion seems, therefore, unavoidable that the 
difference in ability in English composition is due practically en- 
tirely to a difference in original ability and only to a slight or no 
extent to the training in foreign languages. [For the method of this 
computation the reader is referred to the original report of this in- 
vest^tion, C'17.)] 

The increase in length of composition and in speed of readir^ is 
large and very probably in excess of the difference in original ability. 
Training in foreign language seems to have produced a distinct 
effect in greater fluency of words in writing and in more rapid per- 
ception of words in reading. 
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Miss M. Theresa Dallam ('17), a teacher of English in the 
Western High School of Baltimore, made a series of experiments 
on her pupils to test the truth of her conviction "that Latin classes 
do much better work m EngUsh than the classes that have not 
studied Latin." Out of 114 students she selected 34 fourth-year 
students, 17 Latin and 17 no-Latin or modem language pupils, 
by pairing them on the basis of their general scholarship records, 
so that the two groups would be equal in mental ability. The Latin 
group had an average of 78 and the no-Latin group 79. Kelley's 
Silent Reading test was also made with them. The Latin group 
made an avenge score of 31. i and the no-Latin group 33.1. The 
two groups were, therefore, very nearly equal in general ability. 
The Latin group had studied the language for four years. 

Miss Dallam then made seven tests: spelling, reproduction, dic- 
tation, Latin derivations, definitions, compositions, and English 
grammar. The results were as follows: 



TABLE 7S. After Dallam ('17) 
Average percentages attained 





Sp. 


Refio. 


DlCT. 


Dewv. 


Detih. 


COMP. 


Geah. 




90.7 


63* 
659 


96.0 

9S-0 


520 


73 


71.S 
7S.4 


59.7 
67.6 







Thus the Latin group made a distinctly higher average in deriva- 
tions and grammar, an appreciably higher grade in compositions; 
a shghtly higher average in spelling, reproduction, and definitions; 
and a slightly lower average in dictation. 

Miss Dallam then computed coefficients of correlation for the 
Latin group between their grades in Latin and each of the seven 
tests, and for the modem language group between their grades in 
modem languages and each of the seven tests. These correlations 
were as follows: 





TABLE 76. After Dallam C17) 
Coeffidenta of correlaUon 








So. 


REfao. 


Dkt. 


D«w. 


DniH. 


Coup. 


Gram. 


Mod. Lan. Group.. 
Latin Group 


-(-.09 
+ -OS 


-I-.19 

+.ts 


-.04 
-.16 


+ '.13 


+ .23 

-l-.is 


-l-.ll 
-I-.28 


-i-;46 
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These correlations are so low that, with the exception of the ones 
for grammar, no significance can be attached to them except to say 
that there is practically no correlation between the various com- 
parisons made and that the Latin group shows no superiority over 
the modem language group in spelling, reproduction, definitions, 
and a doubtful superiority in dictation, derivations, compositions, 
and grammar. The differences that are shown are non-committal 
and so small that they would have to be substantiated with other 
groups to be conclusive. 

d. Science. Claims of general training to be derived from the 
pursuit of the sciences are practically as extensive and confident 
as those made for the languages. The only difference is that the 
claims for the sciences have not been questioned or investigated 
as much as those made for the languages. Barley has summarized 
them in the following manner: 

"i. The formation of some useful specific habits, — through training, 
routine, rationalized practice, 

" 3. The acquisition of useful information, — through methodical 
study, instruction, and drill. 

"3. The adoption of valuable ideals, or 'emotionalized standards,' — 
inculcated through the inspiration to be gained from the teacher, from 
the lives of great scientists, and from experiences of intimate contact 
with nature. 

" 4. The acquisition of facility in the use of facts, ideas, and methodical 
thought processes, for the solution of problems, the overcoming of 
difficulties, and the accomplishment of worthy purposes, — through the 
mental discipline afforded by properly graded practice in the solving of 
' scientific problems. 

"S- The development of taste, and power of appreciation, — to be 
gained through a clear apprehension of unity, adaptation, economy, 
order, and system in nature as interpreted by science. 

"6. The development of scientific or philosophic insights, perspectives, 
and attitudes of mind that serve as safeguards to the intelligent inter- 
pretation of contemporary life, — through acquaintance with systems of 
organized knowledge." (Bagley, '11.) 

One of the important values claimed for the sciences is the general 
training of accuracy and fidelity in observation and the transfer- 
ence of this particular type of training to other types of observation. 
MissHewins ('16) made an attempt to measure the extent to which 
this improvement is general or carries over to other types of ob- 
servatioQ, She divided each of three classes in botany, composed 
of 34 boys and 50 girls, in the first year of a New York high school, 
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into two groups, and gave them a. series of tests in various kinds of 
observation of a biological and non-biological nature as follows: 



Horse chestnut stem 


lO 


Pictute 


30 seconds s 


Foreythia flower 




lo syllables 


30 " I 


LUac leaves 




Nonsense figure 


30 " r 


Geometrical figure 


30 " 3 


10 2-place figures 


30 " I 


Scouring rash 


iminuU S 


Maple seedling 


I minute s 


Pea chart 


30 seconds 5 


Figure in air 




Potato chart 


30 seconds s 






Description of lilac flower 
" " boi-elder leaf 
" " the stem, leaf, and flower 

of gill-run-ovei-the-gromid 

Description of flower stalk and flowers 
of the lily-of-the-valley 

Description of the horse-chestnut flower 
" " " buttercup flower 

" " " mustard flower 
" " " dogwood flower 
" " " deutzia flower 
" " " columbine flower 





Test Semes 


EXPOSUIE 


3 


Sassafras stem 




4 


Picture 


30 seconds 


4 


Syringa flower 




S 


10 syllables 


30 " 


s 


Forsythia leaves 




6 


Nonsense figure 


30 " 


6 


Geometrical figures 


30 " 


7 


10 3-place figures 


30 _" 




Moss plant 






Pumpkin seed chart 






Grape chart 


30 seconds 




Figure in dr 




11 


Wild carrot 


30 " 
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The practice series was continued for a period of ten days with 
one section of each of the three classes. The other section of each 
class answered questions from books on the material of the lessons. 
At the end of the period, she gave the tests in Series 2 to both 
sections of each cl^ and obtained the following gains in scores 
over Series i: 



TABLE 77. After Hewins {'16) 
Gross gains in scores 



BiOLOdCAL Tests Noh-uologiciil Tests 



Practiced groups: 

Girls '....'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Unpracticed groups: 

GiTuy.^'.'.'.'.^v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Averse 

Reddual difference between practiced 

and unpracticed groups 

Percentage gains of readual differ- 



(Median score in biological tests in Series i before practice 18 . 7) 
( " " "non. " " " " •• '■ " 39.0) 

Miss Hewins infers a considerable gain in both the biological and 
non-biological types of observation. 

"Table 77 shows that in the biological tests, the average gain of each 
practised boy was 8.06 per test for the 5 tests while the unpractised 
showed a gain of j.03. The practised girls averaged 6.41 gain per test, 
while the impractised lost 1.24 per test. In the non-biological, the prac- 
tised girls gained 6. a per test for the 6 tests while the unpractised gained 
5.6; the practised boys gained 8.97 per test and the unpractised boys 
gained s.*7 per test." 

"Feeling that the balance of arguments and scientific proofs were 
against formal discipline when this investigation was begun, I am forced 
by the results obtained to admit that in this ezperimoit the proof seems 
to be on the affirmative side. 

"A valuable lesson, I think, can be drawn from one phase of this- 
investigation. By consulting the tables and sununaries, it will be seen 
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that sometimes one division does not fall in line with the general trend, 
but that a larger number outweighs the negative and shows positive re- 
sults." (Hewins, pp. iii and 113.) 

In order to make a relative comparison of these gains on the 
basis of the original scores in the first series of end tests, I have 
computed the percentages of gain in these end tests as shown at the 
bottom of the above table. When such a relative comparison is 
made, the net gain in the non-biological observations is very small, 
bemg only 5.4% as compared with 33.9% in the biologicfJ obser- 
vations, or about one-sixth as much in the non-biological as in 
the biological types of observation. The improvement in the 
biological end tests can hardly be counted as evidence of spread 
of training since these tests were so similar to the training series 
that they were all but identical with it. The spread of training is 
apparently not as great as Miss Hewins believes it to be. 

e. GeoTneiry, Geometry, particularly in the hig^ school, is uiged 
to possess a considerable amount of disciplinary value: 

Plato (Repubhc, Book 7) emphasized this opinion thus: 

" Moreover, the science (Geometry) has indirect efiects wliich are not 

" ' Of what kind? ' he said. 

'"There are the military advantages of which you spoke,' I said; 
and in all departments of knowledge, as experience proves, any one who 
has studied geometry is infinitely quicker of apprehension than one who 
has not. 

" ' Yes, indeed,' he said, ' there is an infinite difference between them." 

Ru^ ('16) made a study of the spread of training in the case of 
learning descriptive geometry. He performed three groups of 
tests at the beginning and at the end of the course in descriptive 
geometry, in February and in June respectively, with 326 students 
in the College of Engineering of the University of Illinois. The 
same tests were made with 78 students in other colleges as a control 
group who did not pursue the course in descriptive geometry. 
The three groups of tests were of a non-geometrical, Tests 1 and 2, 
quasi-geometrical, Test 3, and strictly geometrical nature, Tests 
4 and 5. Partial illustrations of the various tests follow: 



I. Divide eighty-one by seven. 
3. Divide seventy-eight by four, t 
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1. Divide eight Mty-two by three. , 

2. Divide seven ninety-five by four, etc 
Test 3. 

A test in imaging letters. 
Test 4. 

The Painted Cube Test. 

A three-inch cube, pajnted on aJI ^es, is cut into one-inch cubes. 

I. How many one-inch cubes have paint on three ades? 



Geometrioil Objects* Test. 

The problem: Fonn a mental picture of each object and count the 
number of straight iines wiiich it would tal^ to construct each 

I. A wedge. 

i. Four triangles attached to a square, bases cdndding with the 
ddes of the square, etc. 

The rnain results are represented in the following table: 

TABLE 78. Representing the results for "Rights." Adapted from Rugg'a 
table, p. 113 {'16) 
Tist 1 Tist2 Test 3 Test 1 Tisi S 

T»*™- Con- Train- Cok- Train- Com- Train- Cok- Train- Cow- 
Group Grodf Group Group Croup Group Group Giouf Group Group 

Fcb.Kiilts 20.0 IJ.M M.OO 10. J 4.67 <.S0 0.59 0.28 2.3J I.M 

JuwKons 22.81 20.06 2J.0a 19,15 S.66 1..SB I.JO O.M 3.» I.St 

GRBIgsin IM 2.68 1.00 -.15 .w D.OSJ .91 40 1.01 -0.10 



15,78 



Ri^ concludes that the residual gain indicates a considerable 
transfer of improvement to all three types of abilities tested. 

"The study of descriptive geometry (under ordinary class room condi- 
tions throughout a semester of 15 weeks) in which such natural and not 
undue con^deration is given to practice in geometrical visualization as is 
necessary for the solution of descriptive geometry problems operates: 

" (i) Substantially to increase the students' ability in solving problems 
requiring the mental manipulation of a geometrical nature, the content 
of which is distinctly different from the visual content of descriptive 
geometiy itself. 

" (2) Substantially to increase the students' abihly in solving problems 
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requiring the mental manipulation of Sfatial elements of a. sli^tly 
geometrical character, i. e., problems utilizing the fundamental elements 
of geometiy (the point, line, and plane), but apart from a geometrical 
setting, and in such form as to offer no geometrical aids in solution. 

" (3) Substantially to increase the students' ability in solving problems 
requiring the mental manipulation of spatial elements of a completely 
non-geomelrical nature, i. e., problems in which the straight line and 
plane do not appear in any way whatever. 

" (4) The training effect of such study in descriptive geometry operates 
more efficiently in those problems whose visu^ content more closely 
resembles that of the training course itself, i. e., in those problems whose 
imagery content is composed of combination of points, lines, and planes, 
and in which the continuity of the manipulating movements approaches 
the contmuity of those in the training course. (Rugg, pp. 114-115.) 

These results are not very different from those surveyed in the 
preceding chapter. Rugg states the results perhaps as favorably as 
the data permit, perhaps too favorably. At any rate we ought to 
note that the gain in the non-geometrical tests, Nos. i and 2, is 
only about one-fourth or one-fifth as much as in the strictly geomet- 
rical tests, Nos. 4 and 5, We also should note, as Rugg himself 
points out, that only about two-thirds of the persons in the train- 
ing group gained; the remaining one-third did not gain or show 
transfer. 

General Interpretation. The transference of training of the capa- 
cities involved in the learning of school material is very small so far 
as present partial data indicate. This seems to be equally true 
of all school subjects, the sciences as well as the languages and 
mathematics. If we represent the possible transfer effect as ranging 
from 0%, or none, to 100%, or an improvement in other capacities 
equal to that in the capacity trained, then the amount of transfer 
is much nearer to the 0% end than to the 100% end. It probably is 
o or very nearly o, for all capaciUes which are not distinctly similar 
or related to the capacities specifically trained. Thus in the author's 
experiment, practice in mental multiplication improved other forms 
of mental calculations about one-fourth as much, but had no effect 
upon immediate memory of numbers or words. In Winch's ex- 
periment, practice in arithmetical computations had either no effect 
or a doubtful eilect upon arithmetical reasoning. In Rugg's in- 
vestigation, practice in visualization ordinarily done in a course 
in descriptive geometry had only a moderate effect upon visuali- 
zation of other sorts. In Miss Hewin's study, improvement in 
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biological observation improved" non-biological observation only 
one-sixtii as much. In the author's investigation, the study of 
foreign languages had no eSect upon the capacity to write an Eng- 
lish composition, the study of Latin seemed to produce a small 
increase in EngUsh vocabulary and a decided increase in the knowl- 
edge of English granunar, but only a very small increase in dis- 
crimination in correct English. Wilcox likewise found that the 
study of Latin had no appreciable effect upon work in English 
classes as measured by marks. The superiority of the Latin pupils 
was due to their superior native ability rather than to the study of 
the language. Perkins found that Latin as taught by him with 
special emphasis upon word derivations and meanings produced 
a noticeable increase in the ability to spell, define, and use English 
words. 

The transfer effects of the training of the abilities in school sub- 
jects is very much less than is commonly assumed. This is prob- 
ably due, in the first place, to the tact that the improvement in the 
capacities exerdaed specifically by the school subjects is usually 
not as great as is commonly believed by teachers. The modifica- 
tions produced in the minds of the pupils are considerably less than 
teachers usually assume as judged by the modifications produced 
in their own minds after much longer and harder study. To il- 
lustrate, teachers are inclined to believe that a course in mathe- 
matics has produced a much greater improvement in mathematical 
reasoning, or that a course in history has brought about much 
greater facility In handling and interpreting historical material, 
or that a course in psychology has brought about much keener 
insight into the operations of mental process, than these respective 
subjects actually have produced. This is probably the result of the 
teacher's naturally egotistical belief in the effectiveness of his own 
work. 

The small effects of transfer are probably due, in the second 
place, to the fact that the conditions for securingTjanafer are not 
as favorable on the whole in the case of school subjects as in the 
case of the special laboratory experiments on transference. 

The evidence on spread of training in school material tends to 
supprart for the most part the theory of identical elements. The 
effects are the largest where there is similarity or identity of material 
as, for example, in the case of the effect of the study of Latin upon 
the study of Spanish, or upon the knowledge of English grammar. 
The fact of identity of material or similarity of procedure makes 
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possible s greater control of the spread of improvement through 
methods of teaching whereby the identity or the use of identical 
material may be emphasized in as many desirable relations as 
possible. This is Uhistrated by the spread of the effects of Latin as 
taught by Mr. Perkins. 

In formulating an opinion concerning general training effects 
resulting from training of special capacities, we must bear in mind 
that even where the transfer effect is considerable, as much as one- 
fourth to one-third as much as in the capacity specially trained, 
it is obviously more economical to give practice directly to the 
capacities which we want to train rather than to do it indirectly 
with the hope that the improvement may be transferred to them. 
Concretely, even if the study of Latin under favorable methods of 
teaching does improve the spelling of English words, would it not 
be more economical to study directly the spelling of the words 
which arc to be acquired? Knowledge of the most common Latin 
words from which the largest number of Enghsh words are derived 
could be obtained in a relatively short period of time, probably a 
year or even less. Learning to play the piano might help in learning 1 
to play the violin, but no sane person would devote very much time ] 
to the piano if his sole puipose is to learn to play the violin. 

Even if mathematics may cause some improvement in reasoning 
jabout bargains, even if the study of Latin may increase English 
vocabulary, or even if a study of animal psychology did make a 
man a better teamster, these effects are relatively very small and 
can be produced much more economically by a direct study of 
bainains, or of the origin and meaning of English words, or of driv- 
ing horses. A course in mathematics or in Latin or in psychology 
will have to stand primarily on its own feet for the content that it 
offers or the skill that it develops. These by-products may be useful 
but they cannot be the sole purpose of the efforts put into a course, < 
"Hie value of a meal depends upon the meal itself and not upon the I 
crumbs that fall from the table. Whenever a subject loses its con- ( 
tent value through changed social conditions it seems mysteriously 
to acquire a great deal of discipUnary value. 

An immense amount of confusion in the thinking about the prob- 
lem of mental discipline and the value of school subjects, even on the 
part of distinguished thinkers, has resulted from a failure to dis- 
criminate between the effect of a certain kind of education and the 
native capacities of the individuals subjected to the education. 
Whenever allowance or deductions for differences in original ability 
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have been made, the general disciplinary effect has been found to be 
much less, or, in many instances, even non-existent. To argue that 
because certain great leaders of men had a certain type of education, \ 
it must have produced their greatness does not prove the point. I 
They probably would have aehieved distinction if they^had had any 
other sort of educatip n. K the chief argument~Ior pursuing a given 
subject is that itselects the more able pupils, it would be much more 
economical to do so by a shorter and more certain method. Almost 
any fifteen or twenty mental tests that can be appUed in a psycho- 
logical laboratory in two hours would separate much more ac- 
curately the gifted from the stupid. 

Finally, the upshot of the experimental and statistical inquiries / 
/ into the transference of training is that effects of training are trans- 

Iferred in smaller amounts and within much narrower limits than has 
commonly been assumed. This does not mean that there is no gen- 
( eral mentel discipline in any form of training, nor that the doctrine 
, of formal discipline has been "exploded" but rather that the actual 
limits of general discipUne have been more accurately defined. 
These limits, to be sure, seem to be much narrower than many are 
inclined to believe. So far as the value of school subjects is con- 
cerned, it means that the content value of a subject must be the 
prime reason and the general disciplinary value the secondary 
reason for pursuing it 

Before leaving this discussion, two further points should be borne 
in mind: The first is that any effect of transfer, even if very sli^t, 
would probably be worth while if it extended to all or to a large 
number of capacities. If training in botanical observation improved 
all forms of observation in life ever so httle, it might still be the 
best form of training in observation. But the implication of the 
evidence thus far at hand is that the spread seems to extend only to 
rather narrow lunits. The second point is, that while the trend of 
the arguments here presented would be to reduce the time devoted 
I to some subjects, particularly in high school and college, we must 
be sure that we put something twtter in their places. The advan- '^ 
tage of some of the subjects that would suffer reduction is that they j 
are well organized for teaching purposes. Some of the new sub- ' 
stitutes are not well organized and offer neither form nor content. 
Transitions should be made gradually so that the new branches may 
become organized and extended, and the teachers properly trained. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Psycliology and Teaching. If education consists in making 
changes in human beings, if p^chology is the scientific study of 
the mental processes of human beings, and if teaching consists in 
the facilitation of the changes to be made by the school, then it is 
obvious that knowledge of how to bring about these changes in 
the most economical manner must be based \ipon an exact knowl- 
edge of the processes bvolved in these changes. A reUable peda- 
gogy can be based only upon a reliable psychology of the processes 
concerned. Engineering did not become a science until the physi- 
ical and chemical knowledge of the processes involved in a given 
project were thoroughly understood. To build a Brooklyn bridge 
involves a precise knowledge of the laws of gravitation, the strength 
of materials, the means of supporting weights against the force of 
gravity, and the like. To compound an electric cell involves a 
precise knowledge of the chemical action of certain elements. To 
know how to destroy bacteria harmful to plant and animal life, 
it is necessary to understand the biological processes of the par- 
ticular plant and animal life concerned. 

The foundation science for sane and dependable methods in 
education is psychology in its broad sense. The great difficulty 
in establishing a reliable pedagogy is the fact that sure and de- 
tailed knowledge of the psychological processes and laws in learn- 
ing the material of the school subjects is largely unknown. In the 
past the schools have proceeded largely by guess. The future will 
have to map out in detail the psychologioJ steps involved in each 
school subject, and to submit these processes to direct experimental 
investigation. A science of engineering was impossible untO it 
was discovered how the physical and chemical laws operated in 
the particular conditions imder which the bridge had to be built 
or the cell had to be compounded. Knowledge of the law of gravi- 
tation was practically useless until it was disovered how it operated 
(mder given concrete conditions of materials, distances, and 
circumstances. The psychological laws of learning will be practi- 
caily useless imtil we shall know how they <:^>erate under the 
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concrete conditions of the school and with the materials to be 
learned in the school. The reaction times of numerous psychologi- 
cal processes have been studied in great detail for many years, but 
this knowledge is practically useless in giving to the educator 
scientific information by which he may proceed to fedhtate 
the reactions of a child in learning to write or to read. This 
knowledge is useful in furnishing a general background, in 
pointing the way, and in supplying a general eqjerimental tech- 
nique. But even these must often b^ materially modified and 
adapted to the solution of a particular problem in a given field. 
The old-time pedagogy has fallen into disrepute because it has 
been almost wholly a matter of personal guesswork. The slate 
must be wiped clean and only those principles and laws whose 
truth has been fully proved can be recorded thereon. 

Problems. If we grant that the method and procedure of the 
school should be based upon a sound psychology of the processes 
involved in learning the special materials of the school subjects, 
it follows that the fundamental tasks to be done are these: 

(i) A thorough and complete analysis of all psychological 
processes involved in the learning of a given subject, or in the 
acquisition of skill in it, and of the order and manner in which 
these processes intermesh. 

(2) The devising of means by which these processes may be 
measured and tested so that the facility in their <q>eration may be 
determined quantltively. 

(3) The discovery of the most economical procedures by which 
each particular step in the entire process may be devel(q)ed. 

If we wish to determine how to memorize a poem in the most 
economical and most permanent manner, it is important to know 
the perception, association, and reaction processes involved, the 
means for definitely measuring facility in these operations and 
the means of controlling these processes most efficiently. Teadi- 
ing is mental engineermg; it consists in managing the mental 
processes concerned in learning the materials and in acquiring the 
skill of the school in the most effective and most profitable 
manner. 

In con^dering the psycholi^y and pedagogy of school subjects 
in the succeeding chapters, this three-fold division of the problems 
will be made for each subject and the available information of 
each one surveyed so far as our present knovdedge warrants. 
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Processes or Steps Involved m Reading 

If we trace, for analytical purposes, the successive steps from 
the external presentation of the visual stimuli of the printed 
words on through the cximplicated elaborations within the mind 
and back to the external expression of reactions in the pronunci- 
ation of the words, we can discern the following order or combin- 
ation of elements: 

(i) Reception upon the retina of the stimuli from the printed 
page. 

(2) The range of the field of distinct vision on the retina. 

(3) The range of attention in apprehending visual stimuli. 

(4) The movements of the eyes. 

(5) The transmission of the visual impressions from the retina 

to the visual centers of the brain. 

(6) The establishment or arousal of association processes where- 

by the Incoming impulses are interpreted. 

(7) The transmission of the impulses from the visual centers 

to the motor speech centers. 

(8) The transmission of motor impulses from the speech centers 

to the muscles of the vocal chords, tongue, lips, and re- 
lated parts. 

(9) Execution of the movements of the speech organs in speak- 

ing the words. 
These are the steps as they occur in the developed reading 
process. It is obvious that they do not follow each other in a 
temporal order but that some, as for exan^le (i) to (4}, occur 
simultaneously. During the early stage of leamit^ to read there 
occurs, simultaneously with steps (i) to (5), a parallel series of 
steps derived through the ear by which the child learns the pro- 
nundation of the word, thus: (i) reception in the ear of auditoiy 
stimuli from the pronunciation of the word by the teacher, (2) 
transmission of the auditory impulses from the ear to the auditory 
center in the brain, {3) transmission of impulses between the 
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auditory and the visual centers whereby the sound and the sight 
of the word become associated. Silent reading involves only 
the first six steps except in so far as Incipient speech move- 
ments accompany it, in which case the remaining steps enter 
in part. 

Such an analysis as this may seem detailed to an tmprofitable ex- 
lent; but, in fact, it might be made even more detailed, depending 
upon the extent to which we are able to discern and describe the 
minuteness of the neural and mental functions involved. The 
more complete and accurate our analysis and description of the 
steps is, the more sure our knowledge for managing these 
processes will be; and ultimately, that is what teaching amounts 
to: The efficient management of the psychophysical processes 
concerned. 

The next problem is. How does each of the elements in the 
reading process operate? The truth is that concerning many of 
them we know at the present time very little or nothing with cer- 
tainty or completeness. Concerning some of them, however, 
considerable definite knowledge has been accumulated in recent 
years. What the differences between an efficient and an inefficient 
reader are, or what the difficulties in learning to read are at each 
of the steps can be inferred partly, but only partly, from our 
present knowledge about these factors. It is, however, certain 
that the differences and difficulties are to be found iii these and 
possibly additional processes. We shall examine each of these 
steps in turn and siu^ey what definite knowledge is available. 

([) The reception upon the retina of the visual stimuli from 
the printed page depends obviously on the one hand, upon the 
size and kind of type, length of lines, indentation of lines, paper, 
and iUumination; and, on the other hand, upon the inertia of the 
retina in receiving stimufi. We know, for example, that for adults 
and for children above lo or 12 years of age, type smaller than 
8 or 10 points is probably too small to be perceived easily. Like- 
wise, type larger than approximately 10 points, spreads out upon 
too large an area of the retina to be perceived quickly in as large 
groups as possible. Experiments by Dearborn ('06) and others 
have shown that probably the most advantageous length of line 
is in the neighborhood of 2}i or i}i inches, and that it is better to 
have the lines on a page uniform in length instead of varying in 
length as is often the case in reading-texts in which illustrations 
are set into the mar^s and the lines made to vary according to 
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the space around them. We do not know what the most ad- 
vantageous size of type b for younger children who are bt^inning 
to learn to read. We feel that it oug^t to be larger than for older 
children or for adults, but we do not know definitely how much 
larger. 

So far as the inertia of the retina to the reception of the stimuli 
goes, we may infer that it varies in different individuals probably 
according to the normal distribution and that it may be less in 
rapid than in slow readers, but no definite measurements have 
been made to ascertain the truth about it. 

In an investigation, as yet unpublished, by C. L. Hull and W, R. 
Ames, an effort was made to determine the relative effect upon the 
eye of reading from papers of various colors, of various amounts of 
gloss and of various degrees of perfection of the inked impresaons. 
Four kinds of paper were compared: a matte white paper, a pink 
newsprint paper, a blue newsprint paper, and a very glossy white 
paper. As measured by the Ingersoll glarimeter, these papers had 
the following glare or gloss values respectively, 18.5%, 41.5%, 42%, 
73-S%- A fair sized book was printed, uniformly upon each kind of 
paper in such a way that the succes^ve pages followed one another 
on a single band of paper. These were placed upon special reels 
in such a way that the pages would be at a uniform distance 
from the eyes, at a uniform angle and would have uniform 
illumination. 

Three measures of the changes in the eyes produced by reading 
were taken: 

1. The number of lines read during a 15-minute period. 

2. The number of spontaneous winks per minute while reading. 
These were recorded by a special device unsuspected by the sub- 
jects. 

3. Extent of failure to recover during a 15-minute reading period 
from artificially produced diminution in the distance at which the 
subjects were able to see faint parallel lines as distinct lines. This 
distance was determined before and after reading by an elaborate 
recording device of considerable precision. Four subjects were 
used. 

The final averages for each kind of paper by each of the tests are 
shown in the following table. In addition, the relative rank of the 
four papers is given for each of the three measures on a scale of 10. 
Lastly these ranks are averaged for a final score of all three meas- 
ures. 
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TABLE 79. After Hull and Ames. From a Theas in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1917 



F.NALAVE.HCEB 


Final Ranks 




S£ 


SiS 


N0.L1KES 


ViSDAI. 


Winks 


Lmra 


Avr.A 
Rani 


' 


Matte White.. 


1.8 
30 


7-5 
7.3 
8.1 

«.s 


41s 
413 
414 

398 


5-4 
3-4 


3 

7-2 


3.6 


I-S 

4- 
5S 
7-8 








Gloss White... 





Despite rather striking differences between the results obtained 
by the third measure and by the other two, the results as a whole, 
as indicated by the final average rank, show that glare is the de- 
cisive factor in diminishing ocular efficiency. The two white papers 
are respectively the best and the worst of the set. The two colored 
papers which are intermediate in glare are also found intermediate 
in ocular efficiency. These results suggest that color as such has 
little or no influence one way or the other. 

A microscopic examination of the texture and perfecticm of the 
inked impressions of the various papers revealed the glossy white 
pf4>ers to be the most perfect, with the matte white, ihe blue and 
the pink in decreasing order. This order indicates that within 
ordinary limits the perfection of the printed impression is of little 
consequence. 

(2) Concerning the size of the distinct field of vision, Ruediger 
('07) made some experiments with the tachistoscope. Speed of 
reading may depend upon the horizontal area of distinct vision in 
the retina. Ruediger, however, concluded that little correlation 
exists between the areas of color zones on the retina and visual 
acuity and other qualities of sight, that the field of distinct vision 
is reduced as much as one-half when the eyes are tired from reading 
and that there is only a slight correlation between visual acuity 
and the size of the field of acute vision. 

Judd, McAllister, and Steele ('05) marked the eye near the 
pupil with a flake of Chinese white and then directly photographed 
the movements of the eye. They concluded that there is no cor- 
relation between the size of the horizontal field of acute vision 
and the rate of reading or the nimiber of pauses in reading. The 
correlations found were —.06 and —.10. 
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(3) The range of attention in apprehending words and letters. 
Dearborn, in his photographic records of the movements and 
pauses of the eyes, found that the eye takes in, on an average ob- 
tained from five subjects, 1.64 words at one time, or at each fixa- 
tion. He believes that the word is the unit of reading. Thb is 
corroborated by the fact that slight misspeUings in words are often 
not noticed and that such words as "psychology" and "physiology" 
may easily be confused with each other because they are per- 
ceived as wholes. In many instances he found that long words 
take no longer time to be perceived than short ones do. The 
habit of grouping is apparently very important. "It is not the 
short words as such but the words which cannot be easily grouped 
with others, which necessitate separate fixations." He also found 
that the range of attention with slow readers is often only a syllable 
while with the fast reader it is words and phrases. There is thus 
a large and important di£Ference which is probably highly signifi- 
cant in the development of rapid reading as will be pointed out 
later. 

By presenting ordinary printed material for very brief intervals, 
Gray showed that the number of words which could be compre- 
hended at a single exposure was much larger than the number 
actually read at a single fixation— often twice as large. This 
means that the areas of visual apprehension overlap considerably 
at successive fixations. Tliis suggests that the number of fixations 
might be reduced considerably by practice.* Gray tried this out 
experimentally with two children, one a good and the other a poor 
reader, and found it to be true. The poor reader decreased the 
number of pauses per line from 15,5 to 6.1 bya 20-minute practice 
period each day for 20 days. 

In this connection the possibility of improving the range of 
visual apprehension becomes important. Some years ago Miss 
Aiken claimed to have increased enormously the range of visual ap- 
prehension of the girls in her school by special training, G. Stanley 
Hall wrote of it, "I would not have thought such rapidity and 
accuracy possible if I had not seen it," Whipple, in an attempt 
to verify these claims under laboratory conditions with adult 
subjects, failed almost completely. Gray, attempting by the same 
netJiods to enlarge the range of visual impressions of two sixth- 
grade children for printed words, also failed completely. He re- 
peated the experiment, however, with two fourth graders and 
succeeded in approximately doubling it. He concludes that such 
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tr^ning, to be effective, should take place not later than the 
fourth grade. 

(4) The movements of the ej^s in reading. Closely related to 
the scope of apprehension is the rapidity and the precision of the 
movement of the eyes. More experimental work has been done 
on these two elements in reading than on any others. It has been 
known for a long time that the eyes in reading or in examining 
any object do not move along smoothly and continuously but 
that they move by jerks and pauses apparently in a very irregular 
manner, llie eyes take rapid glimpses or snap shots of succes^ve 
portions of a line of print and then piece them together in obtaining 
the meaning. The reason for it is that the eyes cannot see objects 
distinctly while they are in motion and consequently they per- 
ceive litde or nothing during that time. A person cannot see the 
movement of his own eyes in a mirror. As soon as one can see them 
distinctly, they are at rest again. Dearborn found that letters 
fuse when pa^ed in front of the eyes at the rate at which they 
themselves move across a page. Dodge ('00) also found by experi- 
ments that, while the eyes were in motion, no sensation resulted 
even though the stimulus strikes the eyes. 

A fairly good conception of the nature of eye movements, pauses, 
and fixations in reading may he obtained by taking an open bod;, 
placing a mirror on one page while some one reads the opposite 
page, and then observing the action of the eyes as reflected in the 
mirror. Javal ('79) counted the pauses of the eyes by means of a 
sound attachment to the eyelids. Laudolt ('91) counted them 
by direct observation. Erdmann and Dodge C'o8) counted them 
by observing the eyes of their subjects in a mirror. They found 
more pauses with difficult than with easy reading material, and 
also more pauses in readu^ a foreign language than in reading 
one's native language. 

The first successful attempt to record eye movements was made 
by Huey {'gS-'oo). He attached a plaster of Paris cup to the 
cornea which was connected with a light aluminum pointer. This, 
in turn, rested on the smoked drum of a kymograph on which the 
movements were registered. In this manner he attempted to 
study the nature and rapidity of eye movements and the nature 
and length of successive pauses. Dodge then developed a falling 
plate camera which photographed a beam of light reflected from 
the cornea of the eye. This method was also used by Dearborn. 
It has the important advantage over Huey's method in that it 
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eliminates the attachment of anything to the eyes themselves, 
which quite likely interferes with the natural movements of the 
eyes. * 

Readings by five subjects of the same newspaper passage 

Sub- Numbkr o» Total 

JEcrs Fixations Tike Avebace 

T ST. PECTE]RSBUR|G, Nolv.) 2.— Th|e Admiralty. . . 4 1007 151 

H ST. PEfTERSBURG, IN)ov. a.— |— The Ad[m)iralty. . 4 1020 255 

S [ST. lPETER|S(B]URG,NovI.i.—(ThIe Admiralty.. 5 1334 266 

F ST. P|TERSBUR[G, Nov). 2.— The A[dm)iralty 3 2433 810 

M (S[T. |PE]TEE[SBURIG, )NoIv.) 2.— {Thje Ad|miralty 7 2057 293 



T has telegrapheld to the offilcets of the |BaItic 3 493 164 

H hals te1egra}phed to th|e o{fficers] of the [Bal)tic 4 950 137 

S D Ibas telegrap[he) (d] to th[e of)firara| of th|e Baltic. . 7 1639 234 

F [has telegr|aphe|d to the ^o)fficers of the B|altic 5 ig63 393 

M Iha[a te'egraphed [to) the of|fice[r3 of the |Ba[lt)ic 7 1301 185 

l^^re 58. The vertical lines and brackets indicate the locations of the eye 
fixations. The numbers give the length of the fixations in loooth of a sec- 
cmd. After Dearborn ('06). 

Figure 58 shows the locations of successive pauses, their lengths 
in loooth of a second, and the distances between them as deter- 
mined by Dearborn. The braclcets and vertical lines indicate the 
locations of these fixations. Sometimes there is a slight movement 
after the fixation. The direction and distance of this movement 
is indicated by the parentheses. These regressive or corrective 
movements occur when the eyes have moved too far to the right. 
Th^ also occur when the eyes make the sweep back to the begin- 
ning of the next line but have not gone far enough. These correc- 
tive movements come more often in loi^ lines than in short ones. 
ITiey are probably caused by the fact that the peripheral percep- 
tion of the beginning of the line is not accurate. The exact location 
from the be^nning and from the end of the line is gotten as a 
habit after several lines have been read if the lines are of uni- 
form length. For this reason the lines should be (rf the same 
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length, eq)ecially for beginners. The oppodte condition, however, 
b often found in reading tests in which each sentence is printed 
as a paragraph and in which pictures are inserted in the margins. 
The latter is still more objectionable when the pictures are colored, 
since the reflez action of colors influences the position of the fixa- 
tions. The numbers above the vertical lines, Figure 58, indicate 
in loooth of a second, the length of each pause. It will be noticed 
that these vary considerably from time to time and that on the 
average they are approximately one-fifth of a second in length. 

Schmidt found on the average nearly twice as many refixation 
movements in oral as in silent reading. These movements grow 
progressively fewer and shorter from year to year as children 
progress through the grades. Gray found frequent refixation 
movements very characteristic of slow readers. They were also 
much more numerous with all readers in extremely careful read- 
ing. 

Dearborn foimd that, with newspaper lines, five persons made 
an average of 4.76 fixations per line, that the mrniber of fixations 
tends to decrease and with it the range of apprehension tends to 
increase as a passage is read over and over again, and that the eyes 
finally develop considerable precision and accuracy in the number 
and the position of the fixations. He also found evidence for the 
belief that the eyes form a short-lived motor habit which deter- 
mines the number and position of the fixations for each line in 
reading. The formation of this habit develops during the reading 
of the first three or four lines of print and seems to come much 
sooner for some persons than for others. The fast readers seem 
to form the motor habit more quickly than the slow ones. The 
decrease in the time is due to a shortening of the pause and a. 
widening of the scope of attention, especially in the latter parts 
of the line. 

The fixations may come at any point in the line, between words, 
at the beginning, at the end or in the middle of a word. "The 
first and last fixations generally fall within the edges of the line, 
that is, a little distance from the beginning or the end words." 
The first fixation in a line is usually longer than the other fixations. 

There are fewer pauses in the re-reading of a given material, 
even after one month, and the number decreases somewhat as the 
selection is read repeatedly. Prepositional phrases, connectives, 
and substantives make the greatest demand upon perception due 
to the fact that a slight change in them aSects the whole meaning 
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of a sentence. Dashes, punctuation marks, and capitals in the 
middle of a line change the points of fixation, and disturb some 
readers more than others. Reading a foreign language or reading 
aloud requires longer fixation than reading one's native tongue or 
reading silently. Dearborn obtained records of three boys aged 
9, ro, and ir years, in ^ the third, fourth, and fifth grades respec- 
tively, and found that the oldest one approached very closely to 
the conditions of fixation of adults, while the younger ones inade 
many more fixations or pauses. Fatigue resulting from the use of 
the eyes during an entire day decreases the rate of reading by 
about one- tenth. 

Schmidt ('17) made an investigation of the eye movements, in 
oral and silent reading, of eighty individuals including elementary, 
high school, and university students. He found that they made 
1.6 more pauses per line in oral than in silent reading, that the 
average duration per pause was from 20 to 27% longer, and that 
the perception time was from 44 to 64% longer. 

By an ingenious combination of camera and phonograph, Gray 
determined accurately the relation of the eye to the voice in oral 
reading. He found that the eye always precedes the voice, with 
some subjects as much as four words and with others much less. 
As a general rule a wide eye-voice span was associated with fluent 
reading. 

(5) Transmission of visual nerve impulses to the visual area of 
the brain. Little can be said about this process. All that we know 
about it is that the velocity of nerve impulses varies in different 
persona, and may be slow or rapid in slow or rapid readers, but we 
do not know definitely. Experimental work is necessary to de- 
termine to what extent it may be true. 

(6) The arousal of association processes. A word gradually 
acquires meaning in the life of a child by its recurrence in numerous 
situations and by the connection of the particular significance or 
experience with the word. Thus, thechildhears the word "chair" 
in connection with a certain object on winch he sits. He hears it 
also after a while in connection with other objects which look 
different from the one he is accustomed to using. But new associ- 
ative bonds are formed and he knows in general what is meant 
when he hears the word "chair." Later on he is shown a certain 
combination of visual characters and is told the word "chair." 
A new bond is then formed between the sound and the visual 
stimulus of the word "chair." An important part of the act of 
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reading consists, therefore, in the arousal of associative bonds as 
soon as the visual nerve impulses are brought in from the eye to 
the visual brain areas. The quickness of reading depench, no 
doubt, upon the rapidity with which these incoming stimuli arouse 
associated bonds and thereby give meaning to the word. 

That the rate of reading dq>ends upon the rapidity with wWch 
the visual stimuli are interpreted is shown by such experiments as 
Huey made in wliich he showed that it takes about twice as loi^ 
to read nonsense as sense material. He also found that words in 
context give fewer associations than words out of context. When 
the words were shown in context the associations would sometimes 
go ahead of the amount seen and would anticipate what was com- 
ing. 

Hamilton ('07) attempted to determine the part played by 
context in reading by ascertaining the time required to perceive 
isolated words and words in various relations, such as in para- 
graphs, in miscellaneous sentences, and in miscellaneous phrases. 
His results, expressed in terms of seconds per word required for 
the reading, are as follows: 

TABLE 80. After Hamilbm 

Paxagraphs Sentences Phkases Woids 

Mean 419 .456 .466 .660 

M. V 047 .047 .041 .078 

Per cent using paragraph 

aabaae 100% 94% 92% 65% 

Isolated words apparently require a distinctly longer time for 
perception than words in context, 

Hamilton also found that the first part of a word is more im- 
portant in giving the meaning of a word than the latter part is, 
that the marginal impression at the right aids in the perception of 
the words seen in the next eye fixation, and that the upper 
and lower marginal impressions probably do not aid in per- 
ception. He also thinks it probable that the interpretation 
takes place during the rest period, that is, during the movement 
of the eye. 

The central neural and mental activity of putting meaning into 
the incoming impressions is probably the most important step in the 
whole reading process. The important part of reading really is the 
reading of meaning into words. Judd, McAllister, and Steele be- 
lieve that the essential factors controlling the rate of reading are 
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central rather than peripheral and that it is a matter of assimilation 
rather than a matter of getting material into the brain. Ruediger 
has a similar opinion ; 

"In reading, a similar reinstatement of eicpeiience takes place as in ' 
thought or in oral communication. The printed symbol arouses the 
meaning that has through education and exi>erience become connected 
with it. It is to the rapidity with which this meaning is aroused that we 
have to look for the cause of the differences in reading rate. 

"Reading rate may then be taken to depend chiefly upon the rapidity 
with which meaning is aroused in the mind after the symbol is seen. 
TTiis, in turn, is in the main dependent upon the person's native brain 
inertia." 

(7)1 (8), and {9) Transmission of nerve impulses from the visual 
center to the motor speech centers and thence to the speech organs. 
The motor speech centers concerned in the control of the speech 
organs are Iiighly specialized. In right-handed persons, they are 
located in the left hemisphere of the brain in the region of the fis- 
sure of Rolando. These processes obviously wiU be involved in 
oral reading and in speech, but they are also active in silent reading 
in the form of incipient speech movements, particularly in the 
tongue and, to a less extent, in other speech parts. They are 
active in the same manner as in speaking, only on a much smaller 
scale. To what extent this inner speech is an important part in 
the reading process is somewhat uncertain. It is believed by 
some investigators to be an important agency for maintaining 
the continuity of the thought aroused by the successive visual 
glimpses of the printed line. 

Disturbances in the motor speech centers are known under the 
names of various types of aphasia which will not be considered here. 
But even in normal persons the rapidity and facility with which 
the neural centers act may have an effect upon the efficiency of 
reading. 

Mudi valuable information could undoubtedly be obtained 
from a careful laboratory study of individuals with language de- 
fects, such as persons who have difficulty in learning to read or 
difficulty in the speech functions proper. The following case may 
be of interest in tliis connection. A boy, 17 years of age, in the 
second year of high school, had always had considerable difficulty 
in reading. His reading was extremely slow. He was finally sent 
to a private teacher of public speaking with the hope that his 
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reading ability might be improved. After several months of work 
with this teacher, apparently no progress was noticeable. He was 
then brought to the psychological laboratory for examination to 
see, if possible, wherein his difficulty lay. As careful tests as possi- 
ble were made to discover in which of the various steps in the read- 
ing process the difficulty might be. These successive processes 
were tested with such means as were available or could be devised, 
beginning with the first, the reception of the stimuli upon the 
retina. Inquiry showed that his eyes had been carefully examined 
and found to be only very slightly defective. Glasses had been 
supphed as his father was a physician. Tests were next made to 
determine the range of distinct vision by observing how large an 
area he could see distinctly at one time. Next, his span of atten- 
tion in apprehending visual stimuli was measured. This was 
done by rapid exposures with a tachistoscope to determine the 
number of words or pictures of objects he could apprehend at one 
time. In the next place, tests were made to determine the con- 
trol of his speech organs. It was thought that possibly his diffi- 
culty in reading might be in an inability to control rapidly his 
speech organs. Tests were made by having him repeat statements 
from memory as rapidly as he could and also by having him repeat 
short sentences from dictation. All these tests indicated that 
these various functions were normal. His eyes had only slight 
visual defects, his field of distinct vision was apparently of normal 
size, his span of attention likewise was as large as that of a normal 
individual, and the control of his speech organs was rapid and 
accurate. The inference by a process of elimination was that the 
chief difficulty in his reading ability lay in the central assimilation 
or association processes. It seemed that visual impressions were 
brou^t into the brain centers with normal speed and facility, 
but that there was, for some reason, extreme slowness in the 
mental interpretation of these stimulL A test in silent reading 
and in oral reading showed him to be equally slow in both cases. 
His rate of reading was approximately that of a child at the end 
of the first grade, namely, 1.5 words per second. His compre- 
hension of what he read was good. His general intelligence, as 
shown by other tests, was normal for his age. His work in other 
school subjects was satisfactory. It seemed, therefore, probable, 
although not absolutely certain in the absence of further tests, that 
his difficulty lay in the central interpretation processes. This case, 
similar to others, shows in an interesting marmer the great intricacy 
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of the reading functions, and the difficulty in determiniiig pre- 
cisely what may be the trouble in a child who is backward in a 
given school subject but normal or even superior in all others. 

In order to ascertain more fully the part played by the various 
factors enumerated at the beginning of this chapter, a series of 
tests was carried out by A. D. Mueller under the direction of the 
author,' with 36 high school pupils. Speed and comprehension of 
reading were carefully measured by three different selections 
according to the writer's method. Then each of the capacities 
mentioned in Table 81 was measured, and the coefficients of cor- 
relation computed. These show that the two elements upon 
which rate and comprehension of reading probably depend most 
are the visual apprehension span for related and unrelated words 
and quickness of association, correlation Nos. z, 3, 6 and 12. Ap- 
parently the amount apprehended and the quickness of giving 
meaning to the visual symbols are the most important factors in 
reading. Correlation No. 6 corroborates Nos, i and 3 since the 
number of eye fixations per line of print is probably inversely 
proportional to the amount apprehended at each firation. 
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' Reported in an unpublished thesis in the library of the Univec^ty al Wisconsin, 
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lljese results are supported completely by a very similar ex- 
periment of Gray's, although he computed no correlations. As 
in the author's experiment there was a close relation between 
reading ability and the range of visual apprehension for meaningful 
material but, "The diSerence between the span of attention of 
the good and poor readers disappears in a very Large measure when 
nonsense syllables, digits, groups of the same d^t or the amsage 
test are given." ' 

The Measiisement of Efficiency in Reading 

(i) Essential Elements to be Measured. In order to be able 

to determine the effectiveness of diSerent methods and procedures 
in leammg and teaching a given school subject, it b necessary 
to be able to measure with some degree of precision and objectivity 
the general ability in that function. In order to measure such 
abilities it is necessary, furthermore, to determine what the essen- 
tial elmenU in the process are which ou^t to be measured. These 
would seem to be in the case of reading as follows: 

(a) In silent reading, speed and comprehension should be 
measured. The prime purpose of reading is the comprehension 
of the thoughts presented upon the printed page. The second 
element is necessarily the speed at which the thought processes 
may be obtained. 

(b) In oral reading the chief additional element to be measured, 
besides speed and comprehension, is the correctness ol the pro- 
nunciation. 

(a) Method of Measurement Several types of tests have 
been developed for measuring efficiency in the various aspects of 
reading. These methods will simply be mentioned here without a 
detailed, critical discussion of their relative values or of their 
various techniques of administration and evaluation. Tests for 
speed and comprehension of silent reading, have been devised by 
Gray, Kelly, Starch ('15), Courtis, Brown, Fordyce, and others. 
The writer's test consists of a series of eight pass^es, one for each 
grade. It is administered by having the pupils read for 30 seconds 
and by having them write out as full an account as possible of the 

' Gray draws the following conclusion which is at least worth consderatioa^— "This 
seems to prove (hat (he inherent differences in mental capacity which exist between 
members □[ tliis group are not the causes of differences in the spaa of attention. It 
aMiears rather thai differences in training — that is, acquired abilities to deal with mean- 
ings—are the source of differences in perceptual span." 
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portion read. Speed is expressed in tenns of the nuiriber of words 
read per second; comprehension is expressed in terms of the number 
of words written after those words have been discarded which 
represent incorrect statements of thought, additions of ideas not 
found in the original passage, or repetitions of ideas previously 
stated. The tests by Gray, Courtis, Brown, and Fordyce measure 
rate and comprehension of reading substantiaUy in the same manner 
except that in some of them comprehension is determined either 
partly or entirely by answers to questions, and in the fact that 
most of them employ fewer than eight test pass^es. For ex- 
ample, Gray uses three, Fordyce two, and Courtis one passage for 
all grades. 

Thomdike's ('14) tests are designed to measiu^ conq)rehension 
in reading, either of isolated words or of paragraphs. They are 
constructed on the scale principle. Similar tests have been pre- 
pared by Haggerty ('17). The Kansas silent reading test (Kelly) 
is designed to measure comprehension primaxily and speed second- 
arily. 

Gray ('17) has devised a test for oral reading consisting of a 
series of twelve graded passages which are used to determine the 
rate of oral reading and the number of errors in the pronuncia- 
tion.^ 

(3) Uses and Results of Measurements, (a) The first obvious 
use of exact measurements of reading ability is a determination 
of the actual abilities of the individual pupils, classes, or schools. 
The first logical step m the management of any activity is a diagno- 
sis of the conditions as they exist. Then, upon the basis of this 
diagnosis, it is possible to prescribe more intelligently what should 
be done. In order to be able to make definite comparisons of the 
abilities of the pupils, it is necessary to know the standard norms, 
or averages, of achievement in the various grades. For the writer's 
test these are as follows: 

TABLE 81 
Grades i 2345678 

Speed of reading 

{words per second) 1.5 1.8 2.1 2.4 3.8 3.1 3.6 4.0 

Comprehension 

(words written) 15 so 34 28 33 38 45 S" 

' Further discus^on of these (esta may be (mind in the origioal sources in which these 
tests were repoittd. or in the writer's Educalional Ueaiuremenls, or ia Monroe's Edu- 
ttuiemii Tests and Ueinwanenu. 
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These measurements are shown graphically in Figure 59 and 
indicate the grade-to-grade progress in q}eed and comprehension, 
showing that there is a continuous improvement in both aspects 
from year to year. By reference to these norms it is possible to 
express definitely a given pupil's capacities in reading. It enables 
one to say, for example, that pupil A in the 4th grade has a reading 
ability equal to the average ability of pupils in the 6th grade, 
pupil B in the 4th grade has a reading ability equal to the average 
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Fig. 55. — The continuous lines represent the standard 
ing. The broken lines represent the attaiaments in a certain schooL 

ability of pupils in the 4th grade, and pupil C has a reading ability 
equal to the average of pupils in the second grade, and so on. It 
is possible to describe precisely the ability of a pupil in relation to 
others because the terms in which his abilities are expressed are 
accurately defined. Measurements of this sort have disclosed 
enormous ranges of ability in the various school subjects as 
pointed out in a preceding chapter on individual differences. 
They have shown that at the present time pupils are not 
promoted according to ability, but rather according to the num- 
ber of years they have attended school. Thus, for example, the 
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pupils in a fifth grade range all the way in reading ability, from 
the second or third grade on up to the 8th gra4e. (See Figure 16 
m Chapter m.) 

Another interesting comparison at this juncture is the reading 
ability of the pupils of various ages in each grade. Such a study 
was made of the pupils in one school by the writer, and is shown in 
the following table: 

TABLE 83 

Showing tlie relation between age and attunment in reading 



AGS 


Spied Coup, 


S-^'COMP. 


Speed COKP. 


Speed Coup. 


SP.B.'co-P. 


Speed Coup. 


7.... 

8..., 

9.... 

I3---- 

14 

IS--- 


a. a 16.6 
a.o 39.0 


4.6 36.9 

4-4 43-4 
4.8 40.0 
4-6 4»-S 
a. » 47-8 


6.4 SO-S 
5.1 46° 
4-6 37-0 
3-4 29. 5 


4.8 S99 
4-4 45-2 
3-4 S9.4 
».3 rf.o 

1.8 16.0 
4.4 »i.5 


4-5 45.5 
4-7 4SO 
3.4 39.8 
4-6 52-5 


6.5 81.9 
5.464.1 

4.S 5*0 
4.2 60.0 



From the fourth grade on there is a fairly regular deaease in 
reading ability from the youngest to the oldest pupils in the same 
grade. The explanation for it is probably the fact that the stupid 
pupils are on the whole promoted too rapidly and the bright pupils 
too slowly. 

(b) The establishment of accurate norms by means of def- 
inite measurements has meant, furthermore, a more precise 
estimate of definite aims of attainment. To say that a pupil 
at the end of the eighth grade should be able to read at the 
rate of four words per second and report a correct thought 
content expressed in at least 50 words, means something def- 
inite. The pupil, as well as the teacher, will know what each 
one means. 

(c) The third and probably most important use of measurements 
of reading abihty is their employment m the investigation of the 
factors and conchtions affecting the learning and teaching of read- 
ing. In the long run the greatest good from tests of reading ability, 
or from tests of any school capacities, will come from their service 
in analyzing and measuring the potency of the numerous elements 
that enter into the acquisition of knowledge and skill in a school 
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subject. Results on this phase of the subject will be summarized 
in the foUowing section. 
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Grades 

Fic. 60. — Tbe continuous lines represent the st&ndard attainments in reading. 
The broken lines represent the attainments in a certain schod. 



ECONOUIC PROCEDDSE IN LeASNING TO ReAD 

(i) Differences among Schools and Classes. The differences 
in achievement in reading among classes as a whole are enormous. 
Such differences are shown in Figures 59 and 60. Thus we see 
that the best classes in Figure 60 have scores approximately twice 
as high as the corresponding classes in Figure 59. These differ* 
ences are too large to be explained by hereditary factors, but must 
be due chiefly to differences in learning and in method and Epirit 
of teaching in these schools. What these differences in procedure 
of learning and teaching are must be discovered more fully in the 
future. But it is certain that some methods produce almost 
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double the achievement produced by others. Thus the school 
Kpreseoted in Figure 60 is, grade for grade, as much as from i to 
3 grades ahead of the average of schools generally, while the school 
presented in Figure 59 is from i to 2 grades below the average of 
schools generally. The former school has attained such proficiency 
in reading, probably chiefly because of the plan inaugurated by 
the principal which did away with nearly all word drills and phonics 
and placed all emphasis upon trying to read and upon reading as 
much as possible. He believes that a child teams to read by reading 
a great deal. He has described the method of teaching as follows: 

"Since first grade reading is in the initial stage materially different 
from that of the succeeding grades, it is treated separately. 

"The reading is begun in the first method reader by means of the word 
and sight method, and the phonics is carried on parallel will] the reading, 
but in a. separate period. No attempt is made in the early stages to 
correlate the phonics with the reading. During the entire work on the 
first book, the pupils are given words and sentence drills. Each lesson is 
read orally by every child after he has read it to himself. The time re- 
quired to cover this book varies from two to four months, depending 
upon the ability of the child. When this book is finished, the child has a 
working vocabulary, and the method is changed to more extensive 
reading. The word drill is now omitted, and the lesson covering from 
five to fifteen pages is read over by the pupils, they or the teacher pro- 
nouncing the difficult words. Next the pupils read the lesson over 
silently, and the following day they are called upon to read a page each 
without assistance. 

"When the seventh unit reader, at about the close of the sixth month, 
is in the hands of the pupils, the group reading is begun. The pupils are 
seated in groups of two, and each group is provided with an interesting 
reader. One pupil in each group reads aloud; when the first pupil has 
read three or four pages, the second pupil reads an equal number, then 
the first continues. In this way they alternate until the time is up. A 
fluent reader is often placed with a poor one for the purpose of assistance. 
At the close of a ten or fifteen minute period the place where the reading 
is discontinued is marked by a paper, and the books are laid aside until 
the next group reading period. Group reading is not, as a rule, practised 
oftener than twice a week, 

"Sectional Reading: — ^This is a phase of group reading. Each group 
of two or more stands before the cla^. The first pupil reads three or four 
pages orally, the second continues the reading for three or four pages, and 
so on. In thb type of reading the teacher may question the child as to 
what he has read, the child may reproduce it, or some listening member 
may teU what he has heard. 
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"Silent Reading: — During the study hour or seat work period, ^ent 
reading is conducted by means of single copies of books containing in- 
teresting material. Eveiy child is given a book, and he reads as many 
pages silently as he can during the period. When the silent reading period 
is finished, a mark is placed where the reading ended. At the next silent 
reading period the pupil continues his reading, and so the work progresses 
until he has finished the book. The silent period may be continued as long 
as the teacher wishes. A record is kept of each child's reading by checking 
off a book as soon as it is finished. All through the year, a unit book is 
used during the regular recitation period for the drill that is necessary. 

"Books are placed in the hands of the children on the first day of 
school, and they arc allowed to keep books at thdr desks to read in 
school or at home as they desire. 

"With this system, each child can go his owrt gait, reading as many 
books in a year as he can. The best readers will read from thirty-five to 
forty books. The average is about twenty books each." [Report of Read- 
ing in DodgeviUe (Wisconsin) Public Schools, by Supt. H. W. Kircher]. 

The efficiency obtained by this process of teaching reading b 
shown definitely by means of various tests that have been given 
in this school as shown in Table 84. The results obtained in this 
manner from encouraging pupils to read so extensively are further 
indicated by the large number of books reaij as shown at the bottom 
of the table: 

TABLE 84 
Att^nments in reading in a certain school 



Speed in wotda ^mioule. - ■ . ., , , ,96. 

CompfcbensloQ in words written 

Per cent above June Blandard in speed 7 . 



Qusiity .'.■.■.■-'.'.■.'.;::!!: 

Coortii ruding TcM; 

Wordi per minute 150. .1W.. 210,. 220.. 220.. 280.. Miy I! 

Compreheniion 75.. 91,. 90.. 92,. 95., 95 

Queilions uisireied 34.. 41.. 36.. «.. 41.. 67 



..150,, 101.. 120,. 105,, 100 
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(2) The PossibiliQr of ImproTement in Reading Ability. Huey 
and other investigators report that they liave been able, by special 
effort and practice, to double their speed of reading. Miss Harriet 
O'Shea (under the direction of Professor Henmon) conducted 
an experiment with a group of high school pupils in wliich she 
attempted to determine to what extent the rate of silent reading 
could be increased by specific practice. Her plan was carried 
out by giving each pupil a book, usually of high literary quality, 
and asking him to spend 15 minutes each day in reading the book 
until it was finished and to keep account of the number of lines 
read. Her results showed a rather remarkable increase in the rate 
of reading from the beginning to the end of the book. Some piq)il5 
gained very little and a few others gained very rapidly, as shown 
in the following table: 

TABLE 8s 



MlH. Pebiods 



MiN. Peuods 

1445 
1364 
1038 
964 
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Such expermieiits ought to be repeated agam with additional 
attention to the question whether or not comprehension improves 
in a proportionate manner, and also whether tiiis gain in the speed 
of reading would carry over to reading in general. At any rate, 
the results are significant in showing such large gains after a rela- 
tively short period of practice and effort to improve the speed of 



Peters ('17) undertook an experiment to determine the effect 
of speed drills conducted regularly in connection with the reading 
work during a school year. The pupils in grades three to six in the 
public schools of Royersford, Pennsylvania, were divided into 
"drill" and "no-drill" sections. The manner of conducting the 
different sections is described as follows: 

"The groups which were not to have the speed drills, and which were 
to be used as a basis for comparison with those which did have, were 
dealt with after the usual Fashion in teaching reading. The other groups, 
in addilion to their oral reading, were given daily speed drills, without, 
however, giving a total of any more time to their reading than the other 
group received. So far as feasible both groups were taught reading at 
about the same time of day, or else at equally desirable periods. They 
used the same books and the same degree of enthusiasm was expected 
to be put into both. The drills were, of course, conducted by the teacher 
in charge of the class, and ran from November 7th to June and. They 
were on relatively easy reading matter, and mostly interesting narrative, 
TTiey occupied ordinarily from five to tea minutes of the reading period- 
The group as a whole was lold explicitly where to begin and how far to 
read, and were then all set to wlcnt reading at the same time with the 
exhortation to see who could get it read first. After all, or nearly all, had 
finished someone was asked to tell the substance of what he had read. If, 
in this reproduction, he omitted anything he was questioned on it as a 
guarantee against skimming." 

Tests were given to both groups at four points during the school 
year, comparing the drill groups with the no-drill groups as a 
base. From the first test to the last, the results showed a gain in 
speed of 18.7% and the trifiing loss of 1.1% in quality of com- 
prehension. 

Freeman C'i6) reports a series of tests made by K. D. Waldo 
on the possibility of increasing speed. The lower grades particu- 
larly made a very large gain in speed which was accompanied by a 
parallel gain in amount reproduced, as indicated in Table 86. 
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TABLE 86 
Improvement in reading from September to March ' 



Grades 
Sepi 

September. . . 

Per cent gain. 
Grades 

September. . . 

Percent gain. 
Grade 6 

September. . . 

September. . . 

March 

Per cent gain. 
Grades 

September, . , 

Per cent gdn . 



(3) The Relation of Speed and Comprehenraon. This question 
has been one of perennial interest, and a common misconception 
has been held by a great many people regarding the mutual relation- 
ship of these two aspects of reading ability. Many people believe 
that a rapid reader comprehends relatively little of what he reads 
and that a slow reader makes up for his slowness by a more thor- 
ough comprehension of content. In order to obtain some specific 
facts on this question, the writer obtained the results from a careful 
test of reading in an elementary school in Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington, and divided the pupils of each grade into six groups ac- 
cording to their speed of reading, putting the slowest sixth together 
and the next sixUi together, and so on to the last sixth, consisting 
y K. D. Waldo, on file in the libiac of the 
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of the most rapid readers. The results are exhibited in the follow- 
ing table. The first column gives the average number of words read 
by each group, the second column the average number of words 
written representing a correct report of the thougjit, the third 
column gives the speed of reading in terms of the number of 
words read per second, the fourth column gives the percentage 
of words read in relation to the number of words written. 



TABLE 87 
Relation between ^>eed and 



W«ID9RlM>IN 

30 Seconds 


WOUDS 


Spied PEB 


PerCehtop 

WOUiaWUTTEH 

OP WouH Read 


36 

SI 


16 


!■? 


46% 
43 


69 


24 


2.3 


3S 




33 


30 


37 


los 


33 


35 


31 


"4? 


S4 


4-9 


37 



These results indicate in a striking manner that the rapid reader 
comprehends relatively almost as much out of what he reads as the 
slow reader, and, absolutely, he grasps nearly as many more ideas 
in a given period of time as is proportional to the extra ground 
covered. Specifically, the table shows that the average speed of 
reading of the slowest group was 1.2 words per second, whereas 
the speed of reading of the fastest -group was 4.9 words per second. 
The percentage of comprehension in relation to the amount read 
was 46% for the slowest group and 37% for the fastest group. In 
other words, the percentage of comprehension is almost as lai^ for 
the fast group as for the slow group; or, comparing the first and 
second columns, we note that the fast group read almost exactly four 
times as fast as the slowest group and wrote three and one-third 
times as much as the slowest group. In other words, the ratio of 
the speed of the reading between the fast and slow group is one to 
four, while the ratio of comprehension is one to three and one-third. 
The inference is then that the rapid reader derives relatively almost 
as much out of what he reads as the slow reader. Absolutely he 
obtains several times as many ideas. Concretely, the comparison 
may be made in still another way: Of two persons belonging re- 
spectively to groups one and six, each reading for one hour, the 
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fast reader would cover four times as much ground and derive three 
and one-third times as many ideas as the slow reader. The fast 
reader, therefore, has an astounding advantage over the slow reader. 
These results consequently give no corroboration for the common 
belief that an inverse relation exists between speed and compre- 
hension in the fast and the slow reader. 

Similar results have been presented by Judd. These results 
are shown in the following diagram, Figure 61: 

"Forthepurposeof this study of the relation between rate and quality, 
all of the individual records of Cleveland pupils were divided into classes. 
First the speed records were arranged in order Irom the moat rapid to the 
slowest. The most rapid of these records were designated by the simple 
term 'rapid.' In this class of 'rapid' records were included the most 
rapid 25% of all the records. In like fashion the slowest 25% of all the 
records were set aside and designated as 'slow.' This left half the rec- 
ords, or the middle 50%, whicli were designated as of 'medium q>eed.' 
In like manner the 25% of all records which were qualitatively the best 
were designated 'good'; the 25% which were qualitatively the worst were 
designated 'poor,' and the term 'medium ' was apphed to the middle 50%. 

"It becomes a. very simple matter to assign all records in each grade 
to the appropriate class and determine the percentage of the grade which 
faUs into this class. Diagram 59 gives the results, the percentages being 
in each case the nearest whole number to the calculated figure, and the 
size of the circle being proportionate to the size of the class indicated. 

"These figures serve to emphasize the fact that good readers are 
usually not slow and poor readers are usually not fast. It is evidently 
not safe to attempt to lay down any absolute rule. There are good read- 
ers who are slow. In some cases such readers may be temperamentally 
slow. But even making allowance for such individual peculiarities, the 
figures show that good reading and slow reading are not incompatible. 
In like manner there are a certain number of children who read rapidly 
but retain little of what they read. With the figures in hand a teacher 
can profitably study her claK and determine somewhat more completely 
than it is possible to do for the whole school system what are the special 
explanations of each individual type of ability. 

"For the purpose of this survey the general fact that high rate and 
good quality are commonly related, and that low rate and poor quality 
are commonly related, is of great importance," 

King C'17) tested the reading abihty of 94 college students, 
half of whom were asked to read slowly and carefully and half to 
read rapidly and carefully. They read for ten minutes and, by 
observing a clock, the fast group were to read twice as rapidly as 
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the slow group. ComprehensioD of the material was tested by 
answers to questions. The results showed that the accuracy of 
comprehension of the fast group was 44.5% and that of the slow 
group was 53.3%. In another test the subjects were divided into 
groups of naturally fast and naturally slow readers as determined 
by a preliminary test. The returns showed that the fastest 25% of 
the group had a comprehension of 50.2%, the slowest 25% had a 
comprehension of 48%, and the middle 50% had a comprehension 





B^id Speed uid 
Good Quidity 




Medium Speed and 
Good QiullCy 




Slov Speed and 
Good Qiudlt, 




Rapid Snaed Hid 

UsUum Qoalltr 




Uedium Speed ud 
Medium Qo-nty 




Slow Speed ud 
Medium Qudltir 


© 

B^ld Speed «.d 
FoorQualltT 




Medlnm Speed tmd 
Poor QoaUtr 




Slow Speed ud 
Poor QoeUt, 



Fic. 61. — Relation between speed and quality of comprehension. After 
Judd' (16, p. 155). 

of 46.5%. King interprets his results in favor of the slow readers. 
As a matter of fact they show, however, the same relation between 
speed and comprehension as found by other experiments. The dif- 
ferences in comprehension between the fast and the slow readers 
are very small, being slightly in favor of the latter group; but, when 
one remembers that the fast readers in the first experiment read 
twice as much text, the advantages are distinctly on the side of the 
fast readers. Whipple and Curtis ('17) in their study of skimming 
in reading also found that the slowest reader was the poorest re- 
producer and the best reproducer was one of the fastest readers, 
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(4} Relation between Oral and Silent Reading. Considerable 
attention has recently been given to the importance of relative 
stress upon oral as against silent reading or vice versa. The belief 
held by most of the investigators of this problem is that the schools 
have placed too much emphasis upon oral and not enough upon 
silent reading. 

Superintendent Obcrholtzer ('14) of Tulsa, Oklahoma, made a 
series of tests to ascertain the rdative increase from grade to grade 
in the speed of silent and oral reading. Tests were given to 1,800 
pupils. The following figures give the aver^;e spe^ of oral and 
silent reading in terms of words read per second : 



Speed in oral and ^lent reading. After Oberboltzer ('14) 



4.8 

These results indicate that in the third grade the speed of oral and 
silent reading is very nearly identical, but that silent reading in- 
creases thereafter considerably faster from grade to grade, so that 
in the eighth grade the rate of silent reading is approximately one 
word per second, or about 25% faster than otal reading. 

Mead ('15) tested 112 pupils in five classes in the sixth grade in 
both oral and silent reading. He made six tests, each two minutes 
long, and determined the speed by the number of lines read and the 
comprehension by the number of "points" reproduced in writing. 
His results are as follows: 

TABLE 89 
Relative ^ility in silent and oral reading. Aftei Mead ('15) 

Av. No. Av. No. PoiHis F» Ccmt Ripiodikid 
Lines Read Repioddcui ot Ado dht Read 



Each of the five classes did better in silent leading than in oral 
reading. Mead concludes: "From the results of these five classes 
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we are more convinced tlian ever that our schools devote altogether 
too much time to oral reading and too little to silent." 

Within the following two years, Mead repeated the same tests 
with 340 pupils in grades three to ten, excepting the ninth, and ob- 
tained corroborative results. "Fifteen out of seventeen classes 
did better by the silent method of reading. Seventy per cent of the 
children taken separately did better by this method." The de- 
tailed facts are given in Table 90. 

Pintner made eight tests, two minutes in length, with 23 pupils 
in the fourth grade and found the following results : 



Relative ability in silent and oral reading. After Pintner ('13) 



Thus it appears in all of the tests that silent reading has the lead 
over oral reading in both speed and comprehension. H. A. Brown 
('16) and others believe that there should be no oral reading as 
such after the third grade, that silent reading should be empha- 
sized instead, that above the third grade teaching to read should be 
teaching to study, and that there should be a great deal of sponta- 
neous silent reading. 

Superintendent Llewelyn ('16) of Mt. Vemon, Indiana, at- 
tempted to increase among his pupils the rate of reading and to 
stimulate interest in reading. He adopted the plan of giving oral 
reading three times per week instead of five times, of supplying a 
motive for silent reading by asking questions to test the knowledge 
of silent reading, of using the two extra recitation periods for live 
questions and discussions of what had been read, of stimulating the 
reading of library books and of having frequent book reviews. Each 
book was assigned to two pupils so as to make the discussion more 
interesting and lively. 

No quantitative tests or comparisons were made, but the results 
reported were to the effect that the plan produced a love of reading, 
that teachers became more effective because they had to prepare 
for the giving of suggestions, that oral reading did not deteriorate 
and that reading was much more extensive as indicated by the fact 
that the class read about ten times as many books as before. 
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(s) FbonicB. The tendency in recent years has been in the 
direction of less emphasis upon phonics and upon formal drills in 
general. Various investigators beUeve that extensive em|Jiasis 
upon phonics and articulation in oral reading tends to establish 
slow habits of pronunciation and interferes with the proper develop- 
ment of speed in silent reading. Final experimental evidence on 
this question as on many other questions is lacking. 

Currier and Duquid attempted to decide by experiment whether 
it was advantageous to teach phonics or not. No definite compara- 
tive tests, however, were made, but their impressions were that the 
phonic classes concentrated on the word and the sound at the ex- 
pense of the sense, that their reading was less smooth and slower 
and that their ideas were confused. On the other hand, they re- 
ported that the no-phonics classes enjoyed their reading, that they 
read more swiftly, more expressively, and more for the sense of the 
material but that they did not read quite so accurately. The 
ability to attack new words was about the same. Experiments 
of this sort ought to be carried out more extensively and compari- 
sons of the results should be made by means of more precise, quan- 
titative measures. 

(6) Comparisons of General Methods of Teaching Reading. 
Numerous methods of teaching reading have been advocated by 
publishers and educators, but no one knows with certainty the com- 
parative merits of these methods nor which ones are most economic- 
ally productive of the best development in reading ability. 

Superintendent Harris ('i6) of Dubuque, Iowa, in conjunction 
with H. W. Anderson, undertook an experunent to determine the 
relative merits of three systems of teaching reading. The teachers 
had felt for some time that they were not securing the results in 
reading that they might reasonably expect. The experiment is 
described thus; 

"As a first move to remedy this unsatisfactoiy condition, the superin- 
tendent instituted a trial of the Beacon system at the school hereafter 
de^gnated as School A, and of the Horace Mann system at school B. 
The present year was the second in which these systema have been thus 
used. The Aldine Sj^tem was continued in use in the four other schools, 
C, D, E, F, mentioned in the report following. The teachers who worked 
with the Beacon system were enthusiastic in its favor; but their opinions, 
no matter how enthusiastically declared, were not sufficient to secure 
general agreement. With this state of affairs existing, the problem re- 
solved itself into how to raise the question of the efficiency or worth of 
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the various systems of primary reading out of the realm of mere opinion 
and place upon bed rock by scientific evaluation of results actually 
achieved. 

"In order to accomplish this it was decided to test: 

" I. The mechanics of oral reading in the second half of Grade I (lA) 
and In the two divisions of Grade II (sB and aA). 

"2. Thealentreadingin Grade n: for (a) rate; (b) comprehension. 

"These tests were given in the following schoob: 

"A Where the Beacon system is used; 
"B " " Horace Mann system is used; 

"C D E F " " Aldine ^stem is used. 

"It was believed that these tests would show the results obtained by 
the Beacon system and the Horace Mann system during the first two 
years of their use, and offer an opportunity for comparison with each 
other and with the Aldine system." 

Oral reading was tested with Gray's oral reading scale, and silent 
reading was tested by Starch's tests measuring the speed and com- 
prehension of reading. The results obtained are given in the fol- 
lowing tables. 





TABLE Qj 




Results of the oral reading test 


lA 


HB 


IIA 




36-5 
23.6 

b 

19.3 
8 


$'■9 

20.3 


55-7 

SO. 3 

42.8 


Beacon 

Horace Mami 


23-S 
40.3 


::" 


Aldine 



"These scores seem to indicate that in each grade, School A, where 
the Beacon system is used, excels all other schools in the simple mechanics 
of oral reading. In fact, the scores of Grade lA at School A are better 
than the Grade IIB scores of both the C and D, and not particularly far 
behind the Grade IIA scores of the Aldine group of schools. The figures 
also indicate that the results at School B, where the Horace Mann system 
is used, are slightly better than at the schools where the Aldine system is 
employed. 

"The results of the Oral Reading Tests seem to show conclusively that 
the pupils trained by the Beacon System are very greatly superior in the 
mechanics of oral reading to those trained under the Aldine or the Horace 
Mann systems of reading." 
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Results o[ the silent reading lest 
TABI^ 93. Rate of reading 



HA 



1 Med 



"Table 93 shows the avcmgc and mediaji rate of silent reading. It 
shows that in Grade HB the Beacon pupils at School A read at the 
average rate of 2.2 words per second, while the non-Beacon group in the 
same class read at the rate of 1.3 words per second. The Aldine pupils 
read at the following rates: C, .8; D, .9; E, 1.7; F, z. The Horace Mann 
pupils at School B read at the rate of 1.7 words per second. This shows 
that in this grade the Beacon pupils read .2 of a word faster than the 
nearest competitor (School F) and that they read more than twice as 
rapidly as two of the Aldine schools. The difference between the Beacon 
group of pupils and the best Aldine pupils is not significant, however. 

"In Grade IIA the Beacon pupils at School A read at the rate of 3 
words per second, while the non-Beacon pupils in the same class read at 
the rate of 2.3 words per second. The table shows that the rate of reading 
in Grade IIA is clearly faster at School A (Beacon pupils) than at any 
other school; the nearest competitors being School F and the non-Beacon 
group at School A, where the pupils read at the rate of 3.3 words per 
second." 

TABLE 94. Comprehension of reading 



HA 



31.9 17.5 19- 19-9 8- 23'3 18-3 



"Thus, the Beacon pupils in School A, Grade IIB, on the average 
reproduced z6.z words, while the non-Beacon pupils in the same class 
reproduced 10.5 words. The nearest competitor to the Beacon group of 
pupils is the group at School E, which reproduced on the average 20.6 
words— 5.6 words behind the Beacon group. Schools C and D made the 
remarkably low grades of lo.i and 10. 

"In Grade IIA, the Beacon group of pupils rqjroduced 3t.s words, 
while the non-Beacon group in the same class reproduced only i().() words. 
The nearest competitor in the Aldine group of schoob was Sdiool E, 
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where the average number of words was 24.3. The results obtained 
through the Horace Mann system seem to be below the average, this 
class reproducing only 15.1 words. 

"The results of the Silent Reading Tests seem to show conclusively 
that the pupils trained by the Beacon System are far superior to those 
trained under the Aldine or the Horace Mann systems of reading. 

"It was realized that objections might be raised to the results herein 
shown, on the ground that the teacher rather than the ^^tem was the 
strong factor in the results, Wiale it is highly improbable that out of six 
different corps of teachers, the group teaching the Beacon System would 
be uniformly better, in each section tested; yet, as an absolute check upon 
this phase of the matter, the Silent Reading Tests were given in Grade 
llIB, which entered school before either the Beacon System or the Horace 
Mann System was placed on trial in any school and which therefore could 
not have had, in any one of the six schools, its initial training in either of 
ihe two systems named." (Starch's Reading Test, Series A, No. 3, was 
used.) 

TABLE 95 
Showing metUan rate and comprehension of silent reading in Grade 1 1 1 K 



Comprehension 24. 37.5 12.3 ig. 27.5 19,5 

"This table shows that the pupils at School A read more rapidly than 
those at any other school, their median rate being 2.9 words per second, 
while the nearest approach to this rate was 2 words per second in School 
E. However, in comprehension three schools excel Grade IIIB at 
School A. Pupils at School A reproduced 24 words correctly, while those 
at Schools B, D, and E reproduced 27.5, 29, and 27.5 words respectively. 

"Furthermore, in the tests made in Grade II, while the Beacon group 
■ at School A excelled all other groups in rate and comprehension of silent 
reading, several of the other schools excelled the non-Beacon group at 
School A in both these points. Thus, in the rate of silent readmg, in 
Grade IIB, the non-Beacon group in School A was excelled by Schools B, 
£, and F, and in Grade HA, the non-Beacon group at School A was 
equalled by School F; and in comprehension, the non-Beacon group at 
School A was excelled by SchootE in Grade IIB, and by Schoob C, E, and 
F in Grade HA. 

"These facts show rather conclusively that it was not the superiority 
of the teaching which determined the results of the tests, since teachers 
in other schools than School A, both in Grade II and in Grade HI, with 
pupils trained under the old systems, secured results as good as or better 
than those secured by the teachers at School A with pupils whose first 
training also had been under the old system." 
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Whether or not the results would be generally superior in other 
schools and under other teachers cannot be inferred peiiiaps from 
these results with complete finality. The experiment, however, 
is interesting and is here cited chiefly for the purpose of showing 
what should be done in the way of scientific comparisons and tests 
to determine the most proficient methods of learning and teaching 
reading. 

Gray made a comparison of the attainments in reading m 44 
schools, 26 of which had used the Aldine method, 17 the Ward 
method, and one a method of its own. The results showed no con- 
sistent or uniform superiority of one method over another. The 
avenge test scores were approximately the same. 

Waldo ('15) compared the Howe ^tem with the Ward system. 
The latter had been used up to the axth grade in all the schools 
except one in which the former had been used. The tests were 
not carried out m a sufficiently careful manner to warrant reliable 
conclusions. 

Hendricks made a comparison of schools in which the Rational 
method had been used with schools in which no special method 
had been used. He found the former schools superior. This does 
not necessarily prove the superiority of the Rational method but 
probably the advantage of well-organized ^tems over less well 
organized systems. The factors making for efficiency are so 
numerous and intricate that much more extensive and far more 
careful experiments will have to be made to demonstrate compar- 
ative values of the different systems or methods of teaching reading. 

(7) Suggestions for Improvement in Reading Abili^. Ex- 
perimental results have brought about a radical shift in empha^ 
upon the aims to be accompUshed in reading. In the first place, 
there has been a shift from emphasis upon oral reading to emphasis 
upon silent reading because faciUty in reading, in the sense of 
thought-getting, can be developed to a much higher degree of 
proficiency in silent reading and because nearly all the reading done 
by the average adult is silent reading, In the second place, there 
has been a distinct shift from emphasis upon slow reading to em- 
phasis upon rapid reading because tests have shown that rapid 
reading does not mean a corresponding loss of thought, as assumed 
by many teachers, but, instead, rapid reading is accompanied on 
the whole by an almost equal ability in comprehension. The rapid 
reader will derive almost as many more ideas in a given period of 
time as is proportionate to the greater amoimt of text covered. 
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Pupils were formerly told that they must not read fast but that 
they should read slowly because they would then get the thought so 
much better. In the third place, there has come along with these 
two changes a shift from the mechanics of reading to the content 
of reading. Former aims of reading are fairly represented by the 
following answers, given by pupOs who had finished the gramnmr 
school, in response to the question. What is your idea as to what 
the readily lessons were for? Some of the answers were: "To learn 
to pronounce," "To help us in reading before people," "Just to 
pass away the time,"and"I thought it was to learn us to use better 
language." (Briggs •13). 

Accordingly then the aim in reading to-day is the development 
of ^)eed in reading and a parallel gain in thought-getting. Recog- 
nizing this change in aim, what definite suggestions can be made 
to fadlitate improvement in these aspects of reading ability? 
Eicperimental results are as yet too few to make many specific 
recommendations with complete confidence. However, several 
important suggestions may be offered. 

(a) As to the speed of reading: Force yourself to read more 
rapidly. Continuous effort and practice in this direction will very 
materially increase the rate of reading as shown by experiments. 
Probably most adults, as well as most children, read far more 
slowly than they are capable of reading. So far as we may judge 
on the basis of experimental investigations of the reading process, 
speed of reading depends chiefly upon the rapidity of the assimila- 
tion and upon the span of attention and less upon the other steps 
in the reading process enumerated at the beginning of this chapter. 
The rapid reader assimilates more swiftly and grasps more words 
at each fixation. 

Forcing oneself to read more rapidly than one's customary rate 
will at first interfere with proper comprehension, but in the course 
of persistent practice the more rapid visual and mental activities 
will become habitual and the comprehenaon will probably then 
come up to its normal amount, 

(b) As to comprehension of reading: Grasp the thought with 
concentrated attention, (i) Speeding up the rate of reading tends 
also to stimulate greater concentration of attention upon the 
whole thot^ht content. That both speed and comprehension of 
reading may be very greatly improved by practice, by readii^ a 
great deal with the definite aim of improvement, is shown by such 
results as have been obtained in the Dodgeville schools and else- 
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where. The remarkable rapidity of reading was accompanied by 
an equally remarkable ability in thought^etting. 

(2) Stop frequently to recall the essential ideas read. Compre- 
hension will be greatly assisted by stopping at short intervals and 
asking oneself the question, What have I really read? What are 
the essential ideas? This will not only stimulate reading for 
thought-getting but will also help to fix ideas in mind and to relate 
them to larger units. 

(3) Acquire the habit of looking for the essential ideas. This is 
very important in efficient reading. Skill in so doing will greatly 
facilitate speed of reading by covering more ground and by know- 
ing what may be read very hurriedly or even omitted. 

(4) Tests at frequent intervals. Measurements by means of the 
standard reading tests or by means of improvised tests patterned 
after one or another of these testing plans should be given at fre- 
quent intervals for two reasons. In the first place, they will afford 
the pupil himself a definite basis for discovering his reading abil- 
ity and, by keeping his own record from test to test, they will 
fimiish a powerful stimulus to the pupil to surpass his own preced- 
ing attainments. This point was elaborated more fully in Chapter 
XI, In the second place, intensive tests with emphasis on both 
rate and comprehension will give the pupil practice in the phases 
of reading in which the school has in the past not furnished ade- 
quate training. The great emphasis upon oral reading has tended 
to instill slow habits of reading and placed the primary empha^s 
upon the mechanics of reading rather than upon thought-getting. 
Tests of reading ability, for this purpose, may be improvised and 
given as often as desirable by having the pupils in a class turn to 
a specified page, read with their maximum capacity for a limited 
interval, say half a minute, a minute, or several minutes, note the 
point of stopping, and then write a full account of the thought 
content, or answer questions. Such a procedure might profitably 
become a regular part of the instruction in reading. 
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CHAPTER XVU 

handwriting 
Processes or Steps Involved in the Act of Writing 

An analysis of the various steps involved in writing (or copying) 
similar to that made of the readti^ process reveals the following 
elements: 

(i) Reception upon the retina of the form of the letters to be 
written. 

(2) Transmission of the visual impressions from the retina to 
the visual centers of the brain, 

{3) Recognition or perception of the letters through the visual 
and other association processes. 

(4) Transmission of nerve impulses from the visual centers to 
the motor centers of the fingers, hand, and arm. 

(5) Transmission of nerve impulses from the motor writing 
centers to the muscles of the fingers, hand and arm. 

(6) Execution of the muscular movements involved in the 
writing act. 

(7) Return kiniesthetic nerve impulses from these muscular 
movements back to the kinsesthetic centers in the brain and 
thence through steps (5) and (6) to help in correcting and con- 
trolling the writing movements, 

(8) Return visual impressions of the letters or marks as actually 
executed back thrbugh steps (i), (2), (3), {4), {5), and (6), in 
helping to correct and control the writing movements. 

What do we know concerning the manner of operation and the 
importanix of each of these steps in the complete writing process? 
Steps (i), (z) and {3), while important when the child first learns 
to write, practically drop out in the skilled writer In whom the 
ideational and visual processes in the brain and the kinesthetic 
sensations from the writing act itself serve directiy to control steps 
(s) and (6). In the practiced writer they simply serve as a general 
control in securing the proper alinement, size, and spacing of the 
letters. The practiced writer can write about as well with his 
eyes closed as with them open. The chief difference is in such 
297 
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features as alinement, spacing and heaviness of strokes. The 
letters themselves can be formed practically as gracefully and as 
quickly with the eyes closed as with them open. Miss Downey 
('08) found, in her experiment to determine the effect of different 
distractions upon the writing habit, that the visual factor has an 
obvious function in acquiring new coordinations but has little 
effect upon the fully formed habit. The visual perception of the 
form of letters, while important, is probably not as important in 
learning to write, even in the beginning, as it is in learning to read, 
because the writii^ act depends largely upon the development of 
muscular control. Hie visual perception of the form of the char- 
acters to be written and of those actually written must serve as 
a guide in the attempts at writing, but quickness in visual per- 
ception is not as important in the writing act as in the reading act 
because the writing act is much slower even in the skilled writer 
than the visual perception of the forms is, whereas reading depends" 
directly upon the rapidity of visual perception. Then, also, the 
child has usually learned to recognize the forms of the letters 
when he begins to leam to write. At any rate its importance is 
rather secondary in the writing process. 

The diief elements in the writing process are those connected 
with the steps {5) to (8), particularly those connected with the 
steps (5) and (6). Development of skill in any muscular move- 
ment which is not instinctive or at least not as mechanically pre- 
cise as an instinct, proceeds by trial and error. Attempts are made 
at carrying out the desired movements. At first some of them 
suceed, most of them do not; and through continued trials the 
erroneous attempts decrease and the successful ones increase until 
perfect a)ntrol is established. The adult scarcely realizes the 
utter lack of control in the early attempts on the part of the child 
in making the writing movements. The nearest approach that 
the adult can make toward realizing the actual difBculties of the 
child consists in such an experiment as the tracing of an outline 
as seen in a mirror. The spatial relations are so completely new 
and different that a person has little or no conception of the direc- 
tion in which to move. Figure 62 shows a reproduction of the 
first tracing of a star outline as seen in a mirror. It does very 
little good to reason about it. One may think he is going to move 
in a certain direction but finds upon making the movement that 
he is going in an entirely different direction. The child learns to 
write very much after the same manner. He proceeds by trial and 
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error. The successful movements somehow become more deeply 
fixed in the nervous connections and consequently more and more 
numerous. The correct movements finally become associated 
with the visual perception of form and direction so that the move- 
ment can be carried out at will with precision and grace. 

It is a matter of common observation that a child b«$inning to 
write not only makes the movements very slowly but also with 
much excess pressure. The latter point was investigated by Meu- 
mann. He had children and adults write on a little platform which 
was so supported that the amounts and changes of pressure during 
the writing were transmitted to a light lever which traced them ac- 




Fio. 62. — Record of tradng of a atar'Outluie as seen 



curatdy on a moving drum. It is natural to find that men tend to 
exert a greater pressure than women. Gross, working m Kraepe- 
lin's laboratory, found that men average nearly twice as great a 
maximum pressure as women. These records also serve to illustrate 
the fact that each letter has a fairly characteristic pressure rhythm. 
Freeman and others have shown by exact methods that the rate 
at which the writing point moves diSers greatly in various parts of 
a given letter. In general the up and down strokes are the most 
rapid while the sharp turns and angles are the slowest. The speed 
curves of different persons writing the same letter ransequently 
show striking similarities. 

Sex Differences. The striking differences between the hand- 
writing of different individuals has led many people to believe that 
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there was a definite relation between the handwriting and the per- 
sonality of the writer. The greater pressure exerted by men as a 
class suggests that the sex of the writer determines at least certain 
characteristics of the writing. Thb has been investigated inde- 
pendently by Binet, Downey, and Starch who find that untrained 
subjects can determine the sex of the writer in from 6$ to 75% of 
the specimens (50% being pure chance). The author made a com- 
parison of the writing ability of 2,113 boys and girls in the Madison 
schools and found the differences exhibited in Figures 63 and 64. 
It appears from these graphs that the median of the girls is above 
that of the boys in both speed and quality, but particularly in 
quality. The difference in speed is very slight. 

Miss Downey ('10) attempted to determine sex differences in 
handwriting by selecting from envelopes by a chance method 100 
samples of men's writing and 100 samples of women's writing and 
by asking thirteen persons to judge whether a given sample had been 
written by a man or by a woman. The thirteen persons made re- 
spectively the following percentages of correct judgments: 60, 60, 
6j, 64, 66, 66, 68, 68.5, 70, 70,5, 71,4, 71.5, 77.5. These show 
that on the average a judgment of sex as revealed in handwriting 
is correct 67% of the times, or two out of three times. Miss Downey 
also reports that the writing of the women showed less variability 
and more conventionahty than that of the men. Those samples of 
writing by women which were called masculine were generally from 
persons accustomed to doing a great deal of writing. 

Correlation of handwriting with other traits. A good deal of mis- 
leading character interpreta,tion is based upon various features of 
handwriting. Experimental work needs to be done in this field, but 
it is probable that there is nothing to the claim of graphologists 
that handwriting reveals such traits as energy, clearness and sim- 
plicity, vanity, or self-consciousness. 

Gesell ('06) reports that there is a close correlation between 
quality of writing and intellectual ability, but as a matter of fact 
his results show, as pointed out by Thomdike, a correlation of only 
about .30, 

The author {'15) found for children a correlation of .31 be- 
tween writing ability and general scholarship. Thomdike ('10) , 
reports that for adults the correlation between writing and schol- 
arship is zero. The probability is that the small correlation exist- 
ing in the case of children is due to the fact of receiving instruc- 
tion in writing and to the attention given to it. The better pupils 
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do somewhat better in writing because they probably pay more 
attention or make more careful efforts. So far as adults are con- 
cerned, poor handwriting is no indication either of high or low 
intelligence, since the correlation is approximately zero. 

Professional graphologists have claimed that a great number of 
specific traits of writing are determined by corresponding traits 
of character on the part of the writer. Thus the lines of writing 
of ambitious persons are supposed to slope upward from left to 
right, Hull ('iq) investigated some of the more persistent claims by 
computing correlations between the traits of character of 17 univer- 
sity fraternity men, as judged by their fellows, and exact measures 
of samples of their writing. The correlations in each case were 
approximately zero, showing these claims to be entirely unfounded. 

The Measurement of Efficiency in Writing 

(a) Essential elements to be measured. The two important as[>ect3 
of writing that must be measured are speed and quahty, including 
under the latter legibility and form or beauty. 

(b) Methods of measurement. Speed of writing is now generaUy 
measured in terras' of the number of letters written per minute. 
Quality may be measured by either one of several scales, the Thorn- 
dike Scale {'10), the Ayres Scale ('12), the Starch Scale ('19), and 
others. The Thorndike Scale consists of a series of 18 steps or 
qualities of handwriting, each step consisting of one or more spec- 
imens of writing of the appropriate quality. Step zero represents 
an attempt at writing but as such is entirely illegible and devoid 
of beauty. Step 18 is a perfect copper plate specimen. The steps 
from o to 18 represent equal units of increase in quality. The 
Ayres Scale consists of 8 steps designated as 20, 30, up to 90. 
Each step contains three specimens of equal quality, a vertical, 
a medium, and a slant sample. The recent revision of the Ayres 
Scale, the Gettysburg edition, contains only a medium slant 
specimen for each step. The successive steps represent uniform 
increments of legibility in writing. The Starch Scale is composed 
of a series of 20 steps arranged in the order of merit or excellence 
of writing as judged by 400 persons. (See the original monographs 
for detailed description of the preparation of these scales,) 

A sample of handwriting is measured by any one of the scales by 
putting it alongside the scale and determining which step it is most 
Uke in general quality. Speed and quality should ordinarily be 
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measured simultaneously in the same sample because these two 
aspects of writing have a functional relationship. A test of writing 
should, therefore, be made by having the pupUs write a short, simple 
sentence repeatedly as many times as they can in, say, two minutes, 
doing it as well as they can. Speed is then measured by the number 
of letters written per minute and quality is rated by one of the scales. 
Freeman { '14) has prepared a set of five analytical scales for the 
purpose of rating handwriting from the standpoint of uniformity of 
slant, uniformity of alinement, quality of line, letter formation, and 
s[>acing. Each scale contains samples of three successive degrees 
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Fig. 63. — Sex diSerence in qveed of writing. Aft« Sbuch C'13). 

of merit. These methods of rating ought to be useful in calling 
attention to defects in particular features of writing. 

The A. N. Palmer Company has published a series of five or six 
samples of successive degrees of value for each grade. A percent- 
age value for posture, movement, speed, and formation is given for 
each sample. The value of the sample as a whole is expressed by the 
average of these four estimates. 

The Zaner and Bloser Company has also issued a set of specimens 
for evaluating handwriting consisting of a series for grades one and 
two, another series for grades three and four, and a third series foe 
grammar and high school classes. Each series has a number of 
samples whose rating is expressed in terms of percentage values. 
Comments concerning the defects or excellencies are appended to 
the various specimens, 
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The manner in which the values of the samples were determined 
is not indicated for either the Palmer or the Zancr scales. This im- 
pairs their scientific value. From the practical standpoint they are 
commendable in that they suggest specific attention to, and evalua- 
tion of, important elements in handwriting. 

(c) Results and uses of measurements. In general the results and 
uses of measurements in handwriting are the same as those pointed 
out for reading. It is possible by means of these measurements 
to determine more precisely the actual writing abihty of a pupil, 
class, ot school and to compare it with standard averages for cor- 




Fig. 64. — Sex differences in quality of writing. After Starch ('13, p. 461). 

responding grades in schools generaUy. These standards of at- 
tainment for the ends of the respective school years are as follows: 

TABLE 96. After Starch ("16, p. 83) 
Standards of attainment in writing 

GUDE9 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Speed (letters per minute) ... k> 31 38 47 S7 6S IS 83 

Quality (Ttomdike scale) 6.5 7S 8.1 8.7 9.3 9.8 10.4 10.9 

Quality (Ayres scale) 37 33 37 43 47 S3 57 

Quality (Starch scale) 8 9 9.710.3 10.9 11. 4 is.o 11.5 

By reference to these standards of attainment it is possible to 
define quite accurately the S[>eed and quality of writing of a pupil 
or class by saying, for example, that a given pupil in the fifth grade 
is able to write 65 letters per minute at quality 9, Thomdike scale. 
The value of exact measurements of handwriting, as of any educa- 
tional products, consists in the diagnosis of ability as it actually 
exists in different pupils and schools, in the measurement of the in- 
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fluencc of different factors and conditions upon learning to write, 
and in the determination of the mutual relationships of various 
aspects of writing. A survey of our present knowledge concerning 
these matters will be given in a later section. 

Economic Procedore in Learning to Write 

What influence do the various factors, conditions, and methods 
in learning to write have in promoting or hindering the develop- 
ment of skill in handwriting? This question could be answered 
finally and fully only by the careful isolation of each factor under 
experimental conditions and by determining its effect upon the 
progress of learning to write. Substantial beginnings have been 
made in the direction of answering some of these questions, but little 
or nothing is known about most of them. 

(i) Perception of the Poims Written or to Be Written, This 
topic requires consideration of two general questions: (a) What 
are the most advantageous conditions for the visual perception of 
the forms to be written? (b) What sort of form or model should be 
presented? The former question may be answered by the observa- 
tion of certain obvious rules, namely, that the writing surface should 
be placed before the eyes at the proper distance, especially not too 
near, so as to avoid eye strain, and in a position directly in front of 
the eyes so that the points on the paper to be successively fixated 
may be at equal distances from both eyes, thus avoiding unequal 
accommodation in the two eyes. The paper should not be glazed, 
so that it will not produce a glare, and for young children the sur- 
face should be rather rough so that it will easily take pencil marks. 

The second question is more complicated. TTie sort of models 
to be presented is obviously highly important since imitation, 
both voluntary and involuntary, probably plays a large part 
in the acquisition of writing skill. The author ('ii) made an 
experiment in which he attempted to measure the unconscious 
effect of different models of writing upon the normal writing of 
adults. Four samples of writing were obtained from each of io6 
university students. In order to avoid any suggestion of imita- 
tion, written rather than oral directions were given stating that 
they were to produce samples of their writing and that they should 
proceed at once to write the passages presented without further 
thought or questions. The four passages put before each person 
consisted of (i) a typewritten selection, (a) an extreme vertical 
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model, (3) an extreme slanting model, and {4) a large model with 
many flourishes. The purpose of the typewritten passage was to 
obtain at the outset a sample of the normal writing of each person. 
TTie other three models were taken from school copy books. 

After the experiment was finished, each person was asked whether 
he had tried purposely to imitate the various models. Three 
persons stated that they had intentionally modified their styles 
of writing. Their records were thrown out. The samples pro- 
duced by the remaining 103 persons were carefully measured to 
ascertain their slant and size. Slant was measured by means of 
a specially prepared, transparent device with ruled lines for de- 
tennining the angle of inclination of certain tall letters, such as 1, 
f, and p, with the base line on which the words were written. Size 
was measured by determining the horizontal width of letters by 
measuring the length of words and dividing by the number of 
letters in the word. 

These measurements showed that the average tendency for this 
group of persons was to make the letters distinctly more vertical 
when the vertical model was before them and more slanting when 
the slanting model was before them as compared with their nor- 
mal styles of writing. They also tended to write slightly larger 
when the large model was before them. The amounts of these 
changes were as follows: 

TABLE 97 

AveraRe inclination of 1 in the normal writing; 65 . i degrees 

Average inclination of 1 written from vertic^ copy 68. 

Average inclination of I written from slanting copy 61 , 

Change from normal to vertical 3 . 

Change from normal to slant 3. 

Total range of change 7 . . 

Average width of letters in normal writing 4.33 mm. 

Average width of letters written from large model 4.85 mm. 

When we realize that the Iianriwriting of adults is a pretty 
firmly fixed habit, the amount of unconscious imitation is consid- 
erable, being a total of 7.3 degrees in slant and of .52 millemeters 
in width. We may infer that with children whose writing habit 
is in process of formation, the element of unconscious imitation 
plays a much larger part. Furthermore, it seems quite probable, 
although no experimental proof is at hand, that the style and 
quality of writing of the teacher distinctly influences the writing 
of the pupils, especially so because the writing done by the teacher 
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in the presence of the pupils for the purpose of showing them bow 
to write, is Ukely to be more efficacious in securing imitation than 
a static model in a copy-book would be. It would seem, therefore, 
hi^y imperative that every elementary school teacher should be 
a reasonably good writer. 

In coimection with the survey of penmanship in the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, schools, Freeman (Judd, 'i6) reports that 

"Grand Rapids adopted about five years ago a new system of pen- 
manship. Up to that time the writing was not regarded as satisfactory. 
A part of the difficulty was thought to be due to the inabiUty of the 
teachers themselves to write well enough to furnish a good example to 
the pupils. Accordingly, by action of the Board of Education, all teachers 
in the elementary schools were required, as a condition of promotion, to se- 
cure a Palmer certificate. This rule has been recently enforced with strict- 
ness and the writing in the schools is reported to be greatly improved." 

Should the model presented to the pupils be vertical or slanting? 
Should it be plain or contain flourishes, decorative curves and 
shading? Should it be angular or rounding? The answers to 
these questions are at present largely matters of opinion and con- 
venience rather than matters of scientific determination. Some 
years ago vertical writing came into general use because it was 
thought to be more legible and less productive of spinal curvature. 
But it has largely disappeared for the obvious reason that almost 
everyone naturally falls into the habit of writing a medium slant, 
no matter what style of writing was taught to him previously. 
The average slant for adults, as shown in Table 97 is about 65 
degrees with the base line or about 25 degrees with the vertical 
line. Whether slant writing actually tends somewhat more to 
produce spinal curvature is doubtful. The difference in legibility 
between vertical writing and a medium slant writing is also prob- 
ably very small. The letters should probably be of a medium 
slant and should be relatively plain and free from flourishes since 
these take time and add nothing to the general value of the writ- 
ing, and finally, they should probably be moderately rounding 
because extreme roundedness is likely to reduce speed and ex- 
treme angularity is likely to reduce legibility. 

Graves {'ij) classified 604 samples of handwriting according to 
slant and then studied the speed and quality tendencies of the 
vertical, medium slant, and extreme slant group. The final aver- 
ages of speed and quality are shown in the following table: 
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TABLE 98. After Graves 

Wotrra Wkhtek Qoautv 
IN i Minutes (Aybis 9CAlk) 

Vertical 91.6 S7-98 

Median slant 96.1 48.31 

Extreme slant 101.7 43'58 

There is revealed dearly a positive connection between slant and 
speed on the one band and poor quality on the other. That is the 
"extreme slant" writers write more rapidly and more poorly than 
the "vertical" writers. 

(2) Lengtti of Period of Practice. What is the most productive 
practice period in learning to write? Even such a. question as 
this, which is capable of definite experimental solution, has been 
answered only in part. The answer given by school programs in 
the time allotted therein for writing, is based largely on opinions 
instead of facts. 

TABLE 99 

Quality of bandmiting at lougbly the same rate in seven sdiool systema. After 

Thomdike ('lo) 

Median results for eighth-grade pupils 
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Thomdike ('lo) compared the writing in seven school systems 
as given in Table 99, and concluded that time was practically 
negligible. He says: 

"What these facts do prove is: First, that at least three systems (C, 
D, and E) get little or no belter results at a time cost of about 75 minutes 
a week than two systems (A and B) do at zero time-cost; second, that 
one system (F) at no greater time-cost than C, D, and £ gets results 
about 25% better than they do; and third, that practice for quality may 
secure it only at the cost of speed. The teachers in A and B are better 
paid than those in the other cities, so that the success of these schools at 
no time-cost might not be generally attainable. 

"Leaving F out of account, the differences of these school systems in 
the method of teaching handwriting, in the time devoted to it, and in 
the ideals of the system in respect to it are of inconsiderable influence 
upon efiiciency. One makes its pupils write very well at very slow rates, 
the others vary a little in quality with small inverse variations in ^>eed. 
On the whole, in spite of the achievement of system F, efficiency in hand- 
writing seems, like spelhng, and unlike arithmetic to be under present 
conditions not very much influenced by the management of the schools." 
(Thomdike, "Handwriting," p. 33.) 

Freeman ('15) had writing tests made in 47 cities and then 
compared the attainment in these schools with the amount of time 
devoted to the writing-period in each school. His results are set 
forth in Figure 65. Each school is represented in the chart by a 
short vertiad line. This line is placed at a position above the base 
line so that It represents the relative rank of that school in attain- 
ment in penmanship among the 47 schools. 

These results are interesting and valuable, but it is questionable 
whether they prove that time makes no difference. The difficulty 
with a wholesale set of figures such as these is the impossibility 
of separating the various elements and determining their ef- 
fects individually upon the ultimate attaiimient in writing. The 
schools which devoted 90 to 100 minutes per week to writing and 
obtained no better results than the schools which devoted 40 to 50 
minutes per week, may contain other factors which kept their 
proficiency down, such as, poorer teaching, different classes of 
pupils, the quality of writing done in other subjects outside of the 
writing period, which probably has as much if not more influence 
upon proficiency in writing than the writing period itself, and so 
on. In fact, we might even imagine that if these same schools had 
devoted only 40 to 50 minutes per week, they might have been 
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much worse in writing than they actually were. The real expla- 
nation may perhaps he in the possibility that the schools having 
longer writing periods may not use the time to as good advantage 
as those having shorter periods. The latter, by virtue of having 
only a short time to devote to the subject, may work more in- 
tensely and profitably. 

The surest way in which to measure the results obtained in dif- 
ferent periods of practice in writing would be to split up a given 
group of pupils into several sections and to have each section devote 
a different amount of time to the writing period, say 10, 15, 20, and 
25 minutes respectively. All should prrferably be taught by the 
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same teacher. At any rate, all other elements should be kept as 
constant as possible. Then a comparison by special tests in speed 
and quality made at stated intervals would reveal the effect of 
time upon improvement and would show what period of time 
brought the optimum results. 

The investigations by Thomdike and Freeman have been highly 
valuable in calling attention to this problem and in showing that 
some schools obtain as good results by devoting only half as much 
time as other schools obtain in double the amount of time. The 
general impression is that 1$ minutes per day as a maximum is suf- 
ficiently long for the writing period and, under proper methods of 
instruction, can produce as high attainment in writing as the schools 
need to produce for all practical purposes. That there is an opti- 
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mum length of the writing period beyond which the principle erf 
diminishing returns operates is quite certain, as indicated by general 
learning experiments such as those cited in Chapter XI. What this 
optimum period for practi(« in writing is camiot at present be 
specified with certainty, 

(3) How Great Profideoc; Should Be Attained. Tests made 
in a lai^ number of schools show that the average attainment at 
the end of the 8th grade is writing as good as quality ii,Thomdike 
Scale, or quality 60, Ayres Scale, at a speed of about 83 letters per 
minute. The same tests also show that many schools reach much 
higher proficiency than this and that in every school a considerable 
share of pupils far exceed the limits of 1 1 or 60 in quality and 83 
in speed. Are these averages of attainment in quality and q>eed 
sufficiently high for practical purposes? And is it worth while to 
develop h^her profidency in writing than these averages rep- 
resent? 

In answer to the first question, Freeman ('15) made inquiries 
among bu^ness firms and found that the majority considered writ- 
ing equal to quality 60, Ayres Scale, as si^ciently good for or- 
dinaiy business purposes. It would seem then that the frequent 
criticism from business men who say that pupils coming to them 
from the public schools cannot write, is ili-founded, and based 
probably on the exceptions rather than on the majority of pupils, 
since about three-fourths of the pupils finishii^ the elementary 
schools can write better than quality 40 or 50, Ayres Scale, and 
one-half can write better than quality 60. The attainment of 11 
or 60 in quality and of 83 letters per minute in speed reached by the 
average pupil upon completion of the elementary school is fully up 
to the average requirement of business. The criticism coming from 
business men is probably based u[>on the 20 or 25% of pupils 
finishing the 8th grade who fall below quality 40, and many tunes 
upon those who leave school before con^letmg the 8th ^ade to 
seek bu^ness employment 

The second question is practically answered by the discussion of 
the first It probably is not worUi while to attempt to reach a 
proficiency in writing much higher than quality 11 to i2,Thomdike 
Scale, or 60 to 70, Ayres Scale. Such higher skill would be gotten 
by too great an expense of time and by too great a sacrifice of 
speed. Furthermore, the legibility of writing of qualities above 
these limits increases very little. The gain is chiefly in beauty. 
The time that would be required to reach these higher degrees of 
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skill could be devoted to better advantage to other subjects, or to 
the learoing of typewriting. Thorndike says: 

"Considering the fact that above quality 11 there is very little differ- 
ence in legibility, one is tempted to advocate the heresy that children 
are taught to write too well. I personally do advocate it. If school 
boards would fumish, for the use of children electing 'writing' as a study 
in the last two grammar grades, typewriting machines, I should certainly 
advise the transfer to typewriting of a child in these grades whose writing 
at 60 letters a minute consistently reaches quality 13. For, the amount 
of practice required to advance such a pupil to quality 16 at a rate of 
75 letters a minute would much more than suffice to advance him to 
substantially errorless machine writing at that rate. The value now at- 
tached to the high qualities of handwriting is of course largely fictitious. 
Employers who can afford such high qualities of writing, buy machines 
to produce them. For writing cash checks, sunple book entries, labeb, 
and the like, a good plain hand or our quality 13 b entirely adequate. 
For attaining the higher qualities (15-18) the machine is a more eco- 
nomical tool than the pen, and in my opinion should be provided by 
those schoob which require such qualities. Further, such qualities should, 
in my opinion, be required of children in the elementary schoob, only 
when they have elected writing as a vocational subject. For the data 
from the adult women-teacheis make it practically certain that ability 
to write above quality 14 will not be exercised in life except as a part 
of a clerical trade. If very, very few teachers find it worth while to 
maintain qualities above 14, it can hardly be supposed that it will be 
worth while for mechanics, house-keepers, farmers and dressmakers to 
do so." ('10, p. 37.) 

(4) Relation between Speed and Quali^. To what extent 
is speed of writing accompanied by good quality? Is there possibly 
an inverse relationship between the two? From general impressions 
we know that if we try to write unusually well we sacrifice speed 
and if we try to write unusually rapidly, we sacrifice quality. Is 
there any balance between these two elements? 

Quite frequently teachers overemphasize either quality or speed, 
usually the former, at the expense of the latter. In Figure 66 
the teachers in the 6th and 7th grades greatly over-emphasized 
quality so that the speed of writing was equal only to that of the 
average 3rd grade pupil. Definite tests and comparisons with 
standards will reveal to the teachers many such aberrations in 
emphasis. 

Sackett had 36 university students write in their normal manner 
and immediately afterwards be had them write the same material 
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with the knowledge that it was to be used as a writing test He 
found that on the average the writing was about .5 letters per- 
second slower (original rate about i.S letters per second) while 
the quality gained 4 points on the Ayres scale. 
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Fig. 66. — Average speed and quality of handwriting of the various grades 
in a given school. The broken tinea represent the school. The continuous lines 
are the standard attainments 

Freeman ('14) made tests to determine what the effidency would 
be when children were told to write (1) both rapidly and well, 
(2) as well as possible, and (3) as rapidly as possible. The results 
showed that trying to write well improved quality at the expense 
of speed. Quality improved 6.2% while speed dropped 3.7%. 
Trying to write rapidly increased speed by 27.2% but decreased 
quality 9.1%. Improvement in both speed and quality, however, 
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can be obtained when instructions are given to stress both aspects. 
Apparently this is the preferable thing to do. 

The auUior {'15) found in the case of 144 pupils the following 
correlations between various characteristics of handwriting: 

Speed and quality 10 

Speed and legibility it 

Quality and lability 34 

Freeman also computed the correlation between speed and 
quality on the basis of the writing samples of pupils in Grades 4 to 
8, These he found to be as follows: 

Gbade IV V VI vn vni 

Correlation... .08(01) -.10(04) -.14(04) --37 -15(5) 

These correlations are either zero or slightly positive or negative 
and mean that only to a very slight eictent is the good writer ex- 
tremely slow or the fast writer extremely poor. 

Judd ('16), in the Cleveland Survey, has presented extensive 
data pertaining to this question: 

" After determining the speed and quality of each specimen, it becomes 
possible to work out with great exactness the relation between these two 
characteristics. It is evident from ordinary experience that quality 
commonly deteriorates when ^>eed is emphasized, and that speed is slow 
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Qnali^— Ayeis Scale 
Fio. 67. — Avenge qieed of handwriting at each quality of writing from to 
tago; 10,538 cases from 5th, 6tb, ylh and Slh grades. After Judd ('16, p. 71). 

when one tries to write especially well. The school is constantly in the 
portion of seeking some reasonable balance between speed and quality. 
"Diagram 67 gives the facts for the 10,528 specimens carefully studied. 
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In the vertical axis of this diagram are represented the different speeds; 
in the horizontal axis are the various grades of quality. The results from 
each grade are represented separately. Thus, beginning at the extreme 
right end of the bottom line, we see from the diagram that for those 
writers in the fifth grade who show the highest quality (90) the rate is 
on the average 51 letters per minute. Advancing along the line toward 
the left, we find that those in the fifth grade who show 3 quality 80 have 
an average speed of 54 letters. 

"The diagram shows that there is a general area between qualities 
60 and So, and between speeds 60 and So, where all the grades above the 
fifth may be said to reach a level. Greater speed seems to be purchased 
at an undue sacrifice of quality, and higher quality seems to result in 
much slower speeds. We thus have in our results some indications as 
to the probable area within which teachers will find a desirable balance 
between ^ed and quality." (Pp. 70-71.) 

(5) Methods of Teaching Penmanship, Experimental efforts 
have thus far not been directed very vigorously toward ascertain- 
ing the specific efiect of different methods of learning to write 
upon rate of improvement in it. It seems, however, very certain 
that different procedures do produce enormously different results. 
This is amply shown by the wide differences in attainment of the 
various grades and schools, even in the same school system. Judd 
found, for example, in the Cleveland Survey, that the average of 
the best class was twice as proficient, either in speed or in quality, 
as the poorest class. The facts are shown in Figures 68 and 69: 

"Diag'ram 68 shows the average results for the four upper grades ia 
36 schoob. The figure is to be interpreted as follows: In the upper 
diagram, which gives the results for the fifth grades, there are numerous 
small squares, each representing a single fifth grade. In each square is a 
number showing the average number of letters written per minute in a 
grade. Thus in the square at the extreme left of the diagram is the num- 
ber '39.' This means that the average number of letters written per 
minute by that fifth grade was 39. In the next vertical column of squares 
are numbers ranging from 42 to 49, These indicate that there were fifth 
grades showing each of the averages given. 

"One of the most impressive facts which is brought out by this com- 
parison is that the slowest fifth grade is only half as fast as its fastest 
fifth grade. Like statements can be made regarding the other grades. 
These wide differences cannot be attributed to any native characteristics 
which the children bring to the school. Such disparities might appear in 
individuab, but the figures report whole grades. All the fifth gnides are 
going through the schools parallel with one another and are officially 
ranked as alike. The same statement can be made regarding the other 
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Speed Records of 
86 I^tb Grades 



Speed Becords of 
86 Sixth Grades 



Speed Records of 
S6 Seventfa Grades 



Speed Records of 
86 Eighth Grades 



FlO. 68. — Distribution of grade averages in speed of writing. After Judd 
Ci6,p.64). 
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grades also. Perhaps the most obvious case is that of the eighth grade. 
Children will go out of the various eighth grades into high schools with 
the official assumption that they are equally well fitted for advanced 



Quali^ Records of 
86 fifth Grades 



Quality Rectffda of 
36 Sixth Grades 



Qnali^ Records of 
86 Seventh Grades 



Quality Records of 
86 Eighth Grades 



Tio. 69. — Distribution of grade averages in quaUty of writing as measured 
by the Ayies Scale. After Judd ('16, p.li4). 
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work, and yet one eighth grade averages only 46 letters a minute, and 
another averages loi. Is it not evident that there must be a difference 
in emphasis on speed in writing in different schools? " {Pp. 63-64.) 

"Diagram 69 shows in a manner similar to that explained in the 
earlier paragraph on speed the results obtained from 36 schools. From 
the %iire it will be seen that in quality, as in speed, the most striking 
variation exists between grades which are officially recc^izcd as parallel. 
Furthermore, there is the same overlapping of grades, several of the 
fifth grades ranting higher than the average eighth grade." (P. 68.) 

Here, as in so many other problems, specific experiments with 
conditions rigorously controlled should be carried out in order 
to determine the actual effect of each giv^n element or method in 
teaching handwriting. Such experiments could be carried out 
by teaching parallel sections of a class according to different 
methods, after the general plan outlined under heading (2) of 
this section. 

(6) Factors AflEecdiig the Execudon of the Writing Movements, 
The numerous conditions affecting favorably or unfavorably the 
execution of the many complex writing movements such as the 
position of the body, the position of the desk, the position of the 
arm, the position of the paper on the desk, the manner of holding 
the pen or pencil, and the like, are important problems concern- 
ing which likewise we'have little scientific information. The pro- 
cedures followed by teachers are based chiefiy upon general ob- 
servation and personal judgment. With regard to position of 
body, arm, paper, and desk. Freeman has suggested the gelations 
shown in Figure 70. This relationship makes possible a natural 
Straight front position before the desk with both arms on the desk, 
and with the paper tilted at an angle of about 30 degrees to the 
left. This position of the paper m^es it possible for the hand to 
follow easily along the horizontal line of writing by simply turning 
the forearm on the point on which it rests on the edge of the desk 
as a pivoL Furthermore, the most natural direction of the up and 
down movement of the pen point is directly toward or away from 
the body, and with the paper in the position suggested, the writ- 
ing will have a medium slant of about 25 to 30 degrees from the 
vertical. 

(7) Types of Writing Movements. What sort of writu^ move- 
ments may be executed most economically in learning to write 
and ultimately in the perfected writing process? Considerable 
controversy has occurred over this question. Theoretically there 
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are at least three types of movements possible in the production of 
letters. One would be to do the writing entirely with finger and 
hand movements and to hold the arm absolutely quiet except 
for the turning of the arm from left to right to follow along the 
line of writing. The second would be to do the writing entirely 
with the arm movement and to hold the hand and fingers absolutely 
still. The third would be a combination of these two sets of move- 
ments in varying proportions. Advocates of various methods of 
teachii^ writing favor one or another type of movement. Probably 




Fic. 70. — Portion of pupQ in relation to desk and paper. After Freeman 
(■i4)- ■ 

the best method is an appropriate combination as suggested in 
the third type of movement. Freeman states: 

"The ami movement with rest — the so^alled muscular movement — 
is an American discovery and has been vigorously exploited in commer- 
cial schools ^ce the last quarter of the last century and more recently 
in certain systems of teaching in the public schools. It seems likely 
that within twenty-five years this form of writing will be practically 
universal in American schools. The chief advantages of the movement 
are two. In the first place, it is made with the fingers relatively relaxed, 
thus avoiding cramping. In the second place, the rolling movement of 
the arm upon the muscle pad of the forearm produces a firmness and 
evennessof line, and the fact that the movement is produced from a center 
at a conMderable distance from the pen point results in r^ularily of slant. 

"The contention that every detail of the letters shall be made by the 
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movement of the arm while the fingers remain immobile is calculated 
to antagonize reasonable critics. The oscillation of the aim may well 
form the main basis for the upward and downward strokes of letters, but 
to require that every loop and turn and joining be produced by the 
movement o( the arm as a whole, instead of the much more flexible hand 
and Angers, is to set up an artificial requirement and one which is not 
made in regard to other types of skilled movement. 

"The form of movement, then, which best meets the requirements 
which may be laid down as the result of experiment and of practical 
experience is somewhat as follows; The hand and arm must be so ad- 
justed that the hand progresses freely along the line during the formation 
of the letters and in the spaces between the words. The hand must rest 
upon some freely sliding point or points of contact such as the finger nails 
or the side of the Utile finger. When, on the contrary, the pen point is 
carried along from one letter to another by means of adjustments of the 
parts of the fingers and the hand, the hand continually gets into a cramped 
position. 

"The movements of the arm and fingers should form a smooth and 
ea^ co-ordination in which there is a condition of flexibility in the whole 
member. The rotation of the aim upon the muscle pad of the forearm 
as a center carries the hand along, the upward and downward oscillatory 
movement forms the groundwork of the letter formation, and slight ad- 
justments of the fingers complete the details of the letters. In addition 
to these chief elements of the movement, the wrist may rotate to the side 
to supplement the sideward movement of the arm, and the forearm may 
revolve upon its axis in the movement of pronation as a corrective to the 
increase in slant at the end of the line. There is no good reason for seek- 
ing to eliminate any of these component movements. Each has some 
part to play. Moreover, room must be left for individual differences in 
their relative prominence and manner of combination." ('14, pp. 93-96.) 

(8) Movement Drills. Spedal drills in movements such as 
ovals, vertical movements progressing to the right, horizontal 
movements from left to right and from right to left, have been 
advocated by various systems of penmanship with the belief that a 
substantial amount of time given to such drills will establish good 
form and speed in writing. To what extent such formal drill or 
how much of it may actually be profitable, is open to question. 
It would be an experiment worth undertaking to teach three 
sections of a class of pupils for a year or more by giving to one 
section a considerable amount of such drill, to the second section 
none, but to devote instead the entire time to drill and practice in 
writing the letters themselves, and to the third section a com- 
bination of the two types of drill. 
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(9) Correct Form in All Writing Done bj the Pupils. It is an 
elementary principle of habit formation that an act to be developed 
into a skillful habit, whenever carried out, should be performed 
correctly or at least as correctly as possible at that stage of learning. 
Otherwise the inaccurate and careless performance of the act 
tends to counteract the skill already achieved. It would seem, 
therefore, to be a highly desirable plan as an incentive to pupils 
to write at their best at all times, to base their marks in penman- 
ship to the extent of one-half upon their work in the writing-period 
proper and to the extent of the other half upon the quahty of 
writing in all other work submitted. One important reason why 
instruction in penmanship, spelling, oral and written composition 
does not carry over into the penmanship, spelling and composition 
generally is that pupils are not as careful in their ordinary writing, 
spelling and speaking by observing correct form as they are in 
the respective class periods devoted to these subjects. Telling 
the pupils that their final grades will be made up, half and half, 
as here su^ested, will act as a remarkable incentive toward general 
improvement as shown by specific tests in the case of spelling, 
which will be discussed in the next chapter. 

(10) AnalysiB of ImperfectiocE. One of the important by- 
products of the experimental investigation of conditions and fac- 
tors in the learning process is the fact that definite practice in a 
specific function consciously known to the learner greatly improves 
the function. Improvement in any type of skill takes place in 
many instances only when practice is squarely directed towards 
certain specific elements in the process. This is one reason why 
persons in laboratory experiments on learning make such enormous 
progress and why pupils in school make so httle progress. The 
function to be trained in the one case is definitely and specifically 
known to the learner, whereas in the latter case, it is indefinite and 
largely unknown to the learner. It is not enough to say to a pupil, 
"You must write better," "write more like the copy," or "watch 
me; write as I do." The specific defects must be pointed out, 
recognized by the learner and then overcome by definite practice. 

Freeman has pointed out five main types of defects or character- 
istics of handwriting: uniformity of slant, uniformity of alinement, 
quality of line, letter formation, and spacing. The scales that he 
has devised for rating handwriting from these five points of view 
may be used with advantage in discovering the specific defects in a 
given individual's writing and in centering definite attention and 
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practice upon them. The score card for evaluating handwriting 
prepared by C. T. Gray calls attention to a similar set of elements. 
The methods of judging penmanship suggested by Palmer and by 
Zaner aim likewise to center attention upon defects and excellencies 
in various essential aspects of writing. 
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Processes or Steps Involved in Spelldig 

The child leams to spell by seeing or hearing the letters of a given 
word, and by thinking, speaking, or writing thenn in the order in 
which they are seen or heard. Stated in more minute detail, the 
successive steps are substantially as follows: 

(i) The reading of the word, that is, the sight, sound and pro- 
nimciation of the word as a whole which involves all the elements 
of the reading process and need not be enumerated here. (See 
Chapter XVI.) These are presupposed as the child usually has 
learned to read the word before he leams to spell it. At this point 
the successive steps in the spelling process as such begin. 

(z) Reception upon the retina {or the ear) of the visual (or 
auditory) stimuli of the first letter of the word. 

{3) Transmission of the visual {or autUtory) impressions from the 
retina (or ear) to the visual (or auditory) centers of the brain. 

(4) Arousal thereby of mental images and other assodations 
of meaning. 

(5) Transmission of the impulses from the visual (or auditory) 
centers to the motor-speech centers or to the motor-writing centers. 

(6) Transmission of motor impulses from the latter to the 
speech-organs or to the writing-muscles. This occurs very prob- 
ably even in the silent learning of spelling since silent reading is 
accompanied by the so-called inner speech. 

(7) Execution of the speaking or writing movements in pro- 
nouncing or writing the letters, 

{8) Return kinxsthetic impulses from the speech or writing mus- 
cles to the sensory centers and then to the motor speech or writing 
centers. This series of steps from (2) to (8) is then repeated for 
the second letter, for the third letter, and so on to the end of the 
word. 

The steps here outlined are the ones involved in learning the 
^>elling of a word. In the perfected process, however, steps (2) 
and (3) and possibly {4) drop out and step (5) is inaugurated 
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directly either through stq) (1) or through the idea or image of 
the word to be spelled or written, and from then on the whole 
process of writing or spelling the word consists of a circular series 
of automatic connections between steps (6), (7), and (8) in which 
(8) for the first letter of a word acts as stimulus to step (6) for the 
second letter and so on for the succeeding letters of a given word. 
Step (8) of each letter always acts in turn as the stimulus for the 
series (6), (7), and (8) of the succeeding letter so that in the fin- 
ished habit the mere pronunciation, sight, iniage or idea of the 
word automatically brings about the succeeding links involved 
in naming or writing the letters in correct order. 

Economy in learning to spell consists largely in providing con- 
ditions under which the half dozen links here outlined may be es- 
tablished most easily, most quickly, and most permanently for 
the words whose spelling a child should know. 

Little is known directly concerning the manner of operation of 
each of these factors. The most important step, if any one is more 
inq)ortant than any other, possibly is number (8). This link 
determines what the next letter shall be in the automatic writing 
of a word. In the original learning of the spelling of a word, steps 
(2)1 (3), and (4), which together constitute the perception of the 
letters, are highly important since the establishment of the other 
hnks depends upon the accuracy with which the letters themselves 
are perceived or observed. It seems probable, although not certain 
in the absence of pertinent experimental data, that a considerable 
part of the difficulty of learning to spell, Ues in the inaccurate 
observation of successive letters of a word. The awakening of 
mental images is probably very important, although our informa- 
tion as to the types of imagery concerned, the extent to which 
they are essentiaJ, and the methods of arousing them, is relatively 
imreliable. 

The Measorement of EprfciENCY in Spelling 

(1) Methods of Measurement On the face of it, it would 
seem to be an easy matter to devise a definite and objective method 
of testing attainment in speUing. All that would seem to be neces- 
sary would be the selection of a series of words and the determina- 
tion of the number or percentage of these words that a pupil or 
class can spell correctly. But a closer study of the possibility of 
measuring spelling ability reveals a number of comphcated prob- 
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lems. What sort of words should be used as a spelling test? How 
should they be presented to the pupils? How should they be 
scored? Should any word be considered equal to any other word, 
or should different values be assigned to different words? 

We shall not enter here into any critical discussion of the prin- 
ciples invcJved in the construction of spelling tests, nor into a 
consideration of the technique of administering and scoring them. 
Some of the methods of measuring spelling ability will be men- 
tioned briefly.^ 

Up to 1913, tests of spelling ability were made either by series of 
arbitrarily selected words which were presented either as isolated 
■words or as parts of dictated sentences, or by determining the 
percentage of mis^elled words in spontaneously written compod- 
tions. Since 1913, several more or less scientific methods of 
measuring spelling abihty have been devised. 

The writer, ('15) prepared one test consisting of 6 lists of 
100 words each by making a selection of words at certain inter- 
vals from the dictionary and then discarding all technical and 
obsolete words. The words in each list were then arranged in the 
order of length. Each list as a whole was found to be practically 
identical in difficulty with every other list. Average standards of 
attainment were then prepared for the various grades as shown 
in the following fable, which gives the percentage of words of any 
one of the 6 lists spelled correctly at the ends of the reflective 
years: 

TABLE gg 

Attainment ia spelling. After Starch ('15) 

Graces 1 2 3 4 S 6 T S 

Percentage of words correct 10 30 40 51 61 71 7S 85 

The author has more recently prepared a different method of 
testing spelling ability on thebasis of the 2,626 most common words 
in the English language. This list is useful as a study list as well 
as a test list and will be distinctly more valuable because of this 
double purpose. The plan by which these words were selected 
and the method by which they are to be used will be described 
later in this chapter. 

Ayres prepared a Ust of words consisting of 10 words for each 
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grade so selected on the ba^s of experiments that on the average 
70% of the words for any given grade would be spelled cor- 
rectly by the pupils of that grade. Later, Ayres ('15) prepared 
a very useful test consisting of the 1,000 most common words. 
These words are split up into 26 lists of varying length and so 
arranged that the words in any one list are of approximately equal 
difficulty and that the successive lists from i to 26 become harder 
and harder. The scale gives the average percentage of the words in 
the various Usts that pupils can spell correctly in the different 
grades. 

Buckinghajn ('13) prepared, on the basis of experiments, a list 
of 50 words carefully scaled in difficulty according to the percentage 
of pupils who could spell the words correctly. 

(2) Uses and Results. All these scales have been found useful 
in measuring efficiency in spelling in different schools more ac- 
curately than was formerly possible, in determining inthvidual 
differences in abihties among pupils, in ascertaining progress, and 
in comparing the effects of various factors in the learning and 
teaching of spelling. It is hoped that tl^ey will be still more useful 
m the future in discovering the most effective methods for ac- 
quiring proficiency in spellii^. 

The facts with regard to the enormous range of individual abih- 
ties in spelling and the consequent overlapping of the abilities of 
the pupils in the various grades are shown in Figure 18, Chapter 
III. The facts, as in other subjects, are astounding. The best 
pupil in the first grade spells as well as the poorest pupil in the 
eighth grade. Certainly some adjustment of the pupils ^ould be 
made according to their capacities. 

Spelling presents one of the more striking examples of mental 
sex differences found in educational psychology. Investigators 
uniformly report girls doing better than boys. Wallin found the 
girls averaging nearly 2% better than the boj^ in terms of his 
speUing Usts. In a study previously quoted in Chapter XIV, Foster 
found that 238 pris and 256 boys, all university freshmen who 
were given a spelling test of 40 difficult words of Latin derivation, 
made respectively 76.6% and 68% successes. Sackett gave 24 
words rf Buckingham's spelhng list to over 7,000 school children 
and found the girls about a half year of school progress ahead of 
the boys. Sears reports that a test composed of 70 words from 
the Ayres list given to nearly 13,000 children in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, showed the girls superior to the boys from 2 to 6%. espe- 
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cialiy in the upper grades. He suggests that the average girl 
might be graduated from a half to a whole year earlier than the 
average boy. - 

The writer found the differences in one school as shown in Fig- 
ure 71. The difference is in favor of the girls, particularly in the 
upper grades. 
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Fig. 71. — Sex difierencea in spdling as measured by the author's tesL 



Economic Methods in the Learning and Teaching op Spelling 

(1) The Words to be Learned. For a number of years the most 
important problem in the economy of learning to spell has been 
the question, What words should a child really learn to spell? The 
words in the spelling-books have for decades been selected mainly 
by the arm-chair method and have consisted to a lai^ extent of 
rare and useless words. Swinton's Speller, published in 1872, states 
in the preface that "It omits the alphabet and the 'abab's' on the 
one hand, and on the other, quite a number of sesquipedalian 
words common to all old-time spelling books." It further urges 
as a vantage point, "The practical character of the work which 
aims to set forth, not the tens of thousands of long-tailed words in 
osity and aUon, but the actual vocabulary used in speaking and 
writing." And yet the book contains in one lesson (page 143) 
such words as, lethean, pharisee, pent^on, pneumatics, theoc- 
racy, anathema, dysentery, etc. In another lesson (p>age 144) it 
contains oleaginous, farinaceous, argillaceous, lachiymose, sacer- 
dotal, animadversion. 
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In view of this situation, recent years have brought forth a 
Dumber of very extensive studies and tabulations to find the words 
which are most commonly used in writing by various classes of 
persons and to discover the frequency with which these words 
occur. The following are the chief tabulations thus made: 

The Eldridg« List Mr. Eldridge C'li), a business man in Buf- 
falo, New York, made a tabulation of 43,989 running words from 
four different newspapers in which he found 6,002 different words. 

3,937 words occurred each, once 
twice 

three times 
four times 
five times 
six times 

eight times 

nine times 

ten to nineteen times 

twenty or more limes 
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The Ayres List Ayres ('13) of the Russell Sage Foundation 
tabulated 23,629 words from 2,000 letters, chieffy business letters, 
and found 2,001 different words. 

The Jones list Professor Jones ('13) of the University of South 
Dakota tabulated 15 million running words from 75^00 themes 
written by 1,050 pupils in grades two to eight and found 4,532 
different words. 

The Cook and O'Shea List Cook ('14) tabulated 200,000 
running words from the f^ily correspondence of thirteen persons 
and found 5,200 different words. 

These four tabulations represent four distinct fields of writing, 
each being the most extensive in its field, namely, journalistic, 
business, juvenile and private domestic vocabulary. One im- 
portant type of vocabulary has never been tabulated, namely, the 
vocabulary of our best current literaiy writers. Cliildren ought 
not to be confined to the words which they naturally use (Jones 
List), nor to adult business vocabulary (Ayres List), nor to news- 
paper vocabulary (Eldridge List), nor to the vocabulary of ordi- 
nary family correspondence (Cook List). An important point in 
learning to spell is to learn the meaning of words, especially of 
words whose vsv will enhance a person's vocabulary. Hence, the 
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writer made a tabulation (Starch List) of the vocabulary of the 
best current literary authors. This tabulation is unpublished and 
on file in the Library of the University of Wisconsin. 

The Starch List. The writer ' tabulated some 40,000 running 
words, about 1,000 from each of forty authors in eleven current high 
grade magazines. This yielded 5,903 different words as follows: 

3,111 words occurred each, once 

1,009 " " " twice 

512 " " " three times 

280 " " " four times 

i8g " " " five times 

121 " " " ^ times 

97 " " " seven times 

82 " " " eight times 

53 " " " nine times 

225 " " " ten to nineteen times 

224 " " " twenty or more times 

From these five hsts, words for spelling and testing purposes 
were selected according to the following plan : Every word occur- 
ring three or more times in the Starch List, every word occurring 
three or more times in the Eldridge List, every word occurring 
seven or more times in the Cook List, and every word in the Ayres 
1,000 word list was selected if it also occurred in one other list 
including the Jones List. A word occurring three or more times in 
the Starch List or in the Eldridge List or seven or more times in 
the Cook List or any word occurring in the Ayres List was not 
included if it occurred only in the one Hst. To be included it had 
to occur at least once in one other hst. This safeguarded against 
the inclusion of words confined to one type of vocabulary only. 
For example, the word "cupfuls" occurred twenty-one times in 
the Starch List but in no other Ust. Hence, it was excluded. 

The reason for selecting words that occurred three or more 
times in the Eldridge List or in the Starch List was that the words 
found less frequently are so rare that they constitute a very small 
part of the running words of ordinary writing. This point may be 
^own most emphatically by the accompanying graph, Figure 73, 
on which the relative number of words of different frequencies is 
indicated. A remarkably close parallel exists between the Eldridge 
and the Starch Lists. The particular point to note in the graphs 
a theds [n the library of tbe Uiu* 
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is the fact that the sharp bend in both curves occurs between 
words whose frequency is between two and three. After three, 
the curve shoots up very rapidly. This same breaking point occurs 
in the Cook List between seven and eight. It is higher in this list 
because Cook tabulated a larger amount of writing. Words 
occurring three or more times in the Starch and Eldridge Lists 
constitute over nine-tenths of all running words. 

This process of selection yielded 2,626 words. This number may 
seem small compared with the number, of words in former spelling 
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Number of Times Words Occnrrad 
Fic. 72. — Number of words occurring with various frequencies in the El- 
dridge and Starch lists. 

books and even in some contemporary spellers. But it is obvious 
that it is not only useless but wasteful of a pupil's time to learn 
words which he will never use in writing in all his years after school 
and at the same time neglect to master thoroughly the words 
which he will actually use. Spelling texts commonly contain from 
ten to fifteen thousand words. In fact, the number of words here 
presented, however, is even larger than that found in the special 
spelling Usts prepared by many cities which often do not have 
more than from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 

It seems, however, that a spelling hst ought to include all ^ords 
of reasonably common occurrence but not words of extremely 
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uncommon occurrence. This number seems to be a[^roximateIy 
2,500 or 3,600. Another reason for limiting the spelling Ust to this 
number is the fact that the writing vocabulary of the average 
adult is not over 2,500 words and probably less for a great many 
people. Cook found that three out of his thirteen persons who had 
each furnished 40,000 running words (the largest number obtamed 
from any one individual) of family correspondence had used a 
vocabulary of 2,575, 1,546, and 2,330 different words respectively. 
This would mean that a person could write 100 letters each 400 
words in length, maidng a total of 40,000 running words, and not 
use more than 2,500 different words. If we may assume that the 
average man or woman, exclusive of persons whose occupation 
involves considerable writing, such as noveUsts, teachers, and 
journalists, writes one such letter a month, his entire correspondence 
for ten years would not involve more than 2,500 different words. 

Incidentally we may also point out that thb number furnishes 
enough words to supply two new words for each school day in 
grades two to eight, or 360 a year, counting iSo days to the sdiool 
year, and 106 words for grade one. This is in accord with the 
practice of many schoc^ systems of teaching not more tlian two 
new words per day. 

It is possible that such a list as that described above may need 
to be supplemented to meet the needs of certain sections of the 
population. Houser tabulated the words used by farmers in 
CaJifomia in corresponding with the state department of agricul- 
ture. He found certain radical differen<»s between this Ust thus 
obtained and that published by Ayres, 

The Placement of the Words into the Various Grades. Can this 
be done on any scientific basis? Which of these 2,626 words 
should a pupil learn in each grade? There are three possible ways 
in which the words might be distributed mto various grades: 

(i) We might distribute the words according to their frequencies, 
putting the most frequent words in the lower grades and the less 
frequent words in the upper grades. 

(2) We might put eadi word into the grade in which children 
first begin to use it rather frequently in their writing. 

(3) We might put each word into the grade in which, according 
to the consensus of competent judges, such as teachers, it ought 
to be taught. 

The placement of the words in the present Ust was made partly 
according to aU three principles, but where discrepancies existed 
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witli reference to any ^ven word final decmon was made according 
to the third plan. 

The 2,626 words were first arranged according to their frequencies 
of occurrence and all those words in the list which were also in the 
Jones List were then placed into the grades in which the Jones 
List shows them to be first used by children. A considerable num- 
ber of the 2,626 words were not found in the Jones List. These 
words were placed into higher and higher grades according as they 
occurred less and less frequently. 

After this task was completed the entire list of words was re- 
checked according to the third plan. Fifteen different lists of 
words which had been prqjared by various cities or school systems 
for their own uses such as the Boston Minimum List, the Stockton 
List, the Santa Cruz List, the Chicago Speller, etc., were used. 
After each of the 2,626 words occurring in one or more of the lists, 
was written the number of the grade into which the word was 
placed by each list. An averse of these placements was then 
obtained and accordingly the word was finally placed into its 
grade. For example, the word "flower" was placed by seven 
lists into different grades as follows: 4, 4, 2, 3, 2, 2, 4. This gives 
an average grade placement of 3.00. "Cough" was assigned by ax 
lists to grades 5, 5, 3, 3, 2, and 4, with an average grade placement 
of 3.66. All of the 2,626 words were thus assigned with the excep- 
tion of 126 words which did not occur in any of the lists employed 
and 178 words which were found in only one list. Li order to make 
the grade placement of these 304 words with equal confidence, a 
group of seven experienced 'elementary teachers or supervisors 
were asked to assign each of these words to some one grade accord- 
ing to their best judgment. An average of these judgments was 
then obtained and the words were placed accordingly. 

AH of the 2,626 words were then assigned to the various grades 
according to ihe average grade placement as follows; 
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This process gave 360 words in each grade or two for each school 
day with the exception of grade one into which the remaining 106 
easiest words fell. 

Measuring ike AUainment of Ike Pupils by Means oj These Words. 
The problem that was next attacked was this: How many of the 
words of a given grade may we reasonably expect the pupils at 
the end of the jrear to be able to spell? In pursuit of an answer 
to this question, ^x lists of 60 words were selected from each 
grade list by taking, for a given list, every sixth word through 
the entire 360 words of a given grade. The words of the first grade 
were ^lit up into two lists of 53 words each. These Ibts were then 
given as a special test at the end of the school year to approximately 
, 7,000 pupils in 28 schools in 15 cities ranging in size from very small 
towns to a city as large as Seattle. The percentage of words of each 
grade spelled correctly by the pupils of that grade was as follows: 

Gb^dc 12 3 4 5 6 T S 

Av. percentage of words 
spelled correal/ 56.2 63.6 77.0 80,4 83.9 85.0 81.9 80,7 

Thus a very important advantage of these spelling lists* is that a 
school or teacher can at any time test the pupils and determine 
their efficiency by comparing them with the above standard aver- 
ages. This can be done by selecting a list of 60 words from the 
360 words for a given grade and giving them as a test. For ex- 
ample, if at any time the teacher of the fourth grade desires to 
compare the achievement of her pupils with the standard averages 
of other fourth grades in schools generally, all she needs to do is to 
turn to the words for the fourth grade and begin with any one of 
the first six words and then pick out every sixth word through 
the list. This will give a total of 60 words. At another time a 
different list of 60 words may be chosen in like manner. The 
same procedure may be followed in any other grade by using 
the words for that respective grade. 

The important advantage of this plan is the fact that the same 
words which have been used as a study list may be used at any 
moment as a test list and comparisons may thus be made with 
the standard averages. 

The averages here presented indicate that the words for all 

grades above the second are of approximately equal difficulty for 

the re^ective grades since they all are within a few points of 80%, 

■ Published in Ihe author's Spelling Booli, 1919, by SUvet, Burdett & Co. 
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That the words in the second grade are not too difficult is shown 
by the fact that in several schools the percentages in this grade 
averaged as high as 90. The chief reason for the lower percentage 
in the first and second grades is the variation in amount of actual 
instruction in spelling given in different schools in these grades. 
The best school among the 22 averaged around 90% in every grade 
and the poorest school averaged around 60% in its various grades. 

Aside from this list, numerous special lists have been prepared 
partly on the basis of vocabulary studies or partly on the basis of 
■words commonly misspelled by pupils as reported by teachers. 
Illustrations of such lists are the Boston Minimum Spelling List 
(1915) consisting of 762 words, the Nicholson List, consisting of 
3,070 words, prepared for the State of California, and the Chico 
(California) List, consisting of 3,470 words, prepared by Studley 
and Ware. 

(2) The Influence of Rules in Spelling. Cook ('12) made a 
test with 50 words on 70 university freshmen and on 39 high school 
seniors and 30 high school freshmen. These 50 words were ex- 
amples of seven rules with their exceptions. The university fresh- 
men had had drill on spelling rules about seven months before 
the test and the high school classes had finished the study of rules 
six weeks before the test. The results are shown in the following 
table: 

TABLE 100 
Observance of the rules. After Cook 
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" In summary, it may be said that no one rule was quoted by as many 
as 50% of the university students, though more than half of them had 
memorized all these rules, and others besides, only the winter before; and 
many of the students had been over all the rules in the public school. A 
little less than half the high-school students had the courage to tiy to 
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give the rules they had learned only six weeks previously. In the univer- 
sity group, those who gave some sort of rule to cover any part of the list 
of words, averaged 4% higher in general spelling efficiency than those who 
could not give any rule. So it is fair to assume that their better observ- 
ance of the rules as shown by Table 100 is the result of their better q>elliiig 
ability in general, and not to any conscious application of the rules as 
such. Not a single rule tested proved to be of real value, except the one 
for the last two words of the list — that relating to final ie." (After 
Cook.) 

These conclusions are interestmg and probably cwrect in their 
chief implications. One further point, however, ought to be con- 
sidered. Inability to cite a rule or unawareness of its application 
does not necessarily prove the impotency of the rule. It might be 
possible that a rule played a part in the learning of -words at the 
time the learning took place and then had been forgotten. A 
further investigation is necessary in which a comparison would be 
made between two groups, one of which had learned and applied 
rules while the other one had never had any contact with rules. 

(3) Lengfli of Class Period. Dr. J. M. Rice ('97) tested the 
spelling ability of about 33,000 pupils to ascertain the effects of 
different factors upon efficiency in the subject, such as methods of 
teaching, foreign parentage, home environment, amount of time 
devoted to spelling In the school program, and the like. His re- 
sults with reference to the factor of time are presented in the 
table. 

The results as they stand would seem to indicate that length of 
class period ma^es no difference In the ultimate achievement In 
spelling since schools devoting 10 or 15 minutes dally do as well 
as those devoting 50 nunutes daily. Thus, City ig, School B, 
grade IVA, devoting only 15 minutes daily to spelling, made a 
record of 70.8 in the sentence test, whereas City i. School B, devot- 
ing 50 minutes daily to gelling, made a record of only 61.8. Many 
other similar comparisons may be dted. 
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Cornman made a similar study and reports substantially the 
same situation. A sample of his results follows: 



TABLE 103. After Comman ('02) 
Records of 1898 
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The investigations of both Rice and Comman are highly im- 
portant but they do not afford conclusive evidence that time 
makes no difference. The fact that some schools devote two or 
three times as much time to spelling as other schools do and obtain 
thereby no better results, does not prove that time plays no part, 
for the reason that many other complicated factors enter, such as 
differences in teachers, method, spirit, and the like, to make the 
effect of any one factor unanalyzable. Indeed, we might infer 
that the lowef schools, assuming all conditions the same, might 
have obtained even poorer results than they did if they had de- 
voted to spelling only as much time as the better schools did. 

In order to ascertain definitely the effect of different lengths of 
class periods upon spelling efficiency, it would be necessary to 
proceed in a more rigorously scientific manner rather than to 
make inferences on the basis of complicated, wholesale statistics. 
It would be distinctly worth while to undertake an experiment by 
teaching several equally able sections of a given class under as 
nearly identical conditions as possible, such as having the same 
teacher, text, method, and environment, and by varying only 
the time element so as to have, for example, a period of 15 minutes 
for one class, of 30 minutes for another, and of 45 minutes for still 
another. Comparisons by adequate tests at different times would 
yield conclusive evidence concerning the effect of time upon ulti- 
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mate achievement. It would seem reasonable to antidpate that 
longer periods of equally good class instruction would produce 
greater efficiency. The fundamental problem, of course, would 
be the deternunation of the optimum length of the class period in 
relation to the desired efficiency in spelUng. 

(4) Methods of Teaching Spelling. Along with the question 
of time, Rice and Comman were interested also in determining the 
influence of different methods of teaching. Rice does not present 
definite figures, but, on the basis of extensive inquiries among the 
teachers in the schools which he tested, he tried to ascertain the 
facts coneming methods of mstruction and environmental con- 
ditions. His conclusion was as follows: 

"In brief, there is no direct relation between method and results. . . . 
The results varied as much under the same as they did under different 
methods of instruction. The facts here presented, in my opinion, will 
admit of only one conclusion, viz., that the results are not determined 
by the methods employed, but by the ability of those who use them. In 
other words, the first place must be given to the peisonal equation of the 
teacher, while methods and devices play a subordinate part." (After 
Rice.) 

Practically the same criticism, made in the preceding section 
concerning the factor of time, is pertinent here. The situation is 
too complex and the cooperating factors too numerous to make 
such inferences without a careful isolation of the individual ele- 
ments and their separate effects. Each element should be subjected 
to an experimental procedure similar to the one dutlined in the 
preceding sections. 

Comman went further than Rice by undertaking an experiment 
in which the spelling period was entirely eliminated from two 
schools m Philadelphia for a period of three years. He states: 

"It was decided to abandon the use of the spelling book and home 
lessons in the subject, to omit also the period from the school programme 
which had been devoted to its study and recitation and to investigate the 
effect that the abstraction of these influences might produce upon the 
spelling of the pupils of the several school grades. Several mediods of 
measuring results were devised which will be herein described and statis- 
tically reported upon." (After Comman.) 

On the basis of these tests, made at different intervals, Comman 
found that the spelling ability of the two schools was almost as 
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good as that of the oth^ schools and that the pupils improved 
steadily in spelling, even though fecial instruction in them had 
been omitted. Some of his figures follow: 



TABLE 103. After Comm&n 
Spelling ability measured by uniform examinations for all schoob, 
given by the city superintendent, 

50 Scsoots GiviNa SpEriric 2 Schoois in Which tor 3 YsAis no Sncinc 

Instructioh in Sfeluhg iNsnuciraH u Spblumo bad beih Cnm 

jth grade 73° ^-9 

6th grade 70.4 65.1 

5tli grade 7' -6 7»-7 

Average 71.7 69.3 

The spelling ability of classes in the Northwest School who bad for 
three years been without specific instruction in spelling compared with 
that of corre^mnding grades of previous years, who had bad the fuU 
amount of drill in q>elling. 

TesTsor JoNE, tn>7 Tests or Jdhs, iMO 

8th grade. 99.4 99.8 

7th grade 99.1 98.6 

6th grade 96.75 99.0 

5th grade 96.95 97.6 

The ^)elling ability in a test in writing words in sentences of classes 
which had been without specific instruction in spelling for a year and of 
classes which had regular driU. 

CUBSEs WiTB ReoDLAK Dull Classes WrTHiurr Reoclai Dull DirrEiimcK 

TtsisorjDHi. I8»7 Tiutsof June, ISW 

Northwest 8th grade 89.8 90.6 

7th " 86,1 78.7 

6thA " 83. s 77.5 

6th B " 73.7 71.7 

SthA " 80.6 76.9 

SthB " 78.8 79.2 

4th A " 7S.1 80.7 

4th B " 85.8 85.3 

3rd A " 86-5 70.4 

3rdB " S7-8 577 

Agnew 4thAgrade 76.8 82.0 

4lhB " 8i.s 83.7 

3TdA " 72.3 73-7 

jrdB " 66.1 67.7 
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That is, half of the classes without specific instruction did better and 
half of them did worse thaa the coirespoiiding classes with specific in- 
struction. 

Conunan coacludes: 

" (6) The amount of time devoted to the specific quelling drill bears no 
discoverable relation to the result, the latter remaining practically con- 
stant after the elimination of the ^lelling drill from the school programme. 

" (9) It is therefore advisable, in view of the economy of time, to rely 
upon the incidental teaching of spelling to produce a sufficiently high 
average result. 

" (10) The average result is what can be and is attained, as shown by 
statistical evidence, by average pupils under teachers of average pro- 
fessional efficiency in classes of average size, i. e., in the elementary 
schools of this country as now organized. To remain strictly within the 
evidence gathered by this investigation, it must be admitted that there 
may be teachers of surpassing ability, who can obtain more than average 
results by the method of the specific spelling drill, and other teachers of 
meaner ability who need the drill to bring their pupils up to the level of 
this average result. It is claimed, however, that there is no evidence 
(whatever may be the wealth of opinion) to prove that such teachers 
exist or to show where they may be found. Moreover, the evidence 
which has been presented in this paper makes their existence at least 
improbable." 

The extenave work of both Rice and Comman has been very 
valuable in attacking a large educational problem by more exact 
methods and in showing that there is undoubtedly an enormous 
waste in the teaching of spelling, as there is probably in all school 
subjects; but the results are not final proof that length of time or 
methods of learning are negligible elements. Indeed both labora- 
tory experiments in the learning process and the more recent and 
more carefully controlled tests in spelling itself indicate quite 
certainly that length of time and manner of learning do make 
important differences. 

The author found that there are large differences in the average 
spelling attainment of the various classes of any given grade in 
the same school system. The results for the 10 schools of a Wi&- 
consia city, Table 104, City J, were as follows: 
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Differences in attainment in 
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Thus the lowest sixth grade made an average of 60.2 which b 
barely up to the standard of the fifth grade and the highest made 
an average of yg.o which is above the standard of the eighth grade. 
These differences are actually quite large when we remember that 
they are grade averages and not scores of individual pupils. These 
differences must be due in a large measure to differences in methods 
of teaching. 

Waliin attempted to make a comparison of the careful drill 
method, devised for the Cleveland schools by Assistant Superbj- 
tendent W. E. Hicks, with the incidental method employed by 
Comman in the two schools in Philadelphia from which the spell- 
ing period had been eliminated. Waliin reported results from the 
Cleveland schools distinctly superior to those in the Philadelphia 
sdiools. 

TABLE loj. AfWr Waliin ('11) 

Combined averages for the composition and column tests, all schools 

GuDES 4 5 A i ! Au. Gbadis 



..98.40 96.31 



96.95 



97-03 
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He States: 

"First, the general ^>eUing effidency for all schools shown (97%) is 
striking. It is ia.6% higher than Kratz's results (84.4%, for the fourth 
to eighth grades, inclusive), 25% higher than Chancellor's (72%, for 
10,000 pupils from the fourth to eighth grade), 35^8% higher thaji the 
results in Rice's column test (71.52%), which consbted of a list of dic- 
tated words, and 3142% higher than the results from his sentence test, 
which consisted of dictated sentences containing 50 test words for the 
fourth and fifth grades, and 75 words for the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. It eclipses by 35.7% Comman's average in three term examina- 
tions during three years for eighty Philadelphia schools (71.3%), and 
is 27% higher than the results of these examinations in his two experi- 
mental schools (70%), in which the ^)elling instruction was incidental. 
In four column tests given to these two schools from September to June 
and consisting of lists of fitly words differing from grade to grade, the 
averages were 33%, 49%, 50% and 50% respectively for one school, and 
49%i 57%. 60% and 68% for the other; while the repetition of Rice's 
column and sentence tests gave an average efficiency in 1897 of 78.9% in 
one school, and 67.1% in the other, and in 1898, 73,1% and 65.4% re- 
spectively, for the cdumn test. The corresponding averages for the 
sentence test were: 82.3% and 74.6% in 1897, and 76.5% and 77.9% in 
1898. It will be observed that there was a loss of efficiency in 1898 except 
in the case of the sentence test for one school." (After Wallin.) 

Miss Fulton reports an experiment in which an attempt was 
made to ascertain the effect of a specific drill in learning to spell. 
One hundred words, ten each day for two weeks, were taught by 
the following plan: i. "Write word upon the board." 2. "Explain 
meaning," 3. "Children use the word in a sentence." 4. "Write 
word ten times while saying letters aloud at same time." 5. "Em- 
phasize by intonation of voice or by colored chalk on blackboard 
the difficult part of words," At the end of the two weeks a test 
with the 100 words was given. 

During the next two weeks another list of 100 words of ^milar 
difficulty was used with no directions except to "study the lesson." 
The children were "heard" but no special effort was made to 
teach the words. A test with these words also was then given. 
The results of the two plans as indicated by the tests given im- 
mediately and three weeks later were as follows: 

TABLE 106. After Fulton Cm) 

WtTH Trrre Weeis Witbout Teui Wm 

DuT-T. Latm Dull L»™ 
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(5) Laws of Association. Skill in spelling is primarily a matter 
of forming associative connections between certain arbitrary sym- 
bols arranged for the most part in arbitrary order. Economy in 
the learning of spelling reduces itself to this question: Under what 
conditions can these associations be made most quickly, most 
effectively, and most permanently? Of the four laws of associ- 
ation, frequency, vividness, primacy, and recency, the first two 
are most directly applicable. Obviously, frequent repetition is 
necessary to establish the connections. Frequent reviews, monthly, 
weekly, and possibly daily, are indispensable. 

The law of vividness operates in numerous waj^ This law 
states that other things being equal, the most vivid or intense 
association is most apt to be recalled. It may be made of service 
in two general ways: (i) By any device that will stimulate the 
, dearest possible attention and interest on the part of the learner 
upon the spelling of words, or {2) by any device that will make 
conspicuous the particular part of any word that is moat likely to 
be misspelled. These points will be considered more fully in the 
next three paragraphs. 

(6) Careful Attention upon the Successive Letters of a Word. 
Pryor ('15) reports "an experiment to determine the value of 
'spelling the word through' as an aid to learning. Two divisions 
of the fifth grade studied the same list. Conditions as to time, 
length of period, and the like were the same for both divisions. 
For one, emphasis was placed on observing carefully the order of 
letters while studying. Preliminary and final tests given to both 
divisions showed an advance from 50,55% to 83.39%, or an average 
gain of 32.84% for the division working under the usual condi- 
tions. The other division advanced from 48.58% to 89.14%, an 
average gain of 40.56%." 

(7) Personal Incentive to Interest and Effort on the Part of the 
Learner. Aside from competitive contests in their various forms, 
there are at least two ways in which personal effort may be stimu- 
lated: (a) By having at regular intervals definite tests, preferably 
by means of some one of the standard spelling scales or tests so 
that each pupil may know his attainment from time to time and 
measure his progress. This plan will usually arouse very keen 
interest in the individual to surpass his own previous record. See 
Chapter XI. This is a form of incentive whose actual effective- 
ness has never been fully appreciated, (b) A second form of in- 
centive is to arrange with the pupils that the grade in spelling will 
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be detennined half by the work in the spelling-class and half by 
their spelling efficiency in all written work. This plan was em- 
ployed in a school In Potsdam, New York, with the result that the 
pupils developed a remarkable efficiency in spelling as shown in 
the accompanying graph. Figure 73. Each grade is approximately 
one entire grade ahead of the general average. This is one of the 
highest records found in any school measured by the writer's 
spelling test. 

(8) Calling Special Attention to Difficult Parts of Words. One 
of the much needed investigations of spelling is a careful collection 
and classification of errors in the words used as spellmg material. 



ID y^ - 



Grades 

Fig. 73. — Averages in spelling in grades s to 8 in a certain school as n 
by the author's test. The cuDliuuous line represents standard attainme 



Errors in spelling usually consist in certain letters or parts of 
words only. For example, the error in receive is usually in the two 
letters e-i, or in separate, in the a after the p. (Such a study is 
under way for the 2,626 most common words previously referred 
to.) By means of such a study the teacher would be able to antici- 
pate the probable misspellings and to call especial attention to the 
letters likely to be missed. Such particular emphasis may be 
secured by asking the pupils to focalize the correct order of the 
letters which are usually confused, by writing those letters extra 
large, or by drawing a line around them, or by having them printed 
in larger or heavier type, and so on. It is quite imperative to 
anticipate the troublesome parts of words so as to forestall the 
formation of wrong connections. Instruction in spelling should 
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consist in the teaching of correct fonns rather than in the un- 
teaching of incorrect forms. 

(9) Writing the Words. We need to know how to spell words 
only in writing. It is a general law of association that connected 
bonds should be established in the manner and order in which 
they are to be used. It would seem, therefore, on a priori grounds 
that the associative bonds between the successive letters should 
be formed by exercise in the writing of the words so that the spell- 
ing may become automatic during the act of writir^. Current 
emphasis upon writing the words in sentences is in the right di- 
rection. It would be an interesting experiment to teach two 
sections of a spelling-class by having in one section a great deal of 
writing of the words of the spelling lesson and by having little or 
no writing in the other section. The spelling ability of the two 
sections would have to be compared at various times by appro- 
priate tests. 

(10) Context versus Column Spelling. On the basis of the 
discussion in the preceding paragraph, it would seem obviously 
advantageous to have a great deal of writing of the words to be 
learned, especially in sentences. The belief is held by many that 
the ability to spell words in isolation does not insure ability to 
spell them in context. As a matter of fact, however, there is very 
Uttle difference in spelling efficiency between these two situations. 
Wallin ('11) used the same test words both in a column test and in 
a dictated composition . test and found an average spelling eSS- 
ciency of 97.72%, in the column test, and 96.28% in the composi- 
tion test, giving an advantage of cnly 1.44% to the former. Cook 
('14) used 60 words in a column and in a composition test and 
likewise found only a very slight advantage in favor of the former 
test. Spelling efficiency in composition is only very sightly lower 
than it is in columns. This slight loss is probably due to the dis- 
traction of attention by the other factors in writing, such as punc- 
tuation, grammatical forni, and thought content. The argument 
that spelling should be taught by usmg words only in sentences 
is not very weighty. 

(11) Teaching Homonyms Toge&er or Separately. Suzzalloand 
Pearson {'13) report an experiment in which they attempted to 
determine the relative efiectiveness of teaching homonyms to- 
gether or apart. They used five pairs of homonyms in each of 
grades 3 to 7 in the Horace Mann school. Each grade was tau^t 
in two sections of about equal ability. One section was taught by 
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the together-method and the other by the separate-method. All 
other conditions were kept as nearly alike as possible. All 
classes were tested at the beginning and at the end of the experi- 
ment. The outcome showed a decrease of 2.29 errors by the 
together-method, and of 1.61 errors by the separate-method. 
There is thus a slight advantage in favor of the former method. 
Suzzallo's experiment was repeated with the same material by 
Knight at Montclair, New Jersey, in grades 3 to 7, inclusive. The 
together-method reduced the errors on the average 2.63% while 
the separate-method reduced them 2.24%, thus supporting Suz- 
zallo's findings. On the other hand, W. F. Jones ('15) reports 



"Experiments in teaching homonyms have been made by the depart- 
ment of education at the University of South Dakota, which show that 
homonyms should not be brought together until the second one of the 
pair appears in the child's vocabulary. This often gives time to fix the 
meaning and the spelling of the first member of the pair before the second 
one appears. In such cases the homonyms give relatively httle trouble," 

(13) Class versus Independent Study. Suzzallo and Pearson 
further undertook a comparison of progress in spelling when the 
pupils studied independently, with progress when the pupils 
studied under supervision. For nearly a year, one class in each of 
grades 4, 5, and 6 was taught by the supervised-study plan and the 
other by the independent-study plan. In the latter case, the recita- 
tion period consisted chiefly in testing or lesson hearii^. Their 
conclusion is stated thus: 

"The evidence of this experiment, therefore, from whatever angle we 
study it, shows that teaching of the class-study type is far more effective, 
than the independent-study type." 
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(13) GroaiHDg Words of Similar Spelling. Is it an advantage 
to leam words of similar spelling in groups? Wagner ' made an 
experiment to answer tliis question. He divided a 6th grade class 
into two sections both of which studied the words in the usual 
manner with the exception that the words were presented to one 
section in groups, according to their similarity, such as lineal, 
lineament, linear and lineage while to the other they were presented 
in miscellaneous combinations. The former section, whidi studied 
the words in groups, raised its average percentage from 68.36 in 
the preliminary test to 97.14 in the final test, or 28.78% while 
the latter section raised its average percentage from 73.25 to 93.6, 
or 20,35%. Th^ former group, therefore, gained 8.42% more 
than the latter, showing a decided advantage in favor of the 
grouping plan. 

(14) Imager;. Individuals diflier in mental imagery, but recent 
inquiries point out the probability that pure types of visuals, 
audiles, motiles, etc., are exceedingly rare and that imagery of any 
sort may be aroused irrespective of the sense organ through whidi 
the stimuli rame. Since practically every child possesses images 
of all classes the safest procedure is no doubt to appeal to a variety 

' Reported by Piyoc. ('isJ 
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of images. Note here again the discussion of imagery in Chapter 
XI, p. i66. 

(is) Spelling To-day and Formerly. Finally it -will be of interest 
to note how the spelling ability of pupils of to-day compares with 
that of our forefathers, particularly in view of the claim often made 
that the schools to-day do not train the pupils as thoroughly in the 
fundamental subjects. One of the comparisons made in the Spring- 
field test (Riley, '08) was that of spelling ability. The same 20 
words that had been given as a spelling test to 9th grade pupils 
in 1846 in Springfield, Massachusetts, were given again in 1906 
to 346 pupils of corresponding age in the same school. The pupils 
in 1846 had made an average grade of 40.6%, while the pupQs 
in 1906 made an average of 51.2%. A similar test, made in 
Cleveland in the years 1858 and 1909 showed one error less per 
child in the 1909 test. Api»arently the "superior" spelling ability 
in the good old days is largely an illusion. 
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CHAFraiRXIX 

language 
Psychological Processes Involved in Language 

The subjects thus far considered, namely, reading, vn-iting, and 
spelling, together with the one to be considered in this chapter, con- 
stitute psychologically the complete set of language functions since 
they all play a part in the communication of ideas. Reading deals 
with the reception of ideas; while writii^, spelling and language in 
Ihe restricted sense, have to do with the expression of ideas. The 
term language as used here, and as used in the school prc^^ram, 
■ refers only to that portion of the complete language process which 
deals with the organization and expression of thought in ^eakii^ 
and writing. 

A complete analysis of all the psychological processes involved 
in the language functions would require again an enumeration of 
all the elements in reading, writing and spelling. This is unnec- 
essary; and hence our present analysts will be limited to the steps 
immediately concerned in the expression of ideas in oral or written 
form. These elements are: 

(i) The arising of ideas in the mind. 

{2) The simultaneous or successive arousal of symbols or word 
forms corresponding to the ideas. 

{3) The transmission of the nerve impulses, connected with the 
ideas that arise, to the motor speech centers in oral expression, or 
to the motor writing centers in written expression. 

{4) The transmission of nerve Impulses from the latter to either 
the muscles of the speech organs or to the muscles of the hand and 
arm. 

(s) The execution of the speaking or writing movements. 

Steps (3), (4) and (5) are identical with the corresponding ones 
previously enumerated in the analysis of the writing and spell- 
ing processes. The important steps for our present purposes are 
numbers (i) and (2). 

From the psychological standpoint, the arising of Ideas in the 
mind is practically identical in the normal person with the arising 
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of words in the mind, since in the normal child words and meanings 
are built up together through oft repeated associations of words 
and meanings. Hence we shall use the term "word-idea" to convey 
this union of symbol and meaning. Furthermore, from the psychol- 
ogical standpoint, the occurrence in the mind of ideas or words 
to be expressed, is fundamentally a matter of the psychology of 
assodation. Where do the ideas come from? What causes them 
to arise in the mind? Why do certain ones arise rather than others? 
To what extent can the occurrence of ideas be controlled? Com- 
position, either oral or written, is simply the outward expression of 
the ideas that do arise. The occurrence of the ideas and their 
precise verbal form takes place in the mind as a part of step (i). 
Obviously then, a study of steps (t) and (2) and an attempt to 
answer the questions raised thereby, constitute almost entirely 
a study in the psychology of association or thinking processes. 
Compo^ng fundamentally is thinking. 

Let us take a typical example of oral or written composition, ■ 
such as a bit of speaking or writing. How do the ideas in this 
simple composition arise in the mind? The blunt answer is, they 
arise almost entirely in a mechanical manner according to the 
established neural or mental connections. The hrst idea in a chain 
arises as the result of a stimulus, either through the senses or 
through previous ideas or images in the mind. No idea probably 
ever arises independently in the mind as though out of the blue 
sky, hut always in succession to a preceding link, stimulus or 
occasion. Thinking is simply the flow of ideas, which occurs 
ahnost wholly automatically, according to the laws of association 
— frequency, vividness, primacy and recency. Conversation also 
is largely the automatic flow of association processes in the minds 
of the participants. Each statement comes in response to the re- 
mark oif one of the conversers or in succession to tiie preceding re- 
marks of the ^)eaker himself. Even more formal composition, 
such as the writing of a theme, a story or an essay, is principally 
the result of assodation processes aroused m the mind by the sub- 
ject of the theme. This occurs, even in vigorous and or^'nal 
thinkii^ about a subject, largely according to the mechanical laws 
of association. Voluntary thinking or compo^ng is controlled 
probably only in two ways: (i) by effort and concentration more 
ideas are likely to arise than by a purely passive attitude, and (3) 
by making a selection among the ideas that do arise preference to 
further chains of ideas are determined. But the arising of ideas 
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themselves occurs fundamentally accordii^ to the mechanioLl, 
neural and mental connections previously established. 

The objection is likely to be made by the reader at this point, 
that if this is true, how can any new ideas ever arise? or how can 
any original thinking occur? The blunt answer is: Thinking is 
original only in the sense of making certain selections, rather than 
others, among the ideas that do arise and of allowing further 
associations to arise in connection with them, rather than in connec- 
tion with others. In this sense, the possibility of original thinking 
is indefinitely great. 

Correct English is fundamentally a matter of associating certain 
words in certain orders, rather than in otbers. The reason why 
people say, "Do it good," is because they have been told since 
infancy to "Do it good." Language is an immensely intricate 
net-work of associative links. Wide vocabulary in speaking or 
writing is due to the arising of numerous words in connection with 
given meanings. Elegant diction is due to the more appropriate 
selection of words among the larger varieties that do arise. In the 
skilled speaker or writer the more appropriate words arise auto- 
matically in the course of time. Greater varieties of words come 
up with given word-ideas because more of them have been previ- 
ously experienced and retained. Two persons may read the same 
literary masterpiece, the one may retain a great deal of the actual 
diction and phraseology 'in connection with the ideas read, while 
the other may retain very little. In the course of time the former 
will acquire a far wider vocabulary and a much nicer diction than 
the latter because he retains much more of the actual words and 
forms of expression than the other, and consequently when any 
topic is brought to his mind, it arouses a far richer wealth of ideas, 
words and phrases, and by virtue of this wealth he is able to make 
a far superior selection. Ingersoll appropriately said of Shake- 
speare: 

"The moment his attention was called to any subject — comparisons, 
definitions, metaphors, and generalizations fiUed his mind and begged 
for utterance. His thoughts like bees robbed every blossom in the world, 
and then with 'merry march' brought the rich booty home 'to tie tent 
royal of their emperor.'" (P. 661, Modem Eloquence, Volume V.) 

"Some have insisted that Shakespeare must have been a physician, 
for the reason that he shows such knowledge of medicine, of the symptoms 
of disease and death; because he was so familiar with the brain, and with 
insanity in all its forms. 
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"I do not think he was a physician. He knew too much; his generaliza- 
tions were too splendid. He had none of the prejudices of that profession 
in hb time. We might as well say that he was a musician, a composer, 
because we find in 'The Two Gentlemen of Verona' nearly every musical 
term known in Shakespeare's time. 

"Others maintain that he was a lawyer, perfectly acquainted with 
the forms, with the expressions familiar to that profession. Vet there is 
nothing to show that he was a lawyer, or that he knew more about law 
than any intelligent man should know. He was not a lawyer. His sense 
of justice was never dulled by reading English law. 

"Some think be was a botanist, because he named nearly all known 
plants. Others, that he was an astronomer, a naturalist, because he gave 
hints and suggestions of nearly all discoveries. 

"Some have thought that he must have been a sailor, for the reason 
that the orders given in the opening of 'The Tempest' were the best 
that could, under the circumstances, have been given to save the ship, 

"For my part, I think there is nothing in the plays to show that he 
was a lawyer, doctor, botanist, or scientist. He had the observant eyes 
that really see, the ears that really hear, the brain that retains all pictures, 
all thoughts, logic as unerring as light, imagination that supplies defects 
and builds the perfect from a fragment. And these faculties, these apti- 
tudes, working together, account for what he did." (P. 665.) 

Thinking and language are the two sides of the same sliield. 
The language used to express ideas depends upon the thinking 
that goes on in the mind; and the thinking depends Upon the 
verbal-idea tionat connections established in the neural and mental 
network by reading and hearing successions of words, phrases and 
sentences. language is not words; it is thinking, thinking by 
means of symbols. 

The Measurement of EFnciENCY in Enguss 
(a) Methods of Measurement. Four types of measuring devices 
have been prepared, each for a different phase of language, (i) For 
measuring the grammatical correctness of language, the writer {'15) 
has prepared a series of scales consisting of sets of sentences, each 
stated in two diSerent ways. These sets of sentences are arranged 
in an order of increasingly difficult steps. The pupil in doing the 
test is requested to indicate which the correct or preferred form is. 
A similar scale has been prepared for testing ability in punctua- 
tion, (a) For measuring technical knowledge of the grammatical 
structure of English the writer has devised several tests for ascer- 
taining quickness and accuracy in indioiting parts of speech, 
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cases, tenses and modes. (3) For measuring general merit in 
written composition, two scales have been constructed. The one, 
known as the Hillegas-Thorndike ('12) scale, is composed of a 
series of compositions, arranged according to a large number of 
judgments in the order of steps of increasing merit from zero to 
nearly one himdred. The second, known as the Harvard-Newton 
scale (Ballou, '14), is composed of a series of four scales for nar- 
ration, description, argumentation and exposition respectively. 
Each scale contains six compositions. These were graded by 24 
teachers and approximate in jwrcentage marks the values of 45, 
55, 65, 75, 85 and 95. A composition is rated by any one of the 
scales by comparing its merit with those in the scale, and giving 
to it the value of the step on the scale to which it is judged equal. 
(4) Trabue ('16) has prepared a "Series of language scales, each 
consisting of some iq mutilated sentences. These sentences are 
arranged in steps of increasing difficulty as determined by experi- 
mentation with a large number of pupils. In doing the test, the 
pupil is required to supply the most appropriate words in the 
blank spaces. It is difficult to say just what this scale measures, 
but it probably tests the ability to think of the proper word for 
a given situation. 

(b) Uses and Results. Without repeating here, we need to say 
merely that these tests serve the same general purposes for the 
language functions as the measurements devised for the subjects 
previously discussed serve for their respective subjects. Measure- 
ments of ability in language have shown incredibly large individual 
differences among the pupils in the same class and the resulting 
overlapping of the abilities of pupils in succeeding grades. Note 
the facts in Figure 25 in regard to ability in composition in a 
certain Illinois high school. The overlapping is enormous and the 
median g^n from year to year is surprisingly small. In fact there 
is abnost no improvement above the first year. The little im- 
provement that is noticeable is probably due chiefly to the drop- 
ping out of the poorer pupils in the lower years. Figure z6 shows 
similar facts with regaid to ability in recognizing correct gram- 
matical forms. 

Brown and H{^;erty ('17) measured the progress in composition 

ability in the case of 78 pupils in three classes during a period of 12 

I weeks by having them write an extemporaneous composition each 

week. These compositions were rated by the Harvard-Newton 

scale. The median progress of the three classes is indicated in 
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F^ure 74, being 4.2 points for Classes I and III, and 5,2 points 
foi Class II. These graphs indicate a noticeable improvement 
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Fig. 74, — Median scores in composition for three high-achool classes. Con- 
tinuous line represents a first-semester freshman class; the dotted line repj^ 
cents a second-semester freshman class; and the dash-line represents a first- 
semester sophomore class. After Brown and Hoggerty ('17, p. 534]. 

from the first week to the twelfth, but show no difference in ability 
between the sophomore class and the freshman classes. 

EcoNouic Methods fok AcQtmtmc Skill m the English 

Lancdage 
A great variety of experiences has been obtained and an equally 
great variety of personal opinions is held by teachers with r^ard 
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to the most effective manner of leamiog and teaching English. 
But there is a corresponding paucity of scientific facts r^arding 
the matter so that we cannot speak with certainty concerning very 
many of the factors and conditions that promote or retard develop- 
ment of skill in the use of language. 

(i) The AcquisitioD of Ideas. According to the psychological 
viewpoint, from which we are here examining the language process, 
the first and most fundamental element is the acquisition of ideas. 
How this may be done our present psychological knowledge gives 
no specific directions other than the common-sense advice of 
gaining as great a variety of ideas as possible through direct per- 
sonal experiences and contact with environment and throu^ 
extensive reading. The extent to which such varied e^qieriences 
and wide reading will be profitable depends mainly upon the extent 
to which the eqieriences and facts are assunilated and retained. 
N«at \f> the experiences and ideas themselves, excellent retentive 
capacity, or memory is a very essential factor. Re-thinking the 
experiences and facts is likely to be a most helpful exercise in 
making new ideas a part of one's mental machinery, 

(3) The Acqultitioo of Words and Forms of 'Expreaaion. The 
next important element is the acquisition of extensive vocabulary 
and phraseology. On this point also little more can be said at 
present than what, on the basis of general experience rather than 
on the basis of demonstrated facts, common sense and good judg- 
ment dictate. Wide vocabulary and precise phraseology can prob- 
ably be acquired mainly (a) by reading and hearing language 
which employs extensive vocabulary and proper phraseology, and 
(b) through definite attempts to express one's thought by means 
of these words and phrases. Probably one of the best means of 
extending one's vocabulary is to take special account of new words 
as one reads or hears them, and to make a special point of u^g 
them eai the first, and on every other, appropriate occasion. A 
useful plan is to record these new and unfamiliar words in a special 
notebook. They must, however, not be kept in the notebook only, 
but they must be referred to frequently so as to make them a part 
oi the mental fabric of connections to be used in thinking, speaking 
and writing. Pupils often are required to keep such notebooks, 
but usually the words never get fardier than the notebook. Special 
effort must be made to use the words so that they may gradually 
be woven into the automatic association processes of the mind. 

Another plan is to make a list of the less familiar or unknown 
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words that are observed m the language of good writers, speakers 
and conversationalists, and to think of as many synonyms and 
equivalent phrases as possible so that when occasion for using one 
of the words arises, synonymous terms will come up which might 
preferably be used instead. Frequent drills and tests might very 
profitably be given in accordance with this suggestion. The teacher 
could give such a list of words in mimeographed form to the pupils 
and then see how many corresponding synonyms in a given time 
limit, say 5 or 10 minutes, each pupil can write out. The habitual 
use of words is fundamentally a matter of association processes 
and these can be built up only by a repeated use of the words to be 
acquired. 

For such instruction it would be exceedingly useful to have a 
list of the 10,000 most common words employed by the best current 
. writers. Special drill exercises in the use and meaning of these 
words could be devised by the teacher.' 

(c) The influence of knowledge of other languages. It has 
been generally urged that a knowledge of other languages, par- 
ticularly of those from which many English words have been de- 
rived, is of much value in extending the vocabulary, in developing 
a finer discrimination in the meanings and uses of words, and in 
facilitating the writing of English. The objective data thus far 
available on this problem have been summarized in the chapter on 
transference of training, to which the reader should turn for a recon- 
»deratJon of that evidence. In general the evidence indicates 
(i) that the study of Latin seems to increase the size of a pupil's 
English vocabulary only slightly when Latin is taught as it ordina- 
rily has been taught, or quite considerably when taught with specific 
reference to the derivation of English words; and (a) that, when the 
differences in the original abilities of pupils are allowed for, the 
study of other languages aids either very little or not at all in the 
writing of English. 

(3) Acquisitioa of Grammatically Correct Eng^sh. (a) The 
inffuence of knowledge of grammar. Grammar was introduced into 

^ Such a list has been prepared by tbe writer on tbe basis ot the vocabulary studies 
described in Chapter XVIII. The Starch List of 5,903 diffennt words used by 40 
authors was cheiied up with tbe Eldridge, Ayres, Jones, and Cook Lists to find all 
additional words m them wMch were not in (he Starch List. This made a total oE 9079 
different nords found in 40,000 running words (Starch List) o( 40 different high-grade 
current magazine writers, in some 4J,ooo runninE words (Eldridge List) of newspaper 
writing, in some 23,000 running words (Ayre:> List) of correspondence, in IS.000,000 

(Cook List) of family correspondence. v 
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the scboob as a scientific study of the structure of the language 
with the belief that this knowledge would aid in the acquisition of 
correct usage of the language. To what extent is this belief jus- 
tified? All definite Investigations of this problem tend to show 
that knowledge of technical grammar is of much less service in 
developing use of correct English than has always been supposed. 
This experimental evidence was reviewed in Chapter XIV on the 
transference of training, to which the reader should turn, and 
hence it will not be restated here. Furthermore, the studies by 
Charters ('15) on grammatical errors in oral and written language 
indicate that a relatively small number of grammatical rules is con- 
cerned in ordinary language. In accord with these results, the 
amoimt of time devoted to the study of grammar has been mate- 
rially reduced in recent years and a great many of the topics have 
been entirely eliminated. The amount of grammatical knowledge 
which functions directly in establishing correct usage is relatively 
small. For example, the Iowa Committee on Minimum Essentials 
recommended in 1915 the elimination of the following topics: 

"The exclamatory sentence; the interjection; the appositive; the 
nominative of address; the nominative of exclamation; the objective 
complement; the adverbial objective; the indefinite pronouns; the objec- 
tive used as a substantive; the classification of adverbs; the noun clause; 
conjunctive adverbs; the retained objective; the modes (except possibly 
the subjunctive of 'to be'); the infinitive; the objective subject; the 
participle, except the definition and the present and past forms; the 
nominative absolute; the gerund nominative absolute; sentences for 
analysis and parsing that involve subtle points of grammar; formal 
parsing; conjugation; diagramming; person of nouns." (After Betts, '17.) 

(b) The function of imitation. These investigations imply that 
linguistic forms and expressions are acquired very largely through 
imitation, both conscious and unconscious, perhaps especially the 
latter, of the forms and expressions read or heard, particularly 
those heard in one's customary environment. Language forms are 
psychological habits which become deeply ingrained in the human 
psycho-physical system through constant repetition. To hear 
and say, from birth on, "good" for "well" in such expressions as, 
"Do it good," or "I don't feel good," establishes such strong chains 
of associated bonds that, in spite of better knowledge, such expres- 
dons will continue to be used and not be overcome by pages of 
grammatical knowledge. 
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The factor of conscious, intentional imitation is probably em- 
ployed far too little in the development of ability in composition. 
Students of art learn to paint by copying the great masterpieces. 
Students of composition are shown great masterpieces and asked 
to read them but are told not to imitate them as that would pre- 
vent the development of originality. Is this not incorrect proce- 
dure, psychologically? Why would it not be excellent practice 
in acquiring vocabulary, diction, style, and even ideas to have 
pupils read and study, for example, a description of a landscape 
and then to ask them to write one of a real landscape in their 
environment by making it just as similar to the masterpiece, in 
plan, diction and phraseology, as the actual landscape permits. 
Or why should not such a plan as the following be really effective 
in acquiring the use of words. Have the teacher take such a descrip- 
tion as the following one of Geoi^e Washington: 

"When Washington was elected general of the army he was forty- 
three years of age. In stature he a little exceeded sa feet ; bis limbs were 
sinewy and well proportioned; his chest broad, his figure stately, blending 
dignity of presence with case of manner. His robust constitution had 
been tried and invigorated by his early life in the wilderness, his habit of 
occupation out of doors, and his rigid temperance, so that few equalled 
him in strength of arm or power of endurance. His complexion was 
florid, his hair dark brown, his head in shape perfectly round. His broad 
nostrils seemed formed to give expression and escape to scornful anger. 
His dark blue eyes, which were deeply set, had an expression of resigna- 
tion and an earnestness that was almost sad." 

Let the teacher select all the important descriptive words and 
phrases from it and put them in a list, such as this: 

stature rigid temperance 

sinewy endurance 

well-proportioned complexion 

stately florid 

blending dignity nostrils 

ease of manner scornful 

robust lesignatioa 

invigorated earnestness 
occi^iation 

The pupils should first study these words and phrases to make 
sure that they thoroughly understand them; then they should 
write a description of some person of their acquaintance who may 
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also be known to the teacher, using as many of these phrases as 
may be applicable to this person. The pupils in this case should 
not first read or hear the description from which these words were 
taken. After they have written their own composition, they should 
then compare it with the masterpiece so that they could check up 
their own use of words with the possibly better use in the model. 

Such a plan would seem to be worth while experimenting with 
to ascertain its proficiency in developing language ability. How 
can a pupil acquire proper words to be used in describing a human 
being if he does not know, and has no means of finding out, what 
such words are? Such a plan would seem to have on a priori 
grounds two distinct advantages: First, it would make conscious 
use of imitation which is unquestionably a potent factor in the 
acquisition of language; and second, it would tend to make the 
learning of language definite and concrete. The great difficulty 
in learning composition is that the advice and suggestions given 
by the teacher are too vague and indefinite. The pupil is told 
that he lacks oi^nization, that he must develop a better vocabu- 
lary, or that he lacks imagination. But how is any child specif- 
ically and concretely to know how to improve in these respects? 
How may a child know that such words and phrases as "stature," 
"stately dignity," "florid complexion" might be the most appro- 
priate to use when describing certain persons? When the child 
learns addition or spelling he knows more precisely what he has to 
learn. Instruction in composition can possibly not be particular- 
ized as fully, at least not as easily, but that should not prevent as 
much particularization as possible. 

The chief objection by teachers of English to such a procedure 
is that they believe it would kill originality and make mere thought- 
less, verbal machines out of their pupils. In answer to this point, 
however, we must remember that the most original people in the 
world are also the ones who use to the fullest extent the work, 
methods, and ideas of others. The most original persons are also 
the most imitative persons. Ingersoll said of Shakespeare: 

"Of course Shakespeare made use of the work of others, and we might 
almost say, of all others. Every writer must use the work of others. The 
only question is, how the accomplishments of other minds are used, 
whether as a foundation to build higher, or whether stolen to the end 
that the thief may make a reputation for himself, without adding to the 
great structure of literature. 

"Thousands of people have stolen stones from the Coliseum to make 
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huts for themselves. Thousands of writers have taken the thoughts of 
others vith which to adorn themselves. These are plagiarists. But 
the man who takes the thought of another, adds to it, gives it intensity 
and poetic form, throb and life, is in the highest sense original. 

"Shakeq>eare found nearly all of his facts in the writings of others and 
was indebted to others for most of the stories of his plays. The question 
is not: Who furnished the stone, or who owned the quany, but who 
chiseled the statue?" (P. 645, Modem Eloquence.) 

Some of the prominent literary writers have not only pointed 
out tlie importance of conscious imitation in the development of 
their own styles of writing, but have described their own conscious 
attempts to imitate other great writers. For example, Stevenson 
has said this concerning imitation: 

"That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write. It was so Keats 
learned, and there never was finer temperament for literature than 
Keats's; it is so, if we could trace it out, that all men have learned. Per- 
haps I hear some one cry out: 'But that b not the way to be original!' 
It is not, nor b there any way but to be bom so. Nor yet, if you are bom 
original, is there anything in this training that shall clip the wings of your 
originahty. There can be no one more original than Montaigne, neither 
could any be more unlike than Cicery; yet no craftsman can fail to see 
how much the one in this time tried to imitate the other. Bums is the 
very type of a prime force in letters; he was of all men the most imitative. 
Shakespeare himself, the imperial, proceeds directly from a schooL Nor 
is there anything here that could astonish the considerate. Before he 
can tell what cadences he truly prefers, the student should have tried all 
that are possible; before he can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, 
he should long have practiced the literary scales . . . and it is the great 
point of these imitations, that there stUI shines beyond the student's 
reach his imitable model." 

"Whenever I read a book or passage that particularly pleased me, I 
must sit down at once and set myself to imitate that quality of propriety 
or conspicuous force or happy distinction in style. I *vas unsuccessful 
and I knew it, but I got some practice in these vain Iroiils in rhythm, in 
harmony, in construction, and in co-ordination of parts. I have thus 
played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Browne, 
to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and toObermann." 
(Stevenson, R. L., Memories and Portraits, p. 55.) 

Franklin likewise described his attempt to improve bis own 
style of writing by carefully studying a volume of The Speclalor 
and developing a style similar to it. 
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"1 leaA it over and over and was much delighted with it. I thought 
ihc writing was exceilent, and wished, if possible, to imitate it. With 
that view I took some of the papers and making short hints of the senti- 
ments in each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without 
looking at the work, tried to complete the papwrs again, expressing each 
hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had been expressed before, 
in any suitable words that should occur to me. Then I compared my 
'Spectator' with the original, discovered some of my faults, and cor- 
rected them." To acquire a stock of words and a readiness in recollection 
and use of them, he ' ' took some of the tales in the ' Spectator' and turned 
them into verse; and after a time when I had pretty well forgotten the 
prose, turned them back again." (Quoted by Bolton, F. £., Principles of 
Education, p. 431.) 

Brander Matthews in a more general way has pointed out the 
relative shares of imitation and originality. 

"Consciously or unconsciously every artist is a debtor to the past. 
The most original of innovators has made his originality partly out of 
himself, partly out of what he has appropriated and absorbed from those 
who practiced his art before him. Only a few of his separate contrivances 
are his own, and the most he can claim is a patent on the combination. 

". . , The young artist is a weakling if he openly robs any single one 
of his predecessors; he is a dolt if he docs not borrow from as many of 
them as may have the separate qualities he is striving to combine. 

"The arts are one in reality; and what is true of painting and sculpture 
and architecture is true also of literature, of prose and verse. For exam- 
ple, there are few men of letters of our time whose prose has been more 
praised for its freshness and its individuality than the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson; but his was an originality compounded of many samples. 
He confessed frankly that he had sat at the feet of the masters, playing 
the 'sedulous ape' to a dozen or more, and at last slowly learning how to 
be himself. Again, the verse of Dante Gabriel Rossetti has a note of its 
own, a note which many younger poets have delighted to echo and re- 
echo; but Rossetti told a friend that the exciting cause of his 'Blessed 
Damozel' was the 'Raven' of Edgar Allan Foe, and Foe's own indebted- 
ness to Coleridge is obvious, even if it had not been expressly avowed." 

(c) Specific attention to frequently recurring grammatical 
errors. Specific attention to, and special drill in, the precise func- 
tions to be developed have been shown over and over again by 
experiment and experience to be most directly efficacious in pro- 
ducing improvement. Several valuable studies have been made 
in recent years of the most common types of errors in oral and 
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written language and of the frequency of their occurrence. Char- 
ters and Miller ('15) made a study in cooperation with the teachers 
in schools in Kansas City, by kcq>ing a record for one week of all 
errors in oral language heard by the teachers in and about the 
school, and by collecting all errors in the written work of the 
pupils for one month. A similar study was made by H. D. Fillers 
('17), at Bonham, Texas, based on results from 900 pupils in grades 
three to eight for written language, and In grades two to eight for 
oral language. 

A third study has been reported by Sears and Diebel ('16) from 
Cincinnati based on oral errors of 1,378 duldren of grades three to 
eight whidi were heard by the teadiers during a period of four 
days. 

A fourth investigation was made by Starch (unpublished) in 
which oral errors of pupils in grades one to eight were collected by 
the teachers, and oral errors of university students by a group of 
spedal students, and written errors were collected from some 1,700 
themes obtained from eleven high schools. The high schools varied 
from very small ones to one having more than 1,000 students. The 
total number of oral errors collected was 3,916 from grade pupils 
and 1,164 from university students. The total number of written 
errors collected from the high school pupils was 3,316, making a 
total of 6,396 errors. The results of all four studies are sum- 
marized in parallel columns in Table loS. 

On the whole, the corresponding parts of all four studies agree 
surprisingly well, showing considerable reliability as well as striking 
similarity in the types of errors found in different parts of the 
country. 
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TABLE loS 
Errors in language 



363 



WtCTTEH 


Owl 




c..„„ 


,■„„ 


S„.„ 


Cbir 


eu 


DlEEEL 


s„„ 


NAIOUSOfEUM 


0+ 
+ 

0+ 
+ 

+ 

4 

0+ 


Biles 

1 

+ 

li 

0+ 


° 


IS 


0.0 
4.6 

0-4 
S.l 


+ 
0+ 


.. 


+ 
0-1- 

0+ 

is 
0+ 

0+ 


% or ToT*L 


I. Subject of veib not 
Ei. Me and >oo» 


O.J 
0.1 

1J3 

18.6 
0.0 
0.6 


Univ- 


tive not b nomuia' 

4. Wrong fonn ot 

Ei.T^meSThiueH. 

Mun"taS^°li«£ 
Bseiies. 

Ei. Me ud bim wenl 

mnnstntive adjective 
andpenonalpronmin. 
Ei. Them weeds, 
tbem tbioES, tbem 


S.9 

4.1 


■grcc with iu subKct 

9. 'ConfLta^ rf pa.1 
tense and past pat- 

and took mine 


., 




IS.S 


Ei.;oUl«l(o(twol.. 





Cioot^lc 



3^4 
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TABLE loa— CoDtinued 



Written 


Oral 




CiiAinas 


„^ 


s,^ 


Cbai 


ERS 


Sears 
& 


s,^ 


NATCEEOrEwOR 


+ 

+ 
0+ 


IlKii- 

+ 


■' 


(I'kiJ 


10.3 
10.3 


,. 





+ 


% or Total 


fcclive Bid »dvirb. 
^. WiU tliat then 


Si 

0,3 


Umv- 


17. HMucd modi 
E!^'lonlT*a.t(»ce 
E., I don't have so 


... 


^HelodulikebeB 




20. SyntacUod k- 

21, Wrong put ol 


,,. 


II. Failure to pul 
pcnod at end of aen- 




I'^SS*"*."^ 








is. Oinission of )ub- 




M-OmissbnofprHlL 




S8!Fanun''to*b;;:iii 
Bcntence nith capita 




a """J""'." 




30. Failure to use quo- 

plime, TM (or Th 
32. Words omitled. 


',' 



These studies show that most of the errors in language are con- 
fined to a small number of types. Thus in Charter's tabuhition, 
71% of all oral errors fall under five types or grammatical rules, 
namely, No. 9, Confusion of Past Tense and Past Participle, 24%; 
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No. 8, Failure of Verb to Agree with its Subject in Number and 
Person, 14%; No. la, Wrong verb, 12%; No. 18, Double Negative, 
11%; and No. 20, Syntactical Redundance, 10%. The same situa- 
tion obtains among written errors; 91% of all errors fall under ten 
classes or rules. 

There are several rather striking differences between the errors 
of written and oral composition. Written composition is much 
more apt to get the wrong form of noun or pronoun (16%, 11%) 
than oral (2%, 1%, o - %) and the same is true of confusion of the 
tenses (12%, 19%, vs. 2%, 5%, 3%). On the other hand, oral lan- 
guage is much more apt to confuse the past tense and past parti- 
ciple (24%, 20%, 19%, vs. 5%, 4%), to use the wrong verb (12%, 
21%, 14%, vs. 7%, 4%), and to use the double negative (11%, 
14%, 12% vs. 1%, 0%). 

Sears and Diebel also tabulated their material to show the 
relative proportions of different tyjies of errors for the various 
grades. (Table 109.) 

TABLE 109 



1. Verbs 44-2 ■ 60° 55 4 54-0 43 -,1 48.2 

3. Prououns 15,9 14.0 6.7 7,7 12.3 18.8 

3. Negatives 11.5 7.1 20, a 73 JS-» H-o 

4. Syntactical redundance. ... S.o 6.6 11. 2 12.6 16.5 9.6 
5- Mispronunciations 14.7 7,8 a.i 4.9 1.7 

6. Prepositions 3.4 3.2 1.8 5.6 4.1 ».6 

7. Adjectives and adverbs. ... 1.0 0,6 2.2 6,6 8.2 4.8 
3. Ambiguous expres^ons .... 0.2 

Percentages of errore in each grade due to each class of mistaies. The 
forty-one specific errors which Sears and Diebel found most frequent 
follow with their respective frequencies: — 

1. haven't no for haven't any 233 



"3 

ain't got, haven't got itj 

>. I and my brother 96 

f. kin, jist, git, kitch 91 

't tor haven't, hasn't 89 

). Frank and me tor Frank and I 80 

1 for those 75 

I (9r teach , , 71 
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13.011 for may 60 

14. my mother, she S* 

15. got for receive, become, grow, is 53 

16. that there 38 

17. don't for doesn't 36 

18. It was roe 36 

19. leave for let 34 

10. went for gone 33 

31. come for came 31 

aa. never gave 30 

23. by my aunt's 28 

34. diBwed, throwed, growed, knowed 17 

25. somepin, for something 25 

a6. broke for broken la 

a7. lay for lie »i 

a8. make dinner for prepare, get ai 

ag. says for said 20 

30. all two, all both 

31. readin, nothin 

32. by us for near us 

33. he does it like she does 

34. why, and, so, at the beginning of s< 
35- that, which, for who and whose. . 



37. in back of 

38. funny, lots, etc., for queer, many. . 

39. et for ate 



I. set for ait. . 



R. I. Johnson obtained samples of written exposition, narration, 
and description from 132 high school freshmen and 66 college 
freshmen from the Kansas City High School and Junior College in 
an effort to determine the persistence of errors in written English. 
The high-school freshmen made 2,160 errors in 50,371 words, while 
the college freshmen made 787 errors in 32,693 words. Roughly 
this was 23 errors per thousand words for the former and 42 errors 
per thousand words for the latter. The college freshmen are there- 
fore distinctly superior. The following table shows the relative 
improvement for the various types of errors. Naturally the raw 
results of such an experiment somewhat exa^erated the improve- 
ment due to four years of training because of the elimination of 
the poorer high school students before reaching college. In the 
last column of the table this factor has been compensated for. 
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3«7 



T™o,E™.. 


7i' 


11 

IOPbO- 

PORHOH 


Pes 

CINT 

De- 


¥ 


T. 


Per Cut 

DEcausE 

COLLICE 




•K- 






"SC 


1. MUukf ia cue of pronoun .... 

2. OthH enore with proDoun 


11 

in 

1 


3.0 

26.0 
184 is 


7 .7 
2 .0 

«:8 


ij 


13 

1 

4 

is 


3 


















R. Mbuka in punc'luaiion 


I6*S 






11. CanleooaritrioiiocrcpctilkiD.. 


(EKRue) 















I have computed tlie correlation of the two series of ranks in 
the above table by the Speannan rank method which yields .26. 
TWs means that there is slight connection between the prevalence 
and the persistency of errors, that is, if there is any tendency at all 
it is for the more common errors to be also more persistent. 

Such studies should prove exceedingly useful in helping the 
teacher to devise ^>ecial exercises and drills designed to eliminate 
these errors and to substitute for them correct fonns of expression. 

(4) Oral verEus Written Practice in Composition. The processes 
of oral and written composition differ psychologically from each 
other in certain important respects; and the same is even more true 
of fonnal oral composition and everyday speech. Ordinary conver- 
sation consists for the most part of short verbal responses each last- 
ing but a few seconds, initiated by continuously recurring stimula- 
tions from the other individuals engaged. Formal oral composition 
on the other hand is a reaction many times as long with but a 
single fonnal impulse at the beginning. With this enormously 
increased length of reaction arise all the complex problems of 
structure and the accompanying strain on the attention, to say 
nothing of the powerful emotional inhibitions of thought and action 
resulting from self-consciousness and fear of failure, which prac- 
tically do not exist at all in ordinary spontaneous sp>eech. 

Again, written composition differs psychologically very much 
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from oral composition in permitting much more deliberate action. 
If a satirfactory thought docs not present itself, there is no imper- 
ative necessity for immediate action at all costs. There are no 
distractions of the attention from a staring audience. Perhaps 
most different of all, TVTitten composition presents an opportunity 
for revision of structure, choice of material and words wliich oral 
. composition cannot permit. Even the vocabulary and sentence 
structure is different to a certain extent. 

It has already been pointed out in the chapter on transfer of train- 
ing that psychological reactions tend strongly to be limited closely 
to the conditions under which training takes place. The moral as 
to composition is obvious. Oral compodtion no less than written 
composition requires specific practice. 

Probably over nine-tenths of the composition of the average 
adult is oral and only a very small fraction is written. And yet 
the schools until recently have directed about nine-tenths of all 
specific training in composition toward written expression, either 
with the belief that training in writing would carry over directly 
to oral composition or with no realization at all of the importance 
of oral composition. The whole process has disregarded the psy- 
chological law of association that associated bonds should be 
formed in the order and manner in which they are to be used. If 
language is to be spoken, the neural links via the motor speech 
centers should be specifically and correctly exercised. It is needless 
to point out here the inestimable value of speaking and conversing 
in correct, convincing manner. Why should the schools not direct 
their efforts far more fully to qiedfic training in oral composition? 
The reply might be made that all speaking in general and all re- 
citing in classes affords practice in oral composition. But the 
trouble is that most of it is done with little or no attention to cor- 
rect, well-organized expression. Gross errors, to be sure, are 
pointed out to the child; but why should the school not assign a 
theme to each pupil in the English class on which he is to give a 
3 or 4 minute oral composition in correct, well-planned and thought- 
out form? Apropos of this point, a committee of The Illinois As- 
sociation of Teadiera of English arranged 

"A course for the second semester of the ninth grp^e, which was to be 
taught m two ways; one class would have only written exercises; the 
other, a combination of two-thirds oral and one-third written. All 
classes taking either course were to be given the same written tests at 
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the b^:inning, at the middle, and at the end of the semester. All the 
papers written by each class, including these tests, were to be forwarded 
to the committee in charge of the experiment, accompanied by a report 
from the teacher, stating as accurately as possible how much time he 
spent in preparation, in conference, and in correcting papers, and also 
his opinion as to the results of the experiment. 

"The outcome was decidedly favorable to the use of oral composition. 
The sections taking the combined course were belter at the end of the 
semester in thought-vigor, freedom and interest than the others; they were 
no worse In spelling and punctuation and better in handwriting— indeed, 
the writing sections showed marked degeneration in all matters of me- 
chanics. Over half of the ii schools which carried out the experiment in 
full reported greater improvement in the combination sections, while only 
two reported less improvement." (Reported by Mosic, '15, pp. 98-99,) 

(5) How Much Writtea Composition is Profitable? Written 
con^xKJtion, even aside from consuming the time that might more 
profitably be used for oral composition, is probably overdone in 
many English classes. So much is required that it becomes a bore 
with little profit to be derived for the amount of time consumed in 
putting down upon paper a few trivial ideas about fictitious and 
worthless subjects. Professor Lounsbury and other teachers of 
English have begun to doubt the value of such extensive writing. 
He says: 

"I am by no means dis^Ktsed to go so far as the historian of New Eng- 
land, John Gorham Palfrey, who as I have been told, was wont to ex- 
press the desire that an act of Congress should be passed forbidding on 
pain of death anyone under twenty-one years of age to write a sentence. 
Excess in one direction can not be remedied by excess in the opposite. 
' Still, none the less am I thoroughly convinced that altogether undue 
importance is attached to exercises in English composition, especially 
compulsory exercises; that the benefits to be derived from the general 
practice in schools is vastly overrated; that the criticism of themes, 
even when it is fully competent, is in the majority of cases of little value 
to the recipient; that in a large number of instances the criticism is and 
must ever be more or less incompetent; and that when the corrections 
which are made inefficiently and unintelligently, as is too often the case, 
the results are distinctly more harmful than helpful." 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at Yale, 
has reached a similar conclusion: 

"On the subject of required English composition, I am a stout, un- 
abashed and thorough sceptic. And although the majority is still against 
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me, I am in good company. Professor Child read and corrected themes 
at Harvard for about forty years: at the end of the time it was his fervent 
belief that not only was the work unprofitable to the student, but that 
in many cases it was injurious. That it is always injurious to the in- 
structor, when it is intemperatcly indulged, b certain. When I was an 
instructor at Harvard, I one day met Professor Child in the yard. He 
stopped a moment and asked me what kind of work I was doing. I said, 
'Reading themes.' lie put his hand affectionately on my shoulder, and 
remarked with that wonderful smile of his, in which kindness was mingled 
with the regret of forty years, 'Don't spoil your youth.' Professor 
Wendell, who inherited the bondage under which his predecessor groaned, 
has never really believed in the efficacy of the work. Professor Louns- 
bury of Yale has given valuable and powerful testimony against it. 
Professor Cook and Professor Beers — two quite different types of men — 
are in this point in absolute agreement." (P. 117.) 

By way of concrete evidence for his opinion, Professor Phelps 
tells that after requiring only a moderate amount of theme writing 
during the freshman and sophomore years he submitted a batch 
of compo^tions written by his juniors to one of the Harvard pro- 
fessors. He read them carefully and testified that they were 
exactly as good technically as those done by Harvard juniors. He 
further says: 

"I know of nothing in the world that illustrates more beautifully the 
law of diminishing returns than required courses in composition. A 
class of students will never under any circumstances write five times as 
well by writing five themes as they will by writing one; hut the reading 
and correcting of five themes require five times the effort on the part of 
the body of teachers." (P. 123.) 

It is evident, from the diversity of opinion and practice regarding 
the question, that a careful and extensive investigation should be 
made to determine if possible the optimum amount of writing to 
be required in English courses. The report of the Committee of 
the Modem Language Association of America and the National 
Council of Teachers of English on the Cost and Labor of English 
Teaching (1913), based on returns from 552 English teachers in 
93 high schools and 345 English teachers in 96 colleges, states that 

"The amount actually written under present conditions averages for 
high schools 380 words a week throughout the year, and for colleges 630 
words a week. Ideal conditions would slightly increase these averages 
to about 430 for high schoob and 680 for colleges, and would make pos- 
sible equal attention to oral and to written training." 
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These facts are interesting as indicative of the present practice; 
they are significant as indicative of the consensus of opinions con- 
cerning the ideal amount of writing to be done. No one of course 
knows what the ideal amount is nor where the region of diminish- 
ing returns is located. Opinions do not settle the question. Ex- 
perimental and statistical inquiries must be made to determine 
the actual results produced by various amounts of writing under 
varying conditions and to locate, if possible, the region of dimin- 
isliing returns. 

(6) Good English in All Oral and Written Work. One of the 
great counteracting forces to the influence of the teaching of com- 
position in English classes, particularly in high schools and univer- 
sities, is the utter disregard for proper use of language in work 
outside of the classes in English. Pupils wear their Sunday clothes 
in only one class and go shabby the rest of the time. Instruction 
in composition is effective only when it succeeds in making correct, 
elegant language a part of the automatic association processes of 
thinking. During nine-tenths of the time, the language habits 
are being mechanized in a slipshod manner. How can the instruc- 
tion in English classes prevail against the iron chains of habit 
formed during the rest of the day? 

In his classic chapter on habit, James says: "The second maxim 
is: Never suffer an exception to occur till the new habit is securely 
rooted in your life. Each lapse is like the fall of a ball of string 
'which one is carefully winding up; a single slip undoes more than 
a great many turns will wind again." 

Pupils should be required to be as careful in all their oral and 
written work as they are in their classes in English. The organiza- 
tion of schools should be so modified that the necessary cooperation 
between teachers of English and teachers of other subjects could be 
made possible. Why should not all written work in all other sub- 
jects have to pass muster before the teacher of English? While 
all teachers, besides teachers of English, are in theory supposed to 
watch carefully over the English used by their pupils, they do as a 
matter of fact pay very little attention to it, partly because they 
feel they are too busy teaching the content of their own subjects 
to be able to spare the time, and partly because many of them are 
not as competent to correct the English of their pupils as they 
should be. 

A powerful incentive to the pupil to use at all times the best 
language that he is capable of could be given by ba^g his English 
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mjirk to tlie extent of say one-third or one-fourth, upon his work in 
the English class, and to the extent of two-thirds or three-fourths 
up>on the quality and correctness of his English in other classes. 

(7) Practice in Ezpressing Really Important and Personally 
VUal Ideas. On the assumption that thought and language are 
intimately related, tha.t in fact for practical purposes idea and 
word or thought and language are substantially identical. It would 
seem to he a fair inference that the exercise in oral and written 
composition should be carried on in conjunction with topics con- 
cerning which the pupil really has ideas or concerning which, if he 
has none, it would be really worth while to acquire ideas. From 
a p^chological and humanitarian standpoint, it seems almost 
a crime to ask a pupil to write several pages of words on a topic 
concerning which he has no ideas or in which he has not the slightest 
interest, or which has no vital importance to him or to anybody 
else. Yet how often is such the case! It is not likely to be very 
stimulating to a pupil to be asked to write 150 words with this 
phrase as the beginning of the first sentence: "Life to me 
seems .... "; to write a thsme on that veteran of topics. "The 
Autobiography"; or on such subjects as "Why Go to Church?" 
"Why go to College?" "What Picture Impressed me Most," 
"What I got out of Virgil's ^neid." 

Brown and Haggerty incidentally point out in their study that 
the pupils wrote distinctly better compositions on certain topics 
than on others. The most striking case was the topic of the sixth 
week, "How I Earned Some Money" which produced a rise in the 
curves to as high a point as was reached even at the end of the 
twelve weeks. The topic for the fifth week, "The Pleasures of 
Skating (or some other sport)" and for the seventh week, "The 
Right Kind of a Chum" produced distinct drops in the curves. 

Too much of the practice in theme writing has to do with fictitious 
situations and not with vital ideas. The average adult, unless he 
enters a profession of which literary work is a necessary part, 
rarely has occasion to write about fictitious or far-fetched subjects. 
His composition, both oral and written, has to do with problems 
which are vital to his life and concerning which he actually has 
ideas or concerning which, if he has none, it is very important for 
him to acquire ideas. His welfare, his business and professional 
success may depend upon the forcefulness of his letter or upon the 
convincingness of his interview. Many adults testify to the eflfect 
that they obtained most of their training in organizing and ex- 
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pressing their thoughts in connection with their business, profes- 
' sional, and vocational problems. 

Why should not the composition in school be centered around 
problems that are real to the pupil or that will be real to him? 
Why should not the written worli in other school subjects be 
submitted as the work in EngUsh compxisition, and why should not 
the correction and development of language be centered around 
the expression of thoughts actually necessary in bis school work? 
The engineering school in a western university severed its instruc- 
tion in English from the academic English department because of 
the purely formal drill that was provided for its students, and 
insttsid secured the services of a teacher, who was trained both in 
engineering and in English, to give instruction in English by using 
their writing, their laboratory notes and reports, their language work 
in the various courses as the chief basis of instruction in English. 

(8) Effect of Differences in Teaching Abili^. The differences 
of the ability of teachers are probably as striking, if not more so, 
in the teaching of English as in any other branch. The differences 
in the average abilities of entire classes are very great. The fol- 
lowing table gives the median value of the compositions written 
on the same topic and under similar circumstances in the high 
schools in a certain county in Illinois. Each composition was rated 
by three or more judges according to the Hillegas-Thomdike scale. 

TABLE III 



S3-9 

S8.S 
62.3 



From this table it apf)ears that the pupils in the best school 
wrote compositions of approximately twice as good quality as the 
pupils in Uie worst school. Furthermore there is, so far aS these 
limited data go, no indication of connection between size of school 
and quality of composition. The probability is that the most potent 
factor in the situation was the teaching ability of the instructor. 
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CHAPTER XX 

arithmetic 

The Psychological Pkocesses Involved in Aritbuetical 
Operations 

An analysts of the psychological processes involved in arith- 
metical operations may be undertaken in two ways: either we may 
analyze the mental activities concerned in a typical arithmetical 
operation as performed by an adult or by a practiced pupil, or we 
may trace the genetic development and combination of arithmet- 
ical concepts and processes in the child. The one would be a 
dissection of the finished product as carried out by the truned 
individual; the other would be a synthesis of the arithmetical 
elonents as they arise in the mental growth of the child. Both 
methods of attack will lead essentially to the same set of elements. 
Let us pursue for the present the first method of approach and let 
us take as an illustration a common everyday type of arithmetical 
computation. Suppose you purchase at a store, fruit for loc., a 
loaf of bread for loc, a pound of butter at 45c., and a bunch of 
celery for 7c., and give the clerk a dollar bill, how much change 
should you receive? What mental processes are dther involved 
or presupposed in arriving at the answer, 28c., or rather in the 
clerk's making the change up from 72 untU he reaches one dollar? 
An analysis will show at least the following steps: (i) The concepts 
of numbers and their meaning, (2) the ability (a) to hear, interpret 
and speak (if only by inner speech, which accompanies even the 
thinking of the numbers) the sounds for the numbers when the 
calculation b carried out mentally, or (b) to write and read the 
symbols for the numbers when the calculation is done with paper 
and pencil; (3) the previously established mechanical associations 
among numbers known as addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division; (4) The fact that the various articles are put to- 
gether probably suggests the putting together of the numbers 
representing their value. That is, it acts as a stimulus to arouse 
the association process of addition rather than subtraction or 
multiplication or division; (5) the occurrence of the successive 
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links of the mechanical associations of the numbers leading to the 
sum and the continued association of counting by units (pennies) 
until loo is reached. 

In brief the steps in the solution of a representative arithmetical 
problem would be as follows: 

(i) Number concepts previously acquired. 

(2) Ability to read, write or speak symbols for the numbers or 
objects to which they refer. The steps involved in these particular 
processes have been analyzed in the preceding chapters and hence 
need not be repeated here. 

{3) Numerous connections previously established between the 
various numbers, which are known as the fundamental operations 
with numbers, fractions, and so on. 

(4) A clue as to the particular connection to be made at succes- 
sive points. 

(s) The execution of the successive acts with the particular 
numbers involved. 

(i) The number concept. This is partJy acquired by the child 
before he enters school. It arises out of, and develops through, 
the endless experiences of the child in contact with objects and 
repeated occurrences of events. Some investigators of the genesis 
of the number idea believe it to arise by means of counting; others 
believe it to arise by means of grouping. The probability is that 
both factors contribute. What happens is substantially this: The 
child deals with various objects and learns through handling them 
that they are separate things and that there are several of them. 
As he continues to handle them, he established definite meanings 
and associations with each one. He furthermore develops the 
idea of number or quantity by finding possibly that one or more 
may sometimes be missing. He thus acquires a group perception 
and gradually widens it to the ability to count, which essentially 
consists of associating certain sounds and certain motor speech 
processes in speaking the sounds, with successive objects or acts, 
probably both, as the successive objects are touched and handled 
or at least looked at in turn. TheSe elementary number ideas are 
then enlarged rapidly upon entering school by providing more 
extensive materials and by associating larger numbers with 
them. 

(2) This step involves aU the detailed and complicated elements 
enumerated in the reading and writing processes and as such need 
not be considered again as they contain no new elements. All the 
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other steps are specifically arithmetical processes and require de- 
tailed consideration. 

(3) The establishment o( associations among the numbers. 
The processes involved in the four fundamental opetatjom of 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing are pure association 
processes supplemented by experiences with illustrative material 
to show the meaning of the various operations. Ultimately and 
fundamentally they are established in the neural and mental 
machinery as associative links which, in the trained individual, 
become purely automatic. Six plus 2 equals 8, 6 minus 2 equals 4, 
6 times 3 eqimls 12, and 6 divided by 3 equals 3, are pure associa- 
tion processes so that when the two numbers with a certain symbol 
between them appear and are spoken in succession, the ^pro- 
priate last link is broi^t up thereby. 

(4) The due as to which process is to take place. The element 
in a given situation or problem that suggests which of the four op- 
erations at a given point shall take place is the clue which acts as a 
stimulus to arouse the appropriate associative reaction. In the 
illustration used, the fact of putting the articles together probably 
acts as the clue which starts the association of 10 plus 10 plus 45 
plus 7 equals 72. Step (4) in this problem is what we ordinarily 
call reasoning. But fundamentally, arithmetical reasoning, as well 
as so-called reasoning in general,' is essentially a matter of the 
perception of differences and similarities and a matter of selective 
assodation processes which are largdy automatic in the perfected 
stages of arithmetical skill and largely trial and error in the early 
stages. The child associates the putting together of objects widi 
addition; the taking away of objects from a group with subtraction; 
the putting together of groups of equal size with multiplication; 
and the taking away of groups of equal size with division. This at 
first probably devdops through the multipUcation of objects in 
these various ways. Something in any given situation or problem 
suggests one or the other of the four operations. Through in- 
definitely repeated situations, the correct operation is probably 
suggest^ as a matter of association. In a more complex situation 
in which the due does not operate as automatically, the mind pro- 
ceeds largely by trial and error by bringing up in turn different 
associations until the correct one arises, or until one arises that 
satisfies the circumstances. 

In ordinary terminology, we call this process reasoning. It may 
seem as though we were redudng reasoning to mechanical a 
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tion which naively we do not consider to be reasoning. Perhaps 
in a sense that is really what it amounts to. There probably is no 
such thing as reasoning in the sense of forcing one's thought proc- 
esses into a given desired direction in a straight and direct line by 
sheer force of will. Reasoning, even that of the most original 
and inventive type, probably consists fundamentally in starting 
with a certain idea, desire, or problem, in short, with a stimulus, 
and in waiting for associations to arise and then in following out 
in turn by trial and error, one link after another, and in waiting for 
each one to bring up its links until a chain of successful links arises 
which satisfies the desire or which meets no opposition and which 
is then selected. Probably all that voluntary efi'ort will do is to 
stunulate possibly a more rapid arousal of associative hnks, and to 
stir up by virtue of stimulating greater neural activity, such addi- 
tional associations as ordinarily do not come up quite so easily. 
This is apparently what happens even in the inventive and most 
original type of thinking or reasoning. The statements of scientists 
and inventors bear witness to the error of the usual belief that 
original thinking goes straight to the goal with unerring step. Thus 
Jevons remarked: 

" In all probability the errors of the great mind exceed in number those 
of the less vigorous one. Fertility of imaginalion and abundance of 
guesses at truth are among the first requisites of discovery." 

And Faraday said: 

"The world little knows how many of the thoughts and theories which 
have passed through the mind of a scientific investigator have been 
crushed in silence and secrecy by his own severe criticism and adverse 
examination; that in the most successful instances not a tenth of the 
suggestions, the hopes, the wishes, the preliminary conclusions have 
been realized." (Quoted from Lindley.) 

Edison has described the invention of the electric lamp as follows: 

"During all those years of experimentation and research, I never 
once made a discovery. All my work was deductive, and the results I 
achieved were those of invention, pure and simple. I would construct 
a theory and work on its lines until I found it was untenable. Then 
it would be discarded at once and another theory evolved. This was 
the only possible way for me to woric out the problem. ... I speak 
without exaggeration when I say that I have constructed 3,000 different 
theories in connection with the electric light, each one of them reasonable 
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and ap[)arently likely to be true. Yet only in two cases did my experi- 
ments prove the truth of my theory. My chief difficulty was in con- 
structing tlie carbon filament. . . . Every quarter of the globe was 
ransacked by my agents, and all sorts of the queerest materials used, 
until finaUy the shred of bamboo, now utilized by us, was settled upon." 
(G. C. Lathrop, " Talks with Edison," Harpers, VoL So, p. 435.) 

However, it must not be supposed that our analysis has more 
than sketched in its broadest outlines one of the most complex 
and difficult mental activities which human beings ordinarily per- 
form. Indeed arithmetic is psychologically not a single activity but 
a group of fairly distinct activities, some of which are as unrelated 
to each other as arithmetic as a whole is to English. Thomdike 
found that the average arithmetic grades of the children in a cer- 
t^D school for a period of two and one-half years gave a correlation 
(Pearson) of .39 with the grades in English, and of .36 with those 
in geography. On the other hand, Stone tested 500 children on the 
four fundamental processes and arithmetical reasoning and ob- 
tained the following correlations: 

Addition with subtraction S* 

Addition with multiplication 65 

Addition with division 56 

Subtraction witli mulliplicatiwi 89 

Subtraction with division 95 

Multiplication with divisian 9S 

Arithmetical reasoning with addition 18 

Arithmetical reasoning with subtraction 31 

Arithmetical reasoning with multiplication 34 

Arithmetical reasoning with division 36 

These results are especially striking in their low correlation of 
the four fundamental processes with arithmetical reasoning. It 
is significant also that subtraction, which might be thought to be 
closely related to addition, turns out to be much more closely re- 
lated to division, the correlations being .50 and .95 respectively. 
These results have added significance when it is remembered that 
all elements of subtraction or multiplication, for example, which 
are normally present in division fundamentals were carefully 
eliminated from the scores. 

Our numerous previous observations of the specific nature of 
psychological activities, however, so far from making us surprised 
at Stone's results would rather lead us to expect still greater dif- 
ferentiation of the arithmetical processes. Howell found with le- 
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gard to the combination 12—8-4 a"d 12—4=8 that knowing 
the one by no means assured knowing the other. Tabic iia shows 
the total number of errors of 300 children in grades three to eight 
oa eight pairs of complementary subtraction combinations: 
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Here there is evidently a strong tendency for the smaller of two 
amounts subtracted to yield a surprisingly greater degree of accu- 
racy than its complement. 

Now each of these numerous specialized arithmetical activities 
has a psychology more or less of its own. Most of these processes 
are as yet very imperfectly explored. The psychology of comple- 
mentary processes just considered offers an excellent example. 
Other important ones are concerned with borrowing, carrying, 
and decimal points. Perhaps one of the most significant of all is a 
peculiar type of attention, or memory span, such as is involved in 
accurately keeping in mind and adding one to the tens at appro- 
priate intervals while at the same time adding the units of a long 
column of digits; or, in subtracting, in which it is necessary to re- 
member when borrowing has taken place so as to make the appro- 
priate compensation. Among the specialized aspects of the psy- 
chology of arithmetic is the phenomenon of number preferences. 
The United States census reports show that when people are not 
certain of theh ages they tend strongly to give even numbers and 
to avoid odd numbers. Phillips obtained introspections showing 
that people like the even numbers but feel uncomfortable at the 
thought of odd numbers. Jastrow in an unpublished investigation 
had university students estimate the number of steps of two short 
flights of stairs which all climbed neariy every day. The avoidance 
of the odd numbers and particularly of the prime numbers is very 
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strikingly shown by Figure 75 where the results of both sets of judg- 
ments are combined. The avoidance of a given odd number is 
shown by comparing its frequency with the frequency of the num- 
bers at each side of it. Eight is an especial favorite. 
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Fig. 75. — The number of persons whose estimates of the njrober of steps 
fall ou various numbers showing a tendency to avoid odd and prime numbers. 
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These number preferences are chiefly significant to education in 
their genesis. Some indications as to ihcir origin arc incidentally 
furnished by two studies to be described presently, the results of 
which are represented graphically by Figures 76 and 80. Figure 
76 shows very clearly that there is a Strong tendency for additions 
of digits which result in totals of odd numbers and especially of 
prjme numbers, to be more difficult and thus to cause the learner 
more trouble than even-numbered totals. From quite a different 
source, namely, the difficulty of mastering number pictures (Fig- 
ure 80), there comes evidence tending toward the same conclusion. 
Indeed it is possible that early experiences of a disagreeable nature 
involving these odd and prime numbers may have caused the 
unpleasant feelings reported by Phillips' subjects to be associated 
with them, and that this unpleasant feeling-tone may have in- 
hibited to a certain extent the choice of odd numbers in Jastrow's 
experiment according to the well-known tendency for the un- 
pleasant to produce avoiding reactions. Moreover, the special 
difficulty encountered with prime numbers suggests that the diffi- 
culty of the various totals, apart from the factor of size, is closely 
related in its turn to indirect assistance derived from multiplication. 

The Measurement of Efficiency in Arithmetical Opehations 

According to our analysis, the measurement of efficiency hi arith- 
metical operations consists fundamentally in a measurement of 
the quickness and correctness with which the various operations 
are suggested and carried out under different conditions. Two 
types of measuring devices have been worked out. The first type 
consists of the well-known Courtis ('10) tests, Courtis prepared at 
the outset a series of eight tests now widely used, known as Series A, 
to measure the following operations: Addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, copying figures, reasoning without performance 
of the oi>erations, fundamentals consisting of various combinations 
of the four fundamental operations, and reasoning, including the 
performance of the operations. The general principle of the tests 
consists in the selection of units of the material in each test of 
approximately the same type and difficulty throughout the test 
and of measuring efficiency by the number of operations attempted 
or done correctly in a given period of time. For example, the 
addition test is composed of a large number of combinations of 
single digits, such as 6 plus 3, 7 plus i, etc The 1 
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efficiency is the number of such additions made in one minute. 
Each of the other tests is constructed on the same general princi- 
ple. The reasoning tests consist of separate problems of approxi- 
mately equal length and <Miculty, and the measure of efficiency 
is the number of problems attempted or solved correctly in a 
given number of minutes. 

More recently Courtis prepared another set, Series B, which is 
confined to the four fundamental operations and contains conse- 
quently one test for addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. The chief difference between the tests in Series B and 
the corresponding ones in Series A is that the problems in the 
former contain larger numbers arranged in larger columns so as to 
introduce more complex elements. 

The second general type of tests is constructed on the prindple 
of a scale of problems of increasing difficulty. The author {'15) 
prepared a test for measuring ability in solving concrete prob- 
lems, designated as Aritlimetical Scale A. It is composed of a 
series of problems increasing in difficulty by determined steps of 
difficulty ranging from o to 15. Ability is measured not in terms 
of speed, but in terms of the highest point on the scale at which a. 
pupil can solve problems correctly. The difficulty of the problem 
and the distances between the steps were determined by extensive 
experiments with pupils. 

Stone ('08) prepared a set of problems whose difficulty was deter- 
mined experimentally. The problems are, however, not arranged 
in scale form. 

Woody (*i6) prepared a series of tests on the scale plan for 
measuring ability chiefly in the fundamental operations. Each 
scale is composed of a series of problems arrang^ in the order of 
increasing difficulty. 

Judd and Counts ('16) prepared for the survey of the Cleveland 
schools, fifteen sets of arithmetic tests, four for addition, two for 
subtraction, three for multiplication, four for division, and two 
for operations with fractions. The various sets for any one type 
of operation represented successively more and more complex 
stages of the operation. 

Standards of attainment have been prepared by the authors of 
the various tests so that measurements of the abilities of pupils 
and schools can be compared directly with the respective norms for 
the various grades. These tests have been very useful in getting at 
some real facts concerning progress and attainment in arithmetic 
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Figure 19, Chapter HI, shows the range of individual abilities 
and the overlapping of abilities in the various grades in a certain 
school as measured by the author's arithmetical scale. The facts 
shown therein, although indicating enormous ranges of differences 
and overlappings, are substantially the same as those found in 
other subjects and hence are no longer surprising. Figure ao ex- 
hibits the same facts for addition as measured by the Courtis tests. 
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Fic. 77. — Difference lietween boys and girls in aolvi. 
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as meaaured by the author s scale ('15). 

Figure 77 shows the difference between the sexes and indicates 
that in arithmetical reasoning the boys surpass the girls. This is 
one of the few school abilities in which the boys are in the lead. 



Economical Methods of Learning Arithuetical Operations 

(i) The Acquidtion of die Number Concept. The fundamental 
psychological materials which the child must acqmre are ideas of 
numbers and quantities. He must leara what i, 2, 3, 4, etc., mean. 
The practical question is, How may the pupil acquire these number 
concepts most economically? A considerable amount of experi- 
mental work has been done which bears either directly or indirectly 
on the processes by which the child develops definite notions of 
the ^gnificance of number and quantity. The investigations on 
the span of attention or apprehension as measured in terms of the 
number of objects that can be grasped simultaneously have chiefly 
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an indirect bearing. Such researches have been made by Cattell 
{'86), Messeoger ('03), Burnett ('06), Dietze ('85), Warren ('97), 
Nanu ('04), Freeman, and others. The general result of these 
researches has been to show that the average person has a span of 
four, live or six objects or stimuli presented either simultaneously 
or in rapid succession to the sense of vision, hearing or touch. 

Investigations bearing more directly upon the development of 
number concepts have been carried out by Lay ('98 and '07), 
Walsemann, Knilling, and others. 

Pcstalozzi was probably the first to attack the problem by 
devising for the purpose of school exercises his Slricktaieilen (stroke- 



Fig. 7S. — Number pictures or arrangements. After Howell (p. 154). 

tables) which were the forerunners of more recent number pic- 
tures. These have been devised in two general forms: (a) those 
in which the dots are arranged in two [>arallel horizontal rows 
(prepared by Bom, Busse, and Behme) and (b) those in which the 
dots are arranged vertically (prepared by Hentschel, Beetz, So- 
bclewsky, and Kaselitz). See Figure 78, 

Extensive experiments have been made upon school children by 
Lay to determine the relative merits of the various devices ami 
arrangements of the materials used for teaching apprehension of 
the number of objects. Lay investigated such problems as whether 
it is better for teaching numbers to present groups of stimuli or 
objects simultaneously or successively; whether it is better to 
present them in single rows or in double rows, in continuous rows 
or in quadrats (groups of four); how many obj'ects children can 
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apprehend at one time; what the eflect is of distance between the 
objects; and so on. 

The chief results have been summarized by Howell in the follow- 
ing Table 113, and gn^, Figure 79. 
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The outcome of these experiments is that the quadratic pictures 
are superior to other known pictures, particularly to the rows, and 
that the Lay and Born pictures are practically equal in merit. 

Howell continued experimentation with quadratic number 
pictures similar to Lay's. The groups of dots used on the pictures 
ranged in size from three to twelve. Each card was exposed for 
5 seconds. The investigation was carried out with pupils in an 
elementary school. Howell's results are shown in the curve of 
Figure 79. This curve shows a rapid drop in errors from the first 
grade to the second, and that pupils reach a high degree of cer- 
tainly between the third and fourth grade in apprehending the 
numbers. IIowcll also found that certain numbers are not appre- 
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Fig. 80. — Number of mistakes in perceiving numbers by pupils Id various 
grades. AiterHowell('i4,p.2i7), 

hended as accurately as others, the most difficult ones being seven 
and eleven, as shown in Figure 80. 

(2) The Operations to be Leamed. One of the first important 
problems in the economy of learning arithmetic, as in every school 
subject, is the determination of the operations that pupils should 
really master. Considerable attention has lately been given to 
this question with the result that the recent texts and courses of 
study have ehminated much material and have decidedly shifted 
the emphasis from certain topics to others. 

Two methods of attack may be employed in determining the 
topics and the material to be learned in arithmetic. According to 
the one method, we might obt^n the consensus of many expert 
opinions as to the topics that should be included and the relative 
amount of emphasis on each. According to the other method, we 
might proceed to gather a large number of the arithmetical prob- 
lems and operations actually involved in the occupations and 
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profes^oDS of all classes of people, and to detertnine t«i the basis 
of such a collection, the sort of material that should be taught. 
Some results have been obtained by both methods. 
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Fro. 81. — Percentage of superintendents in 830 cities who favor elimination 
of ttie various tO|iics represented by checked surface and those who favor "less 
attention" are icpieseoted by shaded surface. After Jessup and CoSnum ('15). 
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Jessup ('15) and Coffman obtained an eiipression of opinion 
from superintendents of 830 cities with a population of 4,000 or 
over as to which topics should be eliminated, which should receive 
less emphasis, and wliich should receive more emphasis than they 
do at present. Their results are shown in Figure 81 and F^ure 82. 
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Fig. 82. — Percentage of superintendents in 830 cities who favor giving more 
attention to each of these topics. After Jessup and Coftman ('i;). 

As a result of these returns Jessup and Coffman recommend the 
elimination of the following topics from the elementary course 
of study: 

"Apothecaries' weight, alligation, aliquot parts, annual interest, 
cube root, cases in percentage, compound and complex fractions of more 
than two digits, compound proportion, dram, foreign money, folding 
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paper, the long method of greatest common divisor, longitude and time, 
least common multiple, metric system, progression, quarter in avoirdu- 
pois table, reduction of more than two steps, troy weight, true discount, 
unreal fractions." 

Furthermore, they rec(Himiend greater attention to such topics 



'"Hme saved through the omission of the material mentioned in the 
foregoing may be wisely devoted to the study of social, economic and 
arithmetical issues involved in such facts as saving and loaning money, 
taxation, public expenditure, banking, borrowing, building and loan 
associations, investments, bonds and stocks, tax levies, insurance, profits, 
public utilities, and the like." 



G. M, Wilson ('17) collected 5,036 problems from 1,457 persons, 
representing practically all varieties of occupations and profes- 
sions. He then classified these problems according to the type of 
operation involved, and the number of problems of each type as 
shown in Table 114. 

TABLE 114- After Wilson {'17) 
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TABLE 114— Continued 

, . i-PI 334 Making Change 3 

*-PI 319 Measuring aj 

3-PI 121 Percentage aij 

4-Pl 48 Plastering a 

. .4-PI S Practical Measurement 79 

Profit and Loss 16 

839 Proportion 5 

I Receipts i 

Square Measure 37 

..a-S S34 Taiea 6 

Time Measure 13 

6-10 la Buying 3128 

Selling 646 

to plus 4 

I plus 

i-S 86 



"The problems solved In actual usage are brief and simple. They 
chiefiy require the more fundamental and more easily mastered proc- 

"In actual usage, few problems of an abstract nature are encountered. 
The problems are concrete and relate to business situations. They 
require simple reasoning and a decision as to the processes to be em- 
ployed. 

"The study justifies careful consideration of the following question: 
After the development of reasonable speed and accuracy in the funda- 
mentab and the mastery of the simple and more useful arithmetical 
processes, should the arithmetic work not be centered largely around 
those problems which furnish the basis for much business infoimatioa?" 
(Wilson.) 
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W. S, Monroe ('17) has compiled the problems in four text- 
books and classified them according to the types of operation 
involved and then compared the frequency of these types of prob- 
lems with the number of workers in the different occupations. 
His preliminary report states: 

"In the first place, out of a total of 1,023 types of practical problems 
found in four text-books, 720, or 71%, occur in occupational activities, 

"A study of the frequency with which type problems occur reveals 
a significant fact; viz., the frequency ranges from one to 434. 

"This wide variation in frequency shows that the authors o£ our test- 
books are far from being in agreement on the type problems of arithmetic. 
Onlyoneauthoroutof four has recognized 511 out of 1,023 type problems 
and 140 type problems have received the recognition of only two authors 
out of four." (Monroe.) 

(3) Length of the Class Period. J. M. Rice made an investiga- 
tion of efficiency in arithmetic after the general plan of his investi- 
gation of spelling. He tested some 6,000 pupils in eighteen dif- 
ferent schools in seven cities. His results are exhibited in Table 
115, which 

" Gives two averages for each grade as well as for each school as a 
whole. Thus, the school at the top shows averages 80.0 and 83.1, and 
the one at the bottom, 25.3 and 31.5. The first represents the percentage 
of answers which were absolutely correct; the second shows what per 
cent of the problems were correct in principle, i. e., the average that 
would have been received if no mechanical errors had been made. The 
difference represents the percentage of mechanical errors, which, I be- 
lieve, in most instances, makes a surprisingly small appearance." 
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With reference to the factor of time in relation to effidency in 
arithmetic, Rice concludes thus: 

"A glance at the figures will tell us at once that there is no direct 
relation between time and result; that special pressure does not neces- 
sarily lead to success, and, conversely, that lack of pressure does not 
necessarily mean failure, 

"In the first place, it is interesting to note that the amount of time 
devoted to arithmetic in the school that obtained the lowest average — 
25% — was practically the same as it was in the one where the highest 
average — 80% — was obtained. In the fonner the regular time for arith- 
metic in all the grades was forty-five minutes a day, but some additional 
time was given. In the latter the time varied in the different classes, 
but averaged fifty-three minutes daily. This shows an extreme variation 
in results under the same appropriation of time. 

"Looking again toward the bottom of the list, we find three schools 
with an average o( 36%. In one of these, insufficient pressure might be 
suggested as a reason for the unsatisfactory results, only thirty minutes 
daily having been devoted to arithmetic. The second school, however, 
gave forty-eight, while the third gave seventy -five. This certainly seems 
to indicate that a radical defect in the quality of instruction can not be 
offset by an increase in quantity. 

"If we now turn our attention from the three schools just mentioned 
and direct it to three near the top — ^Schools a, 3 and 4, City I — we find 
the conditions reversed; for while the two schools that gave forty-five 
minutes made averages of 64% and 67%, re^jectively, the school that 
gave only twenty-five minutes succeeded in obtaining an average of 6g%. 
Thb would appear to indicate that while, on the one hand, nothing is 
gained by an increase of time where the instruction in arithmetic is 
faulty, on the other hand, nothing is lost by a decrease of time, to a 
certain point, where the schools are on the right path in teaching the 
subject. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the table is the fact that 
the school giving twenty-five minutes a day came out within two of the 
top, while the school giving seventy-five minutes daily came out prac- 
tically within one of the bottom." 

Stone ('08) made a sunilar investigation, testing seme 6/xw 
pupils in the 6th grade in twenty-six school systems. He reports 
results practically identical with those of Rice, namely, that while 
the amount of time devoted to arithmetic in different schools 
varied from 7% to 22% of the total school time, yet a comparistHi 
of time expenditure with the efficiency attained showed, according 
to his interpretation, that time plays a negligible part. 

These results and inferences are interesting and valuable but 
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they cannot be interpreted with absolute assurance. The various 
factors co6perating or counteracting are so intricate that a more 
careful isolation of the effect of the time element is necessary. In 
general, the same criticism made in connection with Rice's and 
Cornman's investigations of spelling applies here. Dependable 
conclusions could be reached only by an experimental procedure 
similar to the one there suggested. 

The findings of Rice and Stone probably represent correctly 
the situations in the schools examined. A possible explanation of 
the fact that the schools giving more time to arithmetic did not 
obtain on the whole any higher efficiency than those devoting 
less time to it may, perhaps, be sought in the likelihood that the 
schools giving longer periods of time may not have worked as 
intensively and used their time to as good advantage as the schools 
devoting less time. 

{4) The Effect of Various Environmental Factors. Both Rice 
and Stone massed their results with reference to ascertaining the 
effect of such factors as the home environment of the pupils, size 
of classes, age of pupib, the time of day of the test, amount of 
home-work required of the pupils, method of teaching, teaching 
ability, the course of study, the superintendent's training of the 
teachers, etc. Rice reports that none of the factors had any influ- 
ential part in producing efficiency in arithmetic. The results are 
open to the same criticism of complication of factors as were pointed 
out previously. It seems quite improbable that these elements 
played no part. It is rather a question of more rigorous isolation of 
the effect of different factors. Stone, for example, found that the 
correlation of excellence in the course of study, as rated by judges, 
with efficiency in arithmetical reasoning was .56, and with effi- 
ciency in fundamentals .13. 

That environmental factors, and perhaps particularly method 
and spirit of teaching, do make important differences in the attain- 
ments of pupils is shown clearly in such results as those exhibited 
in Table 116 which gives the distribution of class averages of the 
grades in sixteen different schools as measured by the author's 
Arithmetical Scale A. 
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City A. . 



B ScWil I 
CScbooli 



I Schooli 

3 
L School I 



Thus we note that the best eighth grade attained an average of 
14.5 as compared with the poorest one which attained an average 
of only 9,7. Such differences would not be surprising if they 
were the scores of individual pupils. They are, however, the mean 
scores of whole classes. It is quite unlikely that the hereditary 
differences of the groups as wholes differ so much from one another. 
It seems quite probable that the environmental circumstances, 
and chief among them the teacher and the attitude of the learner, 
were mainly responsible for the ultimate differences in achieve- 
ment. 

Similar results have been reported by Judd for the fifth and 
eighth grades in ninety schools in Cleveland, as measured by his 
Test A in simple addition, Figure S3. The best fifth grade made 
an average score nearly three times as high as the poorest fifth 
grade, and the best eighth grade made a score nearly twice as 
high as the poorest eighth grade. 

(5) Drill in Fundamental Operations. Various methods of 
drill in the fundamental operations have been devised. 

Studebaker, Assistant Superintendent of Schools at Des Moines, 
has prepared a series of drill cards. The various combinations of 
numbers in fundamental operations are given on one side of the 
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card. Below each example there is an opening through the card 
in wliich the pupil may write his answer on the sheet of paper 
placed underneath the card. The pupil works as rapidly as he can 
within a certain limit of time. Then he turns the card over and 
places it again over the sheet of paper containing his answers so 



Fig. 83.— Median scores of the sth grades and of the 8th grades in 90 schools 
in uiii{^ addition. After Judd ('16, p. lis). 

that they can be seen in the openings of the card and compared 
with the correct answers printed on diat side of the card. 

"niis plan of drill work has a number of advantages, such as an 
incentive to rapid and accurate work, immediate self-checking of 
the answers, and so on. 
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A considerable number of careful experimental studies on the 
influence of drill are now available and without exception they 
show drill to be distinctly valuable. Thoradike had nineteen 
university students practice adding 48 lodigit columns of figures 
daily for seven days. While the work required on the average less 
than an hour in all, there was an improvement of 29% over the 
original rate. 

J. C. Brown performed two elaborate comparative experiments 
to determme whether children under controlled school conditions 
profit more by giving a small part of each class period to drill or 
by spending the entire period in ordinary routine work in arith- 
metic. In each experiment the children were first tested with the 
Stone Arithmetic tests and then divided into two groups of equal 
ability on the basis of their performance in the tests. One group 
was given the special drill as a part of the regular class work while 
the other did the class work as usual. At the conclusion of the 
drill, both were tested again by the Stone tests to see which had 
made the greater gain. In the first experiment 51 children from 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were used. They averaged 
thirteen and one-half years of age. Drill on the four fundamental 
operations was given to one-half of the group for the first five 
minutes of each class period of twenty-five minutes. About half 
the drill was oral and half was written. The drill lasted thirty 
periods. In the second experiment 222 children were used and the 
drill was given for twenty periods. The results of the two experi- 
ments are given in parallel columns in Table 117. In each case 
section I received the drill and section II received the regular class 
work. The pupils did not know that any experiment was in 
progress. 
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In both the experiments there was a decided advantage in using 
a part of the recitation period for drill. In the first experiment, 
the drilled group gained about twice as much as the undrilled 
group; while in the second experiment the drilled group improved 
about two and one-half times as much as the undrilled group. The 
sixth grade gained the most (35%) and the eighth the least (13.8%). 
In order to determine whether group I had gained on fundamentals 
at the expense of reasoning, both groups were tested in arithmet- 
ical reasoning before and after the drill. Here again the drilled 
group did better, making a gain of 6,3%, while the undrilled group 
gained only 3.0%. This last factor is interesting in the light of 
the small amount of connection between fundamentals and arith- 
metical reasoning pointed out above as well as the small amount 
of transfer of one arithmetical process to another (Chapter XIV). 
Since the improvement in reasoning, which had not been drilled 
at all was almost exactly the same proportionately as the processes 
which were drilled, it suggests that the drill had a. tonic eScct 
upon the remainder of each recitation period following the drill, to 
which much of its value was due. 

In order to discover the permanency of the effects of drill, Brown 
tested both groups once more after a twelve-weeks vacation and 
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found that the drilled group was also superior in retention, having 
lost .2% while the undrillcd group had lost 2.29%. 

Tlie same experiment was repeated by F, M. Phillips. He had 
69 children for subjects and gave to one group drill in fundamentals 
and in reasoning, both oral and written, for eight weeks. Neither 
teachers nor students knew the purpose of the tests. He found 
that, "The improvement in fundamentals of the combined drill 
groups was 15% greater than that of the non-drill groups. In 
reasoning, the drill groups improved 50% more than the non-drill 
groups. . . . The greatest gains were made in the sixth grade and 
the least in the e^hth." Almost all the gain on fundamentals 
was in multiphcation. 

Mary A. Kerr under the direction of Haggerty reported an 
experiment carried on for six weeks at Bloomington, Indiana, on 
the effects of five minutes of drill in addition at the beginning of 
each class period. The drill was begun by adding five three-place 
numbers per column, which were gradually increased to nine three- 
place numbers per column. Four hundred and twenty-three chU- 
dren took the drill. Table 118 shows the average performance on 
the Courtis tests, Series B, before the drill began and at its con- 
du^on in June and, for comparison, the May scores of the best 
twenty Indiana cities for the previous year. 
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The decided advance in each grade and the great superiority to 
the best twenty Indiana cities in each test bears eloquent testimony 
to the value of drill in addition fundamentals. 

Supt. Herman Wimmer of Rochelle, Illinois, conducted a series 
of comparative experiments on the effects of drill in arithmetic 
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under various conditions. Each experiment lasted six weeks. The 
time spent in drill was in all cases subtracted from the regular 
class time in arithmetic. The Courtis tests, Series A, were given 
before and after each experiment. In Experiment I, tlie drill group 
was rather miscellaneous, grade 5 being drilled five minutes per 
day (probably in fundamentals, though it is impossible to tell 
from Wimmer's account), grade 6E five minutes per day, three- 
fifths on reasoning and two-fifths on fundamentals, grade 6W 
fifteen minutes in a single period per week on reasoning and funda- 
mentals in the same ratio as 6E. In Experiment II, two sections 
of the sixth grade, which had equal ability as shown by tests, were 
drilled five minutes daily, one for speed and the other for accuracy. 
In Experiment III, the seventh grade was drilled five minutes 
daily on reasoning, while the eighth grade was drilled five minutes 
daily on fundamentals. The results of all three experiments are 
shown by percentages of gain in Table 119. As in the previous 
experiments, drill as such is shown to have a decided value though 
much more for reasoning than for fundamentals, the advantage of 
the drilled groups being 32.7% and 4.4%, respectively. In Ex- 
perimeiTt II, drill for speed is seen to have a distinct advantage 
over drill for accuracy. Here the gain is considerably more in the 
fundamentals than in reasoning. In Experiment III, we find that 
the class drilled on reasoning gained very largely in reasoning 
alone, while the other class trained in fundamentals gained almost 
exclusively in fundamentals. This presents a contrast to Brown's 
experiment where, it will be remembered, drill in fundamentals 
showed as much gain in reasoning as in fundamentals themselves. 
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(S) Th« Optimum Distribution of Drill. A number, of experi- 
ments have been conducted to determine the most ecodomiod 
distribution of time, that is, the most economical duration of drill 
periods in arithmetic. T, J, Kirby carried out such experiments 
on a large scale for both addition and division. He used special 
blanks for the practice in both experiments. In addition funda- 
mentals there was a beginning and a final test each of fifteen 
minutes. Between these periods forty-five minutes of drill were 
variously distributed. The following table shows the distribution 
of the periods, the median initial ability of each group in examples 
correct, and the gross gains as measured by three different methods 
of calculation. Seven himdred and thirty-two fourth-grade children 
were used as subjects. 
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When accurate correction had been made for differences in 
initial ability, tlic gains were then in proportion 100, 121, loi, and 
146 J4 respectively. There was no very distinct tendency observ- 
able here except that the short periods of two minutes yielded a 
distinct advantage over the rest. Unfortunately for the consist- 
ency of these results the next shortest period (6 min.) yielded 
nearly the least gain of all. 

The same general plan was followed by Kirby in the experiment 
on division. Six hundred and six children from the second half 
of grade three and the first half of grade four were used. The 
following table shows in detail the various distributions of the 
drill ti^ether with the results by each method. 
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When inequalities of initial ability had been removed, the gains 
were found to be in the proportion of 100, Jio}4, and 177. Thus 
we find here very consistent and decided advantage in favor of the 
shorter drill periods. Unfortunately in each of these experiments 
it is impossible to tell how much of the gain in the shorter practice 
periods was due to spontaneous practice outside the class. It is 
needless to say, that the children were not pennitted to take any 
of the practice cards away from the class, 

Kirby's experiments as a whole both in addition and division 
showed great improvement. Addition with a practice period of 
60 minutes yielded an improvement of 48%, while division with 
a practice period of 50 minutes yielded an improvement of 75%. 
Accuracy was not disturbed in addition, but in division it improved 
3.6%. 

Kirby also investigated the permanence of the unprovement 
resulting from the drill. He found that from June to September 
fourth-grade children lost 17% of the ability possessed in June and 
required 58% as much time to regain the efficiency which they pos- 
sessed the preceding year. In division there was a loss of 21%. 
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It required 60% as much time to recover the preceding year's 
efficiency. 

Hahn and Ilionidike repeated the addition part of Early's 
experiment. Each grade was divided into two sections, section B 
receiving periods exactly half as long as section A. All received 
a total of 90 minutes of drill, which was preceded and followed by 
a 15-minute test as in Kirby's investigation. Table 133 shows 
the distribution of drill for the various groups, the initial ability, 
the gain, and the advantage of group A according to two different 
methods of scoring the results. 
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There is no clearly defined advantage for either the long or the 
short period as was the case with Kirby's experiment on drill in 
adding. What little tendency there is, however, ts in favor of the 
longer periods. 

Superintendent Wimmer, in connection with his drill experiments 
previously reported, also investigated the problem of economy of 
long and short periods of practice. The drill, three-fifths on rea- 
soning and two-fifths on fundamentals, was given to one group 
for five minutes at the beginning of each class period. The other 
group received one 15-minute period per week. Drill lasted for 
six weeks. The results are shown in the following table. They 
are distinctly in favor of the longer drill period de^ite the fact that 
only three-fifths as much time was spent by this method. 
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TABLE 1*3 
After Wimmer 
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TTus is particularly the case with reasonmg. The rather slight 
advantage of the long periods on fundamentals in connection with 
the uncert^n indications of Hahn and Thomdike's results and 
the opposite findmg of Kirby suggests that there is little or no 
advantage in the distribution of time in arithmetical drill on fun- 
damentals but that the longer periods are more favorable for drill 
in reasoning. 

(7) Special or Economical Metbods of Drill. A number of 
qiedal methods of giving drill in arithmetic have been advocated 
and used. That of Studebaker has already been noticed. Courtis 
has also published practice pads for drill purposes. Flora Wilbur 
undertook to determine experimentally the value of this kind of 
drill at the Fort Wayne, Indiana, training school. Two classes 
of 14 children each were divided each into two groups of equal 
ability on the ba^ of the Courtis tests. Series B. One section 
of the fifth grade received four and one-half minutes of drill with 
the pads at the beginning of each class p>eriod, and one section 
of the sixth grade received similar drill for four minutes. The 
remaining sections received the regular class work. The experi- 
ment lasted from September to May. The results are shown in 
percentages of gain in the following table. The drill was dearly 
of value in both grades and in all four processes. 
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Diviaon and multiplication profited most and addition least, 
as is usual in such experiments. The real question remains, how- 
ever: Is drill with the Courtis practice pad more or less efficient 
than drill as ordinarily given? 

Kirkpatrick performed two comparative experiments to de- 
termine the relative economy of various methods of memorizing 
multiplication tables. His subjects were twenty normal school 
men, divided into groups of equal ability. As these subjects knew 
the ordinary tables, he had them learn the products of 7 multiplied 
by all the prime numbers between 17 and 53. One group simply 
memorized the table by rote for the first five days, then spent the 
periods of the next five days in writing down the answers on a 
blank with a card containing the table before them for reference. 
The other section spent the periods of all ten days working on 
the blank with the table for reference. The time consumed during 
the five days of memorizing was aboUt an hour, A test at the end 
of the experiment showed that, in a period of two minutes, the 
practiced group put down 46.2 answers while the memorizing 
group put down 40.9, thus showing a distinct advantage for the 
practiced group, 

A second experiment was performed with two groups of normal 
school students of equal ability, twenty-five in each group. One 
group practiced with the keys and blanks as in the first experiment 
while the other group sp>ent the same amount of time multiplying 
out the products as needed. The experiment extended over eight 
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da3's. When tested at the end of the experiment, those using the 
key put down 25.4 answers in two minutes, while the computers 
wrote down 44.3 examples, showing a decided advantage for the 
computation method. He concludes that tables should be learned 
by use rather than by memorizing. 

Coniad and Arps ('16) investigated the effect of suppressing artic- 
ulatory movements upon the effect of drill in rapid adding. They 
divided sixty-four high school students into equal groups of equal 
ability. The students were then given eight [>eriods of drill in 
rapid addition of columns. The pupils in one group were per- 
mitted to add in their ordinary way which involved a great deal 
of articulation or inner speech. The other group was cautioned 
repeatedly and emphatically to "think results only." The former 
was called the tr^ilional method and the latter the economical 
method. The percentages of gain by the two methods were as 
follows: 

The traditional method gained in attempts 8.5% and in rights 
2.5%. The economical method gained in attempts 34.4% and in 
rights 30.9%. This gave an advantage in favor of the economical 
method of 25% in attempts and of 33.4% in rights. These results 
came out almost startlingly in favor of "thinking results only." 
The evil effects of articulation and lip movements have been no- 
ticed in connection with reading (page 287). It is probable that 
the cause is the same in both cases. 

P. B. Ballard investigated the comparative efficiency of the 
"equal addition" method and the "decomposition" method in 
subtraction. 

"In the equal addition method the compensation is made — accounts 
are squared — at the veiy first number dealt with after the minuend has 
been disturbed. In subtracting 37 from &$, after taking 7 from 15 the 
disturbed relationship of difference between minuend and subtrahend is 
immediately testorcd by increasing the 3 tens to 4 tens. In the method 
of decomposition, however, it is the 8, the second figure dealt with, that 
has to be changed to restore the balance. If the minuend figure is zero, 
the balancing of accounts is still longer deferred." 

Ballard gave tests in fundamentals to 71 English schools of 
which 23 had been taught subtraction by the method of equal 
addition while the rest had been taught it by the method of de- 
a>mposition. While there was little difference in the average ability 
of the two groups in the other three fundamental operations. 
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there was a very striking superiority in the sa>re for subtraction 
of the equal addition group. At 13 years of age it amounted 
to over 10% and at earlier ages it amounted to over 40%. (See 
Figure 84.) Inasmuch as the decomposition, or less efficient 
method, is the one in general use in this country, it is evident 
that this matter deserves careful attention. 
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Mead and Sears performed two experiments in comparative 
economy of methods in arithmetic. The first was to compare the 
efficiency of the ordinary "take away" method of subtraction 
which involves the learning of an entire subtraction table, as 
compared with "addition" subtraction which permits the use of 
the addition table, thus saving the learning of an entire table. 
In the first the formula is "8 minus 3 equals what?", in the second, 
"2 plus what equab 8?" Two second-grade classes of E^proxi- 
mately equal median ability as indicated by the Courtis tests were 
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taught subtraction by the respective methods thirty minutes per 
day for four months, all other factors being equalized as fully as pos- 
sible. Tests given periodically throughout the experiment showed 
that at the outset the addition method was superior but the " take 
avay" method gradually overtook it until at the end of the four 
months the "take away" method was superior by 4.5 points which 
was nearly one-third of the final median score made by the addition 
group. This difference disappeared, however, when both groups 
were tested on longer examples. 

The second experiment was to compare the multiplicative 
method of division. The formula of the first is, "Five into twenty 
how many times?", that of the latter, "Five times what equals 
twenty?" Two third-grade classes were used as subjects in this 
experiment. Other conditions were similar to the experiment on 
addition. In this experiment, the final test on combinations 
revealed the fact that the multiplicative class stood 4.3 points 
above the "into" class, which was about one-fifth of the final 
score of the "into" class. This difference disappeared, however, 
when the class was tested on longer examples just as that in ad- 
dition noted above. 

J, A. Drushel investigated the relative efficiency of two methods 
of determining the position of the decimal point of the quotient in 
the division of decimals. Tlie rule of method A, the older one, is: 
"There are as many places in the quotient as those in the dividend 
exceed those in the divisor." The rule of method B, the newer of 
the two, is: "First render the divisor an integer by multiplying 
both dividend and divisor by 10 or some power of ten. Then 
proceed as with integral divisors." A short test in division of 
decimals was given to 576 freshmen at Harris Teachers' College. 
Of these, 507 had studied division of decimals by method A, while 
69 had studied it by method B. The results show that the stu- 
dents taught by method A had the very low accuracy of 66% in 
placing the points, while those taught by method B liad the very 
excellent accuracy of 99%. If future investigations confirm these 
results, method B should be generally adopted. 

(8) Speed vs. Accnracy. Thomdike investigated the relation 
between q>eed and accuracy in simple addition. Six hundred and 
seventy-one students were tested apparently on two different occa- 
sions in a class experiment in adding columns of nine digits. The 
subjects were then grouped according to speed as shown by the 
following table: 
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TABLE las. After Thomdike ('15) 
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With a decrease in the rate of additions there is a steady increase 
in the number of errors per 1,000 additions, Thomdike concludes 
" that the sort of individual who is quick in adding is more accurate 
also than the one who is slow." 

(9) Limits of Attainment. Since there is general agreemratt 
that the fundamental number combinations should become auto- 
matic association processes, it is pertinent to ask, how high a 
degree of skill should be developed in pupils? This question is 
similar to the one discussed in connection with quality of hand- 
writing. It is reasonable to maintain that it is probably uneco- 
nomical to attempt to develop a degree of speed beyond a certain 
point. 

How great speed is practically necessary or worth while? Obvi- 
ously the school may devote relatively too much attention to the 
development of speed in the four fundamental operations at too 
great a cost of time. It would, therefore, be important to know 
what degree of proficiency is needed for the practical affairs of life. 
An investigation of the problem is needed. 

(10) Errors. The detection and classification of errors and the 
discovery of the frequency with which they occur are highly useful 
facts in any school subject because such information will help to 
make instruction specific. It will indicate the particular points 
at which drill should be directed. 

Howell made an analysis of the mistakes in division occurring 
in the Courtis tests as applied to the pupils in his school He 
found the following rubrics of errors: 
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"i. Making the quotient figure the same as the divisor, 

(a) When a difference of only one cicists between the divisor and 

quotient; 

(b) When the quotient is conunonly used as the divisor of the 

given dividend. 
" 2. Making some factor (other than the divisor), commonly used as 
the divisor of a. given dividend, the quotient %ure. 

"3. When dividing a digit by itself, making the quotient figure the 

"4. When dividing a digit by itself, making the quotient figure sera. 

" s. When dividing by one, making the quotient one. 

"6. When the dividend is zero, making the quotient the same as the 
divisor. 

"7. Pupils whose associations are as yet feeble or become so through 
fatigue or distraction are commonly observed to resort to rmming up the 
table. 

"They frequently miss count and get a quotient figure one removed 
(say) from the right one. 

"8. Making one of the quotient figures the quotient. 

"g. Substituting multiplication for division. 

'*io. Unclassified." 

The frequency with which the diSerent types of errors occurred 
is shown in Table 126. 

TABLE 136. After Howdl 
Showing the number of mistakes in the division tables falling into each class 
GiADE Kinds or Mistaee; Totai Misuees 



Total 57 49 13 181 39 34 91 16 11 135 *'6 

From this table it appears that certain types of error occur 
much more frequently than others. For example, Error No. 4, 
"when dividing a digit by itself, making the quotient figure zero," 
occurs 181 times; whereas Error Nos. 3 and 9 occur only 12 times 
each. More extensive studies of this sort are much needed. Learn- 
ing in any school subject is apt to be more economical the more 
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specifically the learners' attention may be directed to the particular 
processes to be exercised. 

A. S. Gist tabulated the errors in subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of 8i2 arithmetic test papers from ax schools in 
Seattle. Table 127 shows the percentage of different types of errors 
separately for each of the three processes and for each of the grades 
from 4 to 8. It is noticeable that the greatest difficulty was pre- 
sented in subtraction by borrowing, in multipUcation by the 
tables and in division by the remainder. For the most part the 
proportions of the various errors are fairly constant iicaa year to 
year. 

Besides the prevalence of the general type of errors noted above, 
the relative difficulty of the various elementaiy combinations is 
a matter of much practical importance. C. L. Phelps attempted 
to determine this for the addition combinations by finding the 
percentage of errors made on each of the 55 addition combinations 
of the Courtis tests in 5,950 papers made by repeatedly testing 
238 eighth-grade children. These results are shown in detail in 
Table 128. There is a dear relation between the per cent of errors 
and the size of the total resulting from the combination. The 
writer computed the correlation between the two by Spearman's 
rank method and found a coefficient of .57. The relation is shown 
in detail by the curve of Figure 76. For the most part the odd 
and especially the prime numbers are more difficult than the even 
numbers adjacent to them. While there is seen to be a fairly 
steady rise up to 10, there is an abrupt increase at the beginning 
of the teens which continues as far as the investigation extends. 



TABLE 117 

The per cent of each type of error in the exam[^es of subtractEon, multiplica- 
tion, and division respectively from the 8ii papers from six schools in 

Seattle. (After Gist ('17).) 

GuDE 4tb 5th Ah Ttr Sih 

Subtracti<»i: 

Borrowing 54 56 s* 5' SS 

Combinations 36 jS 45 44 41 

Omis^ons '...-,--..'' .,..-..,. 3 i 2 3 i 

Reversions i » ^ o o 

7-o.o,etc S 3 }4 o o 

Left-hand digit « 9 3 
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TABLE i27~Ct>ntinued 

4TH sTfl 6Ta TH Sia 

MultipUcatioa : 

Tables 79 73 73 77 75 

AdditicHi 18 20 11 tg 10 

Cipher in multiplier 1.5 6 5 4 5 

Diviaon: 

Remainder too large 34 jg 37 19 10 

Multiplication aa 15 19 37 33 

Subtraction II 14 18 25 13 

Last remainder o, and o in dividend .. . 7 ij 19 7 11 

Multiplicand larger than dividend 7 4 i i i 

Failure to bring down a1! of dividend . . 7 4 3 o 6 

Failure to bring down correct digit . . . . i i 4 4 6 
Failure to place all of quotient in quo. .71133 

Cipher in quotient, as 908— 98 37847 

A somewhat similar investigation was carried out by Holloway. 
He tabulated the number of errors made on each of the addition 
combinations by 1,065 third-grade children. His results are given 
in Table 128 in the order of the number of errors, parallel to those 
of Phelps. While there is considerable agreement between the two 
Studies as to the relative difficulty of the various combinations, 
there are also rather striking disagreements. How much these 
differences are due to the stress which had been put upon the 
various combinations in the teaching of the children cannot be 
determined. The latter defect is much less likely in Holloway's 
results because of his much wider range of subjects. 

Holloway also tabulated the errors in the multiplication com- 
binations in the test papers of 1,215 third-grade children. They 
are given in detail in Table 139. 
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Table showing the relative difficulty of the various addiUon o 
the third and eighth grades respectively 





JitD Cbadb Sub- no 




JECIS.-HOU*. 


9+8 


9S 


9 + 7 


90 


9 + 6 


81 


8 + 7 


69 


8 + S 


68 


8 + 6 


66 


7+S 


56 


9+4 


51 


7 +6 


SO 


9 + S 


49 


7 +4 


48 


9+J 


43 


8+3 


41 


8+8 


37 


8+4 


37 


7 +3 


37 


6+4 


34 


6+S 


3* 



6+6 

S+4 
6+3 



60 . 


4+3 


30 


3 + ' 




6+1 


04 


I +1 


H 


4 + 1 




9 + a 


S6 


S + r 


5° 


4 + 1 


95 


5 +3 


SS 


9 + 1 


94 


8 + 1 


98 


5 +5 


38 


I + a 




4+4 


69 


3+3 


37 


9+S 


30 


+ 5 


31 


0+0 
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e showing the order of difficulty as determined by the number of ei 
of i,:i5 third grade children at end of year. After Fhelps. 





735 


11X9 


...181 


5X4 






6SS 


7 XS 


...r8i 


6 Xi 






638 


9X3 


...169 


S X3 






54» 


9X5 


...168 


n X a 






460 


II X 8 


. .167 


» Xi 






4SS 


8X3 


...iSi 


9Xa 






438 


II X 6 


...144 


10 X 3 






43S 


6X5 


..-.38 


7 Xa 






425 


I. X7 


■■-137 


S Xs 






42J 


8 XS 


...137 


4X2 






417 


6X4 


. .133 


10X4 






390 


6X6 


...129 


10 Xa 






36. 


11 Xs 


...113 


11 X I 






361 


6 X3 




4X1 








II X3 


■■99 


3X. 






191 


10 X 9 


... 94 


5 Xa 






=8s 


10 X 7 


... 86 


3 X3 






371 


w X8 


... 85 


9 Xi 






168 


12 X 2 


...81 


3 Xa 






163 


10 X 6 


...79 


9X1 






350 


4X4 


... 78 


6 XI 






141 


4 X3 


... 76 


la Xi 






»3S 


7 X3 


...71 


S Xi 






191 


10 X 5 


...58 


a X 1 






>83 


8 Xa 


... 58 


a Xa 










8 Xi 












10 XI 
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Psychological Fkocesses in Ijearking History 

It is more difficult, at least more uncertain, to make an analysis 
of the psychological processes concerned in the learning of history 
than it is in case of most of the subjects treated thus far, for the 
reason that teachers are not as fully agreed as to what is to be 
learned in history. In general there are two extreme views: One 
would hold that the learning of history means the learning of the 
main facts — names, dates and events — of the human race; while 
the other would hold that history means the acquisition of ability 
to interpret the significance of human events. In their most ex- 
treme forms the two views would be a memorizing of isolated 
facts versus an interpretation of facts with little emphasis on 
facts. Probably no one holds either of these extreme positions and 
the distinction is useful only for analytical purposes since the 
psychological processes involved in learning history would be 
quite different in these two modes of approaching the subject. 
Those who stress the interpretational aspect of history would 
stress the conception that the purpose of histoiy in the public 
schools is training for citizenship or the develf^ment of patriotism. 

Let us assume for our present analysis that the obvious aim of 
what is to be learned or acquired in history is facts of the events ' 
of human beings and the connections among these facts — a view 
to which probably every one could agree. What are the psycho- 
logical functions concerned in acquiring and connecting historical 
facts? Let us take as a concrete instance a given historical event 
and see what mental operations are necessary to grasp, interpret 
and remember it. Let us take the statement that Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492. The psychological processes involved 
or assumed in learning and grasping this statement would be 
substantially as follows: To begin with, it would involve all the 
steps enumerated in the analysis of the reading process, or of the 
process involved in understanding spoken language when the facts 
are heard instead of read, since practically all history is learned 
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through reading. The chief difference would be in the emphasis 
and elaboration of some of the steps. Taking the factors as enu- 
merated in Chapter XVI, the main difference between ordinary 
reading and learning history would be in step (6): "The establish- 
ii^ or arousal of association processes whereby the incoming im- 
pulses are interpreted." These specific processes of association 
and interpretation over and above ordinary reading, necessary for 
grasping a historical statement are as follows: 

(i) A mental picturing or conceiving of the persons, actions, 
localities and objects, concerned in the event. 

(2) A mental picturing or conceiving of points and locations in 
time. 

(3) Processes (i) and (a) applied to events preceding the one in 
question, 

(4) Processes (i) and {2) applied to events succeeding the one 
in question. 

(5) A judgment concerning the internal motives of the persons 
and the external conditions that led to the event. 

(6) A judgment concerning the effect of the event upon the 
motives of the persons and environmental conditions involved in 
succeeding events. 

(7) A remembering of the mental processes in steps (i) to (6), 
in so far as a permanent memory of them is considered important. 

Steps (1) to (4) use primarily the imagination, steps (5) and (6) 
judgment and reasoning, and step {7) memory. 

Thus the grasping, interpreting, and remembering of the state- 
ment that Columbus discovered America in 1492 would mean, (i) 
An imaginii^ or conceiving of Columbus as a person, his asso- 
ciates, ^ps, water, the voyage and landing on new soil; (2) an 
imagining or conceiving of the time so as to give a notion of how 
long ago 1492 was; (3} and (4) a similar procedure with events 
coming before and after this particular one, such as Columbus's 
interview at the court of Queen Isabella of Spain, the need for 
another route to India, succeeding voyages, settlement of the new 
country, and the like; (5) and (6) judgments concerning the effect 
of the preceding events in bringing about the particular event 
under consideration, and judgments concerning the effect of the 
latter in bringing about later events; and {7) a repetition of the 
learning of the fact with its connections to fix it in mind. 
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Mbasttreiient 0? Attainhent m Histoby 

The difficulties that beset any endeavor to devise an objective 
and geoeraily acceptable method of measuring attainment in 
history are very great for the reason that historians differ very 
widely in the selection, emphasis and interpretation of facts and 
in the manner of stating the facts; and also for the reason that 
teachers as well as texts differ in the relative emphasb on the learn- 
ing and remembering of facts as compared with their interpreta- 
tion. The author has prepared a plan with the aim of meeting 
these difficulties as far as possible so as to secure a test that could 
be used fairly wherever American history is taught; it is necessary 
to exercise much care in selecting the right material for testing 
purposes. The scheme finally carried out was as follows: Five 
widely used text-books in American History were carefully com- 
pared and all facts and interpretations given m all five were selected 
and formulated into statements or sentences. This gave a total 
of 278 statements — a remarkably small body of facts common to 
five texts. These statements were then made into a mutilated 
text or completion test. Certain important words or phrases were 
omitted which are to be supplied by the pupils doing the test. The 
entire 278 statements would be too long as a single test. Hence 
they were split up intp four parallel sets, each containing 69 or 70 
statements, by taking for the first set, statements numbere (i), 
(s), etc.; for the second set, numbers (2), (6), etc.; these four tests 
may be used interchangeably at different times in testing a class. 
Direct comparisons and measurements of progress can thereby 
be made. The score of a pupil is the number of omitted parts 
correcUy supplied. The following statements serve to illustrate 
the nature of the resulting test. They are the first ten statements 
of the first test. 



1. discovered America in 1492. 

2. Jdm Cabot exploring for the— — - — ■ — — - — in 149; 

1 the coast and claimed the country for- 



— sailed around the globe in IS19-1S21 
— discovered the Mississippi River in 1541. 



S, Two expeditions sent out by to settle Vir- 
ginia in 1585 and 1587 respectively, failed. 

6. was governor of Virginia after Delaware 
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7- in service of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, explored the river in 1609. 

8, was Governor oE the Dominioo of New Eng- 
land, which was composed of (i) (2) 



9. John Winthrop came to America in 1630 and settled ' 

10. New Hampshire was founded in . 

The foUowing are the average scores for the ends of the different 
grades obtained from approxiinately 3,000 pupils: 

Grade 6 7 8 H. S. 

Scores 7 ao 38 38 

Individual differences and overlapping of successive grades as 
shown in Figure 22 are enormously wide. In a certain eighth grade 
composed of thirty-six pupils, the best pupil made a score of 102 
and the poorest a score of 4. The differences among various schools 
are indicated in Table 130, Very wide differences exist, which are 
probably due chiefly to differences in methods of teaching. Thus 
the best eighth grade made a score of 66 and the lowest one a 
score of 19. Even in the same school system the differences among 
schools may be very wide. For example, in city N, the best eighth 
grade averaged 52 and the poorest 19. Another striking observa- 
tion is the fact that the average attainment of the high school 
pupils is no better than that of the eighth grade. Apparently the 
pupils releam in the high-school course in American history about 
as much as they forgot during the intervening two or three years 
since they left the eighth grade. This does not necessarily mean 
that American history in the high school is useless since the re- 
leaming will help to guard against further loss. More extensive 
tests are needed on this point. 

Striking sex differences in knowledge of history have been re- 
vealed by such a test as the one here described. The median scores 
for boys and girls in the writer's test were as follows: 



Ndhbei Median Scou 

mgh School 47 41 

8th grade iS3 45 

7th grade 94 H 
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Bell and McCollum applied a history test to i ,500 pupils and fouad 
similar differences. The boys in the elementary schools did 28% 
better and in the high schools 31% better than the girls. This 
superiority on the part of the boys may be due to their greater 
interest in battles which in turn may be due to the greater strength 
of the fighting instinct 

TABLE 130 
Sa>ies in the writer's American Hbtory Test, Series A 

GuDE T 8 H. S. 

City A — 66 35 

" B ~ 30 — 

" C — 32 48 

" D, School I — 22 — 



G, School I . 



J.. 



N School I 



Economic Methods in the Learning and Teaching of History 

Experimental work that has been done up to the present time in 
the psychology and pedagogy of school subjects has been confined 
almost entirely to the subjects thus far considered. Yet the prob- 
lems and factors entering into such a subject as history are exceed- 
ingly intricate and as much worth while and for the most part as 
capable of experimental determination as most of the problems in 
the other subjects. The discussion of factors and conditions 
aflecting the most economic procedure in history will, therefore. 
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have to be limited to a few suggestions and beginnings in experi- 
mental work. The problem for the future will consist in deteimin- 
ing the factors which promote or retard the elements enumerated 
in the first section of this chapter. Economic procedure in learning 
history resolves itself into discovering the most favorable means 
of, and a measurement of their actual effects in, grasping, imagin- 
ing, judging and remembering the important events of the human 
race. 

(i) By what means may the imagining or conceiving of a given 
event be brought about most effectively? Numerous devices are 
employed to as^t the imagination, such as pictures, dramatiza- 
tions, pageants, etc. These are probably used with profit but no 
one has ever determined to what extent they actually contribute, 
or whether they contribute at all to the better understanding of 
the event, or how much time devoted to dramatization, for ex- 
ample, is worth the returns it may bring. Experimental work 
should obviously be undertaken. Dramas and pageants may be 
easily overdone and may often deal with unimportant phases of 
the persons or events concerned. 

(2) By what method may the imagining or conceiving of a given 
event in time with respect to other events be accomplished? Ori- 
entation in time is a very complex psychological process and prob- 
ably develops rather gradually through the years of a child's 
experience. It probably develops from the immediate perceptions 
of changes in the child's environment to the gradual extension to 
longer historical periods wliich are not directly perceived but are 
thou^t of in symbolic form. Thus the writer pictures different 
periods and points in histoiy in spatial terms by imagining a hori- 
zontal line about three feet in length extending from a point, which 
represents the present, toward the left, that is back to the past 
The discovery of America is located about four inches to the left 
from the beginning point, the birth of Christ about a foot and a 
half to the left, and so forth for. other approximate locations in 
time. As a mere opinion, the writer beUeves that it would be 
advantageous to introduce the pupil to the study of history by 
giving a bird's-eye view over long stretches of time, as this would 
probably aid the imagination in conceiving time. Historians 
usually object rather strenuously to this method of introducing or 
teaching history. Psychologically, it would seem easier to imagine 
long periods of time and the relative location of events in them by 
viewing all history pretty much at a glance, and by giving then 
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more and more detaUed consideration to each period. But this 
again is a problem requiring experimental determination. 

(3) How may judgments about the personal motives of histori- 
cal figures and causal relations among events be best developed? 
Nobody knows. All we can say is to encourage the making of 
such judgments and interpretations according to the best insight 
of the pupil and then to check them up with those of competent 
historians. 

(4) What are the most effective methods of remembering his- 
torical events? In spite of the extensive experimental work in the 
field of memory, there is very little in the way of concrete advice 
that can be given to a pupil to assist tiim at this point. The f<d- 
lowing, partly general and partly specific, suggestions may be 
given. These have been corroborated by experimental data and 
have been stated in Chapter XII on How to Study, and in Chapter 
XVI on Reading, and will, therefore, be only mentioned here. 

a. Thoroughly understand the facts you wish to remember. 

b. Systematize the facts to be remembered. 

c. Look for the essentials. 

d. Recall, after every paragraph or two, the essential ideas read. 

e. At longer intervals, re-thhik or review the essential ideas 
again. 

f. Develop your own special means, associative links, or schemes 
for remembering certain facts. Systems of memory such as that 
developed by Loisette for remembering, for example, the names of 
the Presidents of the United States, consist in estabUsbing certain 
associations of similarity in sound between certain parts of the 
successive names, as shown in the following illustration: 

George WasbingTON In. "Ton" and "John" make a feirly good 

JOHN Adams In. by sound. 

JOHN Adams In, "John" and "Thom" (the "h" is silent 

THOMas Jefferson in both names) make an IN. by sound, 

imperfect but adequate if noticed. 

Thomas JeSerSON In. Both names tenninating with the same 

James MadiSON syllable, "son," makes a clear case of In. 

by sound and spelling. 

JAMES Madison In. This pair of names furnishes an example 

JAMES Monroe of perfect In. by sound and spelling in 

the Christian names. 
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James MONroe In. "Mon" and "John" give us a good In. 

JOHN Q. Adams by sound. 

JOHN Q. Adams In. "Jack" is a nickname for- John — a case 

Andrew JACKson of Synonymous In. 

Etc. (Ldsette, p. 36.) 

The main objection to such a plan is its artificialty. The chief 
advantage is that it does (Ba.w specific attention to the facts to be 
remembered; but everyone can develop his own special links or 
clues for retaining facts with which he has difficulty. These are 
likely to be more natural, more serviceable and more permanent 
than artificial ones forced upon the learner from the outside. The 
main point is that each one should attempt to establish such clues 
which will usually result in discovering useful associative Unks and 
at the same time force attention upon the facts to be retained. 

(5) Another very important problem in the economy of learning 
history is the question of essential material. What should the 
child really be expected to master? What facts, names and dates 
should he actually learn? What interpretations should he be led 
to make and acquire? In general there has been a distinct shift 
from r^arding history as a chronicle of wars to regarding history 
as a tracuig of the development of poUtical, industrial and social 
institutions. In recent years, various committees have been at 
work to decide upon a body of minimum essentials. Tlius the 
committees of Iowa and Minnesota have made the following sug- 
gestions as summarized by Betts ('17): 

"Wars. Limit the study of wars to their remote and immediate 
causes; their general geography; resources and problems of nations in- 
volved; general plan of miKtary operations; a few critical battles; im- 
portant leaders; what the war settled, and the after effects; cost in mtti 
and treasure. This plan will reduce the war phase of history study by 
more than half. 

"Eliminate the detailed study of battles except: Battle of Quebec; 
Lexington and Concord; Bunker Hill; Saratoga; Yorktown; Lake Erie; 
Merrimac and Monitor; Gettysburg; Vicksburg; Manila. 

"Dates. Limit the memorizing of dates to events of central impor- 
tance like the following: i492,thediscoveryof America; 1607, settlement 
of Jamestown; 1619, slavery introduced; i6zo, Pilgrims land at Plymouth; 
1643, confederation of colonies; 1775, Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
Hill; 1776, Declaration of Independence; 1781, Comwallis surrenders; 
1789, First Congress; 1793, Whitney's cotton gin; 1803, Louisiana Put- 
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chase; 1807, Fulton's steamboat; 1812, war with England; iSao, Missouri 
Compromise; 1813, Monroe Doctrine; i8j6, first railroad; 1844, first 
telegraph; 1846, sewing-machine invented; 1845, first reaper; 1846- 
1848, Mexican War; 1861, secession and Civil War; 1863, Emancipation 
Proclamation'; Gettysburg, Vicksburg; 1866, Atlantic cable; 1876, first 
telqihone, 1878, electric light invented; 1898, war with Spain; 1903, 
first wireless across Atlantic; 1914, worid war in Europe. 

"Other omissions. Detailed provisions of various tarifF acts (but the 
meaning of tariff should be understood); details of political campaigns 
except Jefferson's, Jackson's, Lincoln's and any current campaign in 
progress; critical study of poUtical party principles (but give broad 
distinctions between chief rival parties); financial panics except those of 
1837, 1873, 1893." (Pp. 271 and 27J.) 

Bagley ('15) has been engaged on working out a possible sden- 
tific plan for determining the relative emphasis upon various 
portions of history by discovering the frequency of reference to 
persons and events made in current maga^es and newspapers. 
He concludes that such a study is suggestive but doubts whether 
it may serve as a final criterion for determining the amount of 
time and emphasis to be given to various phases of history. 

Bagley and Rugg ('16) made a study of twenty-three text-books, 
published between 1S65 and 191 2, by comparing the amount of 
space given to various topics in each book, by detennining the 
shift in emphasis in the course of this period of time as measured 
by the space given to different topics, and by listing the topics and 
names included in all, or in a certain fraction of these texts. 

"(1) In so far as can be determined from the materials presented in 
the text-books, elementary American history as taught in the 7th and 8th 
grades has been and still is predominantly political and military hbtory. 

"{3) Within the past fifty years, the emphasis upon mili tary affairs 
as measured by the proportion of space devoted to wars has declined. In 
general, battles and campaigns are treated less in detail than was formerly 
the rule, while proportionately more ^ace is devoted to the causes and 
the results of the wars. The lessening emphasis upon details of the wars 
is first noticed in some of the text'-books published between 1881 and 
1888, and the tendency has been general and decided since that time. 

" (3) The later books give a perceptibly heavier emphasis to the facts 
of economic and industrial development than do the earlier books, al' 
though political development still constitutes the essential core of ele- 
mentary historical instruction. 

" (4) As regards the treatment of ^lecific eras or epochs, the principal 
increases in emphasis are to be noted in connection with: (a) the period 
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1783-181J (eq>ecially in the treatment of the so-called 'critical period' 
betwecQ tie close of the Revolution and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion); (b) the noQ-mihtary affairs of the period 1812-1861; and (c) Euro- 
pean events preceding and during the periods of discovery, exploration, 
and settlement. 

"(8) Numerous changes have taken place in the construction of ele- 
mentary teict-books in history during the past fifty years. The more 
important of these are: (a) a movement toward a simpler 'style' with 
larger emphasis upon clear statements of causal relationships: (b) the 
introduction and development of the 'problem' as a method of teaching 
history, and a consequent encouragement of 'judgment' as contrasted 
with rote memory, — of rational as contrasted with verbatim mastery; 
(c) a marked decline in the employment of imtginative pictures as illus- 
trations and an increase in the use of pictures that represent sincere at- 
tempts to portray actual conditions; (d) a marked decline in the use of 
anecdotal materials; (e) a larger and wider use of maps." (Pp. 56 and 
57.) 

Horn ('17) conducted an investigation after the maimer of 
Bagley's magazine-newspaper method by checking through 
twenty-seven recent books on current industrial, political and 
social problems, in order to ascertain the facts, persons and dates 
referred to and the frequency of reference. His general impression 
of this inquiry is stated thus; 

"This investigation has not attempted to answer the question as to 
the complete content of the course of study in history. Neither does it 
assert that the purpose of history is to throw light on modem social 
problems, or that this is even one of the chief purposes of studying history. 
Without regard to what the aims of teaching history are, this investiga- 
tion has been carried on to examine into the implications of one par- 
ticular assertion: namely, that history should render pupils more in- 
telligent with regard to modem conditions, problems and activities. If 
one assumes (i) that this is the function of history, (2) that the method of 
research here followed is satisfactory, and (3) that sufficient data have 
been collected, then there seems to be no escape from the condusion that 
the present elementary and high-school courses of study in history are 
in very serious need of reconstruction." (Hom, '17, p. i7r,) 
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CHAPTER XXII 

MARKS AS MEASURES OF SCHOOL WORK 

Importance of Harks. In order to determine the fruitfulness 
or wastefulness of methods of learning and teaching school sub- 
jects, it is necessary to evaluate the achievements of pupils as 
accurately as possible. Furthermore, the successful operation of 
a school demands an accounting of the work of its pupils. 

Marks have been the universal measures of school work. So 
many problems in the management of a school— credit, failure, 
promotion, retardation, elimination, graduation, honors, recom- 
mendations for positions, Indeed the entire scholastic machinery 
of a school — hinge upon the assignment of marks that it is highly 
imperative to examine in detail tlie value, accuracy and reliability 
of marks as well ^s to ascertain the possibihty of some sort of 
standardization of marks. 

Variations among Teachers and Schools in the Dlstribntion of 
Marks. The manner in which marks are distributed to pupils 
varies enormously from teacher to teacher and from school to 
school No one realized the seriousness of the situation until 
specific tabulations and comparisons were made. 

Meyer published the distribution of the marks assigned by 40 
different professors at the University of Missouri to their students 
during a period of five years as exhibited m Table 131. 
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DbUibudoD of the marks of 40 teachers in the University of Missouri for a 
period of five years. The numbers are the percentages receiving the 



Phllost^y. , 
Latin I 



Mathematics 1 40 31 16 

Economics 39 37 ig 

Greek 39 i6 34 

Latin H 36 40 19 

French 36 29 25 

Political Science 34 30 37 

Matliematics II 31 29 23 

German 1 30 29 20 

Psychdogy 1 30 36 24 

German 11 16 38 15 

Elocution 20 61 19 

Geology 33 4S 23 

History 1 14 53 27 

Zoology 1 21 45 38 

Psychology 11 19 47 29 

History of Art 25 40 30 

Bacteriology so 43 31 

Freehand Drawing . . . iS 47 25 

Chemistry 1 13 40 31 

English I It 41 30 

Astronomy 13 49 33 

History n 11 51 33 

Zoology n 34 37 31 

German m. 12 37 28 

Chemistry II 9 48 43 

Education 18 38 35 

Mathematic3 IH 19 36 26 

Mathematics IV 25 39 36 

PhyMology 30 33 40 

Anatomy 19 34 36 

Mathematics V 16 34 35 

Engineering 1 13 36 42 

Mechanical Drawing. . 18 29 41 

Mechanics 18 26 42 

Engineering U 16 26 46 

Chemistry III 1 11 60 

English II 9 S18 35 
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Similar tabulations have been published for Harvard Univeraty 
by Foster, Table 133 ; for the University of Wisconsin by Dearborn, 
Table 134; and for Cornell University by Finkelstein, Finkelstein 
('13) has shown the effect of the personal equation in the marks 
as^gned to the same students in a year course which was in charge 
of one teacher in the first semester and of another in the second 
semester. 

TABLE 131. After Finkelstein 

SruDEKis Feb Cent RiciiviHa the VAUOm Makes 

0-39 40-44 45-49 S0-S4 S5-S9 60-64 65-69 
ist semester ... 263 .4 -4 "3 4-S '9 >3-7 n-S 

ind semester . . 15? — — '-^ -8 »-5 »i-i 11-8 

Stddewis 

70-74 7S-79 80-84 85-89 90-94 9S-I00 Exempt 

ist semester, con .. . 263 16.7 'S-^ ^°-^ '^■4 57 -4 i»S 

andsemealer, con... 15; 10.5 136 9-8 33.9 3.8 — 37.7 

The instructor in the first semester exempted frtan the final 
examination 12.5% of the class, while the instructor in the second 
semester exempted 37.7%. The latter obviously graded very 
much higher than the fotmer. 
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TABLE 133. AfUr Foster {'11). 
Harvard College. Distribution of S^6g grades. Elemeotary Courses 

G«OOT 1 A% B% C% D% E% Ab».% Totai. 

AstroDon^ 16 13 45 19 6 1 69 

10 17 48 17 7 I 130 

Botany 11 38 38 14 2 7 tSj 



Cbemistiy. . 



Engineering. . 
Engineering. . 



Fine Arts 

Geolpgy 

Geology 

Gennan 

Government. . 
Grwk 

Hypene 

Matbemstics. . 
Pbilosapliy. . . 

Spanidi 

Zoalogy 
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Percentages of grades as^gned by 45 individual instructors in the Univeraty of 
Wisconsin to freshmen luid sophomores. After Deafbom ('10) 
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Phydcs and Chemistry: 
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Fig. 85.— Distribution of all grades in a high school. After Gray ('13, p. 66). 



These tables agree in showii^ extremely wide differences among 
teachers in the manner of giving marks. In the tabulation for the 
University of Missouri, one professor assigned the grade A to ss% 
of his students, and the grade F to only 2%, while another profes- 
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sor assigned the grade A to only i% of his students and the grade 
F to 28%. At Harvard, one professor gave the grade A to 35% 
and the grade E to 1%, while another professor gave A to 1% and 
E to 32% of his students. 

Tixt situation in high schools is substantially the same. Gray 
tabulated the marks assigned by all the teachers in eight high 



m 



d 



Ln 



/{/ ^ 



Fig. 86.— Distribuliraiof all grades in another high school. After Gray ('13, p. 67]. 
schoob. The distributions of two of these schools are shown in 
Figures 85 and 86. The one grades high and the other grades low. 
In one school the great mass of the pupils receive 85 to 100; in the 
other they receive 85 to 70, 

Table 135 shows the distribution of the grades by the different 
teachers in a high school of about 150 pupils. 
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TABLE 13S 

DistributHm of 8,490 grades by the different teachers in a hi^ sduxd during 
four years. (From a private report by Superintendent J. F. Waddell, 
Evansville, Wisconsin-) 

— 74 7S-*o 8i-«6 87-92 93-100 

English (r9r3-r9r4, 1914-1915). . 33% 39% 13% 12% 3% 

Engligh (i9r5-igr6) 15 J? =7 aS 6 

Latin and Gertnan 5 15 13 33 34 

Mathematics (19 13-19 r4) 22 31 iS si 8 

Matlieniatics (i9i4-i9'5) '3 ^7 ^4 t3 13 

MathanaticB (1915-1916) 5 n 15 28 40 

Histoiy {1913-1914) II 35 »* 33 9 

History (1914-1915; 1915-1916).. 10 iS 25 30 17 

Science (1913-1914) n 36 25 26 2 

Science {1914-1915; 1915-1916) , . 10 33 24 19 14 

iKanestic Science o 12 27 51 10 

Distribution of grades for the year after tbe above tabulation was made known 
to the teachers. Extreme variations are consderably reduced. 

Englisli (1916-1917) 6% 3»% »7% 37% 6% 

Latin and German (1916-1917) .. 9 35 21 29 15 

Mathematics (1916-1917) 5 20 28 37 20 

History (1916-1917) a 17 37 34 >o 

Science (rgid-rgi?) 5 16 33 22 14 

Domestic Science (r9i6-i9T7) . . . o lo 40 41 g 

Variatioii among Teachers in the Evaluation of flie Same School 
Products. A more direct and crucial method of examining the 
varia,tion3 of teachers' marks than the tabulation of the grades as 
distributed by different teachers is to measure experimentally the 
differences in the values assigned by different teadiers to the same 
pieces of worit. 

Starch and Elliott ('12 and '13) made a series of investigations 
in which two final examination papers in first-year-high-school 
English were graded by 142 Engli^ teachers in as many bi^ 
schools, one final examination p^>er in geometry was graded by 
118 teachers of mathematics, and one final examination paper in 
American history was graded by 70 teachers of history. The 
variations in these marks are shown in Figures 87, 88, 8q and 90. 
The diSerences are astounding; the marks for any given paper run 
practically over the entire range of the percentage scale ordinarily 
used. The marks of the first English paper run all the way from 
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64 to 98, of the second English paper from 50 to 9S. of the geometry 
paper from 38 to 9a, and of the history paper from 43 to 90. 



« J6 S » SB aS S 
Fig. 87. — Distribution of the marks assigned by 141 English teachers to a 
final ezamination paper in high-school fresliman English. After Starch and 
Elliott ('»}. 



Fig. 88. — Distribution d the worin asdgned by 141 eoglish teacbeis to an- 
other final examination paper in high-school fre^unan English. After Starch 
and Elliott ( '13). 



Fic. 89. — Distribution of marlcs as^gned by 114 mathematics teadieis to a 

final examination paper in geometiy. AfterStarchandElliott ('13). 



Fio. 9a. — Distribution of marks assigned by 70 hbtoiy teachers to a final 
examination paper in American history. After Starch and Elliott ('13). 
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This investigation has established two conclusions: first, that 
teachers differ enormously in evaluating the same pieces of work 
in terms of the ordinary percentage scale; and second, that th^ 
differ as much in Ane subject as in another. They disagree as 
much in evaluating a paper in mathematics as in English or his- 
tory. Apparently mathematical papers are not marked with 
mathematical precision any more than any other papers are. 

The author made a further investigation by having ten final 
papers in freshman English in the University of Wisconsin graded 
by ten instructors of freshman English. The marks are shown in 
the following table: 



TABLE 136. After Starch ('13) 
^ed by tea instnictois to tea final e: 
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The variations shown in tliis table are practically as large as 
those found in the previous inquiry. It was thought that the wide 
range of marks shown in the first study might be due to the fact 
that the teachers were in different schools. However, Table 136 
shows that teachers in the same department differ almost as mudi. 
Less extensive results obtained by having various members of a 
department grade the same paper show that as much variation 
exists in other subjects as in English. 

Causes of Variation. Why do teachers differ so much in estimat- 
ing the worth of a given product and in the distribution of marks 
to groups of pupils? Four possible factors may be mentioned: 
(i) Differences in the standard of severity or leniency in different 
schools; (2) differences in the standard of severity or leniency of 
different teachers; (3) differences in credit or penalty assigned by 
different teachers to any given fact or error in a piece of work; and 
(4) minuteness of the discrimination between successive steps of 
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merit or quality in a given scale of qualities. How potent is each 
factor in producing the total variation in evaluating a given paper? 
■ The first thought that occurs in regard to the wide range of 
marks for the same papers as shown in Figures 87 to go, was that 
it must be due to the fact that these teachers were ^tuated in 
dissent schoob with different standards and ideals. It turns out, 
however, that factcn' one is relatively insignificant. If we compare 
the mean variation of the marks of the ten English papers as^gned 
by ten instructors in the same department with the mean variation 
of the marks of the two English papers assigned by teachers in 
different schools we can determine the part played by factor one. 
The mean variation of the former set of marks is 5-3 and of the 
latter is 5.4. Hence the mean variation of the marks assigned by 
teachers in the same department is only o.i less than the mean 
variation of marks assigned by teachers in different schools. 

The potency of factor two may be ascertained from the data in 
Table 136. The general average of all the grades assigned by the 
ten instructors to the ten papers is 78.7. If we compare the aver- 
age of all the marks given by any one instructor with the general 
average we obtain a measure of his particular standard of severity 
or leniency. Thus instructor 5 graded on the average 13.2 points 
lower and instructor 8 graded 6.4 points higher than the general 
average of all the teachers. If now we raise or lower each instruct- 
or's grades by as many points as the average of his grades is below 
or above the general average, we find that the mean variation of 
these weighted marks is 4.3. This mean variation is only i.o 
point smaller than the mean variation of the original unweighted 
marks. Hence factor two accounts for a relatively small share of 
the total variation. Factors three and four must then account for 
the remaining mean variation of 4.3. The strength of factor four 
can be determined experimentally by having the same teachers 
re-grade their own papers without knowledge of their former 
marks. The author carried out such an e]q>eriment and obtained 
the results exhibited in Table 137. 
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The mean variation of these marks, comparing the first with the 
second for each paper, is 2.2 points. A part of this variation, 
however, is due to the slight shift in standard on the part of each 
teacher from one grading to the next. By applying the same 
process of weighting explained in connection with factor two, the 
mean variation drops from 2.2 to 1.75 points. Hence 1.75 repre- 
sents the amount of variation contributed by factor four to the 
total mean variation and by subtraction we find that factor three 
contributes 2.55 points. The four factors therefore contribute 
the following amounts: 

Factor one lopobts 

Factor two 1 .00 " 

Factor three i . 55 " 

Factor four 1.75 " 

Total mean variation $•¥> " 

It is obvious then that factors three and four are the most im- 
portant ones in producing the large differences of values assigned 
by teachers to a given piece of school work. 

How Large Should the Units of a Marldng Scale Be? The 
answer to this question dqtends primarily upon the fineness of the 
discriminations of successive degrees of quality in terms of the 
scale used, and, secondarily, upon the convenience of using a given 
scale of marks. The smallness of distinguishable shades of quaUty 
of anything can be determined by ascertaining the amount of 
difference in terms of a given scale that can be discriminated in 
the long run by the judges. 

A general principle that has been followed commonly in psycho- 
logical measurements, in which the units depend upon the (hscrimi- 
nation of judges, has been to regard a difEerence in amount of the 
thing in question which can be distinguished correctly by 75% of 
the judges or judgments concerning it as the smallest psychological 
unit that can be used with reasonable certainty. For example, if 
we take ten shades of blue and ask 100 judges to arrange them in 
the order of blueness from left to right, we would regard that dif- 
ference in blueness between any two successive shades which 
75 of the judges agree in perceiving the one bluer than the other as 
the least that can be distinguished with a fair degree of confidence. 
The 75% point is chosen because it is midway between jiMie 
chance and absolute certainty. If only one of two possible judg- 
ments may be made, that is, if a given shade is either more or less 
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blue than another, then 50% of the judgments would be correct 
by pure chance guesses. If 100% of the judgments are correct, 
it means that the difference is so large that it can be recognized 
correctly every time, and the amount of difference may range 
anywhere from just large enough to be always recognized up to 
£n infinite difference. 

According to this principle, how large would the steps be on 
the marking scale? For example, if we took two papers, a and b, 
in a given subject which differed in quality just enough so that 
three-fourths of the examiners or teachers would consider b better 
than a, how large would this difference be, say on the usual 100 
percentage scale? Data for answering this question with approx- 
imate accuracy are found in Figures 87 to 90. The probable 
error or median deviation of the marks given by the teachers to 
the papers represented in these four figures are 4.0, 4.8, 7.8 and y.t 
respectively, with an average of 6.4. By definition, two times the 
probable error includes the middle half of the measures or marks. 
For example, in Figure 88 the median is 80.2 and the probable 
error is 4.8, that is, the middle 71 of the 142 marks lie between 75 
and 85. Obviously one-fourth or 35 of the marks lie above 85. 
Consequently so far as this particular paper is concerned the next 
better paper would have to be 4.8 points better so that three- 
fourths of the examiners would consider it better. 

Now the average probable error of the four sets of marks is 6.4. 
Hence the difference between two papers in general must be approx- 
iinately 6.4 points so that three-fourths of the examiners would 
consider one better than another. On this principle then the step 
on the 100 percentage scale, with 70 as the usual passing grade, 
turns out to be approximately 7 points. This would produce a 
scale of steps as follows: 70-76, 77-84, 85-92, and 93-100. That 
is, the marking scale would have five steps, failure and four passing 
steps above 70. which may be designated as excellent, good, fair, 
poor, and failure, or perhaps preferably by the symbols A, B, C, D, 
and £. Such would be the size of the steps so that three-fourths 
of the examiners of a given set of papers would agree in distinguish- 
ing between the quaUties of the papers. 

However, any individual teacher agrees with himself more 
closely in re-giading a set of papers than he agrees with other 
teachers, as inchcated in Table 137. This table shows that the 
probable error or median deviation of a given teacher's marks in 
re-grading his own papers is approximately 2 points. By the same 
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reasoning the amount of difference in quality between two papers 
would have to be a points in order that an individual teacher would 
consider one paper better than another in three out of four in- 
dependent markings. Hence the marking scale for an individual 
teacher, who grades papers from his own viewpoint and compares 
them only with his own judgments, could have each step in a five- 
step scale subdivided into three smaller steps of about 2 points each 
by using the plus and minus. That is 70 to 76 would become 
70--72 orD-, 73-74D, and75-76D+,andsoon. 

Whether a fine marking scale such as the 100 percentage scale or 
a coarser five-step scale ^ould be used is largely a matter of con- 
venience and personal habit The advantage of a coarse scale is 
perhaps that it avoids giving the pupil the impression that the 
evaluation of a piece of work is more accurate than it actually is. 
The advantage of a fine scale is that it probably encourages the 
examiner in making as fine distinctions as possible. In practice 
a fine scale can probably be used as readily and as quickly as a 
coarse one if the teacher is accustomed to using a fine scale. A 
person may use as fine a scale as he wishes provided he recognizes 
the amount of the probable error in terms of the units of that par- 
ticular scale. In terms of a 100 percentage scale the probable error 
ia about 6 or 7 points; in terms of the five-stq> scale it is about 
one step which is 6 or 7 times as large as a point on the percentage 
scale. The absolute amount of variation is substantially the same 
on the two scales. 

How Should Marks be Distributed to Groups of PtvOs? If a 
five-step scale is used, what percentages of pupils should in the 
long run receive each of the five marks? The answer to this ques- 
tion that I advocate is that the marks of large numbers of unse- 
lected pupils should be distributed approximately in conformity 
with the normal distribution or probability curve. Three lines of 
evidence for this position may be present^, the last two of which 
are fundamentally based upon the first: 

First, mental itod physical tiuits, when measured in large num- 
bers of individuals, are distributed in a manner which yields a 
distribution surface very nearly identical with that of the proba- 
bili^ curve. Concrete evidence for this statement has been pre- 
sented in Chapter m. Figures 7 to 10, to which the reader should 
turn. It seems reasonable to infer that abilities In school subjects 
are very probably distributed in the same manner as other mental 
traits. 
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In the second place, when abilities in school subjects are meas- 
ured by objective methods, they are found to be distributed in 
very dose conformity to the probability curve. Concrete evidence 
for this is presented in Figures 16 1027, Chapter III, 

Thus, for example, the scores of 662 seventh grade pupils in the 
author's geography test shows the following distribution when the 
total range of the base line is divided into five equal sections: 

28-S4 SS-81 82-108 109-135 



This is a remarkably close conformity to the thewetical dis- 
tribution proposed on the following pages. 

In the third place, the distribution of marks assigned by many 
teachers to large numbers of students conforms fairly closely to 
the normal distribution curve. When the marks of many teachers 
are combined, the idiosyncrasies of individual teachers tend to be 
counterbalanced. Tables 138'to 142, and Figures 91, 92, 93, 
and 94, show the distributions of marks in various institutions and 
the extent to which they differ from the theoretical probability 
curve. 

TABLE 138 
Distribution of grades in tie College of Lettera and Sdence, Udveraty of 
Wisronsin, for the years 1907, igio to 1915. Fiom the reports of I^resi- 
dent E. A. Birge. 



iHcoMTLtn & Failed Pooe Fais Good cuLm GiAua 
Elementary Course. . 3.6 9.3 15.3 33* »94 9' A',SS7 

Advanced Couises. . . 3.3 3.5 7-9 3a-9 41-8 13. j 39,301 

TABLE 139 
Dbtribution of grades at Cornell Univeraty for the years igoz, 1903 and 1911. 
Adapted from Finkelstem ('13, p. 21), to give the distributions for a five- 
pdnt scale, 60 being the passing grade, 

IfuiaiEE or Ckuies 
o-5g 6oh59 70-79 80-89 9»-ioo 
9.3 33.5 30.0 27.* II. I 30,343 

TABLE 14a 

DistributioQ of all grades for two academic years at Harvard College, After 

Foster ('ti, p. 363) 

Hdiciieb 
ToTAia E% D% C% B% A% or Ckadis 

Elementary Courses 7 3i 43 so 7 8969 

Intermediate " 4 '3 37 38 t3 3436 

Advanced " a a 13 38 36 476 
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TABLE 141 
IMstribution of grades at the Uuiveisi^ ti Missouri. After Foster, p. 1S9 

Delaved E D C B a of Cbades 

Aug.igo8 3.5 ij.e 8,7 41. a 13.$ 7.7 

Feb.1909 s-o 8.S 137 47-5 20-7 4-6 

June it)og 3.8 8.0 13.8 48.8 21.0 4.6 

Feb. 1910 3,5 6.S 14.4 49.6 "-3 4-7 24,979 

Averages 3.7 9.5 11. 7 46,8 21.6 5.4 



went into effect 9.0 14.5 $0 21.7 4-9 "i34* 

TABLE 142 
Average percentages for Cornell, Missouri, and the elementary courses for 
Harvard and Wisconsin. These percentages do not total 100 because the 
incomplete grades for Wisconsin and Missouri are not included. 

£ D C B A Ndhbek or Giadbs 

8.7 17-9 38.0 a4.s 8.3 96,833 

If ve grant that marks in the long nm should be assigned ac- 
cording to the normal distribution curve, what percentage of 
pupils should receive each of the five steps of the marking scale? 
If the base line of the probability curve in Figure 15, Chapter III, 
is divided into five equal divisions, then the area above the various 
divisions would comprise the following percentages of the total 



B, Good, 


or 85- 92 = 14% 


C, Fair, 


or 77- 84 = 38% 


D, Poor, 


or 70- 76 = 34% 


E, Failure, 


or 69= 7% 



Figures 91 to 94 indicate how closely distributions of the marks 
at Wisconsin, Cornell, Harvard, and Missouri run parallel to the 
theoretical curve. The only difference is a slight skewing to the 
right. Not quite as many D's are assigned and very slightly more 
E's and A's are assigned than the theoretical distribution would 
demand. Thus the marks as actually assigned by hundreds of 

' The ends o( the probability curve would reach the base line only at infinity. Hence 
an arbitrary point of terminalion must be selected. This has been placed at a point 
3.6s P- E. values from the median. This point has been selected because it yields 7% 
for the E and A surfaces which is approximately the percentage of pupils tecdving these 
grades in many institutions. 
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teachers to thousands of students furnish impressive support for 
the theory of the probability distribution of grades. 

Certain objections, however, both of a tlieoretical and a practi- 
cal kind, must be considered. In the first place, the soundness of 




God. a Failed Poor Fair Good ExwUent 

Fig. 91. — Distribution of 43,557 grades, broken line, in elementary coursea 
in the Collc^ of Letters and Science of the University of Wisconsin, The con- 
tinuous line is the theoretical distribution. After a rqrart by President E. A. 
Birge. 

the theory rests on the supposition that the pupils are unselected, 
chance sfiecimens of mankind as a whole. This supposition, of 
course, never obtains absolutely for any group of human beings 
brought together anywhere. The very reason that brings any 
group together at the same time selects them. Pupils in school are 




Fig. 92. — Distribution of 20,348 grades at Cornell Univeraty. After Fin- 
kelstein ('13). 

not random samplings of human beings of their respective ages — 
the less so as one goes up the educational ladder. The tendency 
is that every rung of the ladder selects on the whole slightly better 
and better specimens. The fact, however, seems to be that the 
selection which does take place ia not of the sort that materially 
modifies the form of the distribution curve but rather tends to 
contract its base. The selection that does take place is not an 
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abrupt cutting off, but a. gradual slicing off along a large share of 
the distribution surface. 




Pic. 93. — Distribution of 8,969 grades in elementary couisea at Harvard Uni- 
versity. After Foster (*ii). 

The writer undertook, to ascertain the actual elimination of 
university students as it really takes place on the basis of the records 
of 476 freshmen tabulated by Dearborn. It was found that the 

A.. 




the University of Missouri. After 



following percentages of students dropped out of the University 
in the various grades of scholarship at the end of the freshmen and 
sophomore years: 



Percentage of students of each 
grade dropped during fresh- 
D)an year 

Percentage of those remaining 
in each grade, dropped during 
sophomore year 
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This table reads that all students whose average grad^ was 
"conditioned" or "failed" dropped out during the freshman year; 
52% of those whose grade was "poor" dropped out during the 
freshman year and 45% of those remaining whose grade was 
"pow " dropped out during the sophomore year, etc. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there is elimination from all classes of scholarship 
with the exception of the highest from which there is very Uttle or 
no loss. "Die general effect of the actual elimination upon the 
distribution curve is to shift the left end of the curve toward the 
right and to change the general form of it only slightly as indicated 
in Figure 95. 

The outcome of this evidence is that the distribution of the 
grades for the freshman year of the college as well as of the high 




a-« n-7i n-it 



Fig. g$. — The continuous line shows the theoretic^ distiibution of the marks 
of students. The upper broken line represents the change in this curve due to 
the dropping out of students during the freshman year. The lower broken line 
represents the change in the curve due to the eliminatioii during the sophomore 
year. After Starch ('13). 

school should conform quite closely to the theoretical distribution 
curve and that slight shifts to the right should be made for the 
successive four years. It may seem curious to recommend that 
after the elimination of the successive years of the high school, the 
distribution to be followed in the freshman year of the college 
should be approximately normal again. The explanation is that 
the standards of the college are somewhat higher than those of the 
high school; so that, even if the high school should eliminate all of 
the poorest 7% of its pupils, the next poorest 7%, who are able to 
complete the high school, are likely to be unable to meet the de- 
mands of the college. 

The second objection urged by teachers ag^nst the adt^tion of 
the theoretical distribution of grades here recommended is that it 
would be unfair to lay down a rule that 7% of the pupils should 
be failed. How do we know; possibly by good teaching all pupils 
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may reach a sufficiently high attainment to be passed in the course. 
The answer to this statement is that the effects even of the best 
teaching will so rarely raise the attalmnents of pupils sufficiently 
high so that none of the pupils would fall below the pas^i^ grade; 
and furthermore, in the interests of reasonably high standards of 
scholarship the attainments of approximately 7% of large num- 
bers of pupils will very probably not merit a passing grade. There 
^ould be doubly good reasons for passing all students or for failii^ 
conaderably less than 7%, Many of the cases of "good teaching" 
or "unusual classes" prove to be spurious when it is possible to 
check them up by outside means, 

A third point is not so much an objection as a question of practi- 
cal use of the principle of the distribution of grades; namely, in 
how large classes or groups of pupils should we expect fairly dose 
conformity, and how close conformity should be expected? The 
answer to the question which I shall give, on the basis of experience 
in attempting to observe the principle in the assignment of grades, 
is that for groups of students of 100 or more quite close conformity 
should be expected. By quite dose conformity I mean a deviation 
of not more than about 25% above or bdow the number of grades 
that theoretically should fall on a given step of the five-division 
scale. For example, the theoretical distribution demands that 
7% of the pupils should receive the grade of A or Excellent. For 
groups of 100 or more pupils, this percentage should ordinarily 
not be lower than $ nor lugher than 9; the percentage of B's should 
ordinarily not run lower than 18 nor higher than 30; the percentage 
of C's should not run higher than 48, nor lower than 28, etc. The 
larger the number of pupils concerned, the closer the conformity 
should be. For groups smaller than 100 a wider latitude should be 
permissible whenever there is genuine reason for wider deviation. I 
advocate conformity to the theoretical distribution within the limits 
of common sense with as much deviation as may seem permissible 
for good cause. However, really genuine reasons for large devia- 
tions, even with dasses as ^nall as 25 pupils, unless obviously 
sdected by q>ecial cause, is much rarer than teachers ordinarily 
believe. 

In support of this contention, the author ('ig) reported an 
experiment in which twenty-four compositions written by sixth 
and seventh grade pupils were graded by 23 teachers according to 
the usual percentage method with 70 as a passing grade. After 
the papers had thus been graded, the teachers were requested to 
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grade them according txi a five point scale and give the grade of E 
to two papers, D to from four to six papers, C to from eight to ten 
papers, B to from four to six papers, and A to two papers. Even 
if the teachers felt, for example, that there were no papers good 
enough to receive the grade of A, they were to select the two best 
ones and call them A. The outcome was that those teachers who 
in their original grades differed most from the ccanbined judgment 
of all the teachers were forced to comply more closely to the actual 
average marks as given in the first grading. One teacher marked 
the highest paper 85 in the original grading, and objected to giving 
it a grade of A in the forced distribution on the ground that no 
paper in the lot was good enough to receive so high a grade, and 
yet the average of the marks given by all the teachers to this 
paper was 92.9, the best paper in the entire group. 

The theory of the probability distribution of marks should be 
observed with sense and reason and not in a purely mechanical 
manner. A blind, unintelligent observance of the principle is 
bound to lead to injustice, particularly with small classes. In one 
such case which came to the author's attention it led to the giving 
of a mediocre grade to a pupil of very high abiUty. 

A fourth point frequently raised by teachers to justify unusually 
high or low marks is that the particular class in question is aa 
imusually good one or poor one. Such a claim ought to be allowed 
only if it can be justified by good evidence. There are, of course, 
differences in classes, but these are almost never as great as we are 
inclined to believe. Large differences between successive classes 
in the same subject are for the most part illusory for the reason 
that the judgment of an individual teacher is more likely to deviate 
from a correct estimate than the average ability of a group devi- 
ates from the average of other groups. The teacher who says to 
each succeeding class that this is the best class he has ever luid in 
this subject would possess, if this judgment were correct, a magic 
power for elevating the intellectual level of human beings. 

The feeling on the part of teachers that a given class is an un- 
usually good or poor class is quite often due to one or two unusu- 
ally good or poor individuals whose inq>ression upon the mind of 
the teacher is outstanding, rather than to a higher or lower level 
of the class as a whole. 

As concrete evidence of the extent to which a teacher may err 
in such opinions and of the manner in which the opinion of the 
teacher may be checked up, the curves in Fieure 06 are presented. 
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The continuous curve shows the distribution rf the grades of a, 
teacher in Latin and Gennan. When her attention was called to 
the predominance of high marks, she claimed that her pupils were 
exceptionally good. The broken curve shows the extent to which 
her claim was unfounded since it shows that, according to their 
abilities in other subjects, they were an average groi^ 

How May Variation in the Asdgnment of Grades be Reduced. 

I. By a common sense cconpliaiice in the distributioa of marks 
with the normal distribution or probability curve. 

(a) To this end the administrator of a school should tabulate 
at stated intervals the marks assigned by each teacher and exhibit 
the tabulation to the teachers. This in itself will usually lead 
without request or compulsion to a very considerable correction 




Fig. 96. — The coDtinuous line shows the distribution of the marks of a teacher 
of Latin and German in a high school. The brokeo line shows the distribution 
of the marks of the same pupils in their other subjects. After an unpublished 
report of Supt. J. F. WaddeU, Evansvjlle, Wisconsin. 

of aberrations on the part of those teachers who deviate most 
widely. At the University of Missouri the adoption of a plan of 
distribution in conformity with the normal curve reduced the 
irregularity in grading in the ratio of five to two. 

(b) The teacher himself will find it useful to tabulate at frequent 
intervals the distribution of his grades. In making out the marks 
of a set of papers and pjarticularly in making out the final grades 
for a course, the author has followed for several years the practice 
of plotting a distribution of the grades as tentatively made out. 
K the assignment is decidedly abnormal in having con^onbly 
too many or too few of the different grades, a shif t is made oi 
borderline cases, unless there is an obvious reason to the contrary, 
to obtain a reasonably normal distribution. Every teacher feda 
that there is a considerable number of cases concerning which he 
is in doubt as to whether they should have the one or the other 
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grade. For example, if the tentative list of grades contains too 
many or too few A's, the lowest A's may be shifted to B's or the 
highest B's may be shifted to A's. 

2, Variability and micertainty in grades may be reduced by 
adopting particularly in departments containing several teachers, 
a plan of giving certain weights or penalties for certam types of 
errors or defects. This should be done by departmental coijerence 
so as to secure a consensus of judgments on the various types of 
errors and amounts of penalties. Much could be done in this 
direction toward greater uniformity in methods of grading. If 
organizations of teachers would take this matter up, much of the 
chaos which is now present in methods of grading could be re- 
duced to order. 

At the present time A's or B's obtained from different teachers 
often mean quite different things. By observing the points here 
suggested they would mean more nearly the same thing. Evalua- 
tion of achievement in terms of judgment depends obviously iq)on 
the judge. Marks as such will at best depend upon the examiner. 
They will probably always have to be used. More impersonal and 
objective methods for determining achievement in school work 
are being developed at the present time. To what extent these 
educational measuring devices will be able to replace the usual 
examinatione and grades will depend upon their future develop- 
ment. 
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Comnian, O. P., 337, 338, 339, 340, 
395- 

Correlation: problem stated, 49; co- 
efficient of, 49f.i among spedSc 
mental abilities, 5of.; among abil- 
ities in school subjects, 54f.; conclu- 
sion concerning, 54, S7f.; between 
^>ecial capacities and general intel- 
ligence, 59; between mental and 
phy^cal traits, 59; between early 
and later mental abilities, 6of . 

Coubal, L. J., 89, 164. 

Counts, G. S., 382. 

Courtis, S. A., 274, 27s, 286, 382, 

Courtis tests, 10, 35, 37, 89, i6s, 166, 

3S1, 400, 408, 4to, 4t2. 
Craig, Helen, 43. 
Cross education, ziof. 
Culture epochs theory, 25, 
Currier, 290. 



characteristics 

in, i43f.; pla- 



Curve of learning, i^ 
of, i4if.i initial r 
teaus, isof. 



Dallam, M. Then-- 1, 246. 

Davidson, P. £., 24. 

Davis, W. W,, 210. 

Dearborn, W. F., 60, 154, 161, 162, 
177, 30I, 202, io6, 207, 262, 26s, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 418, 430, 444. 

De Bniin, L. C, 328. 

De Candolle, A., 92. 

Denter, E. G., 178. 

Dexter, Emily S., 84, 85. 

Diebel, Amelia, 362, 363, 365. 

Dietze, G., 384. 

Distribution curve, 28, 30, and as- 
signment of marks, 443f.; memory 
ability, 26; A-test, 27; cancellation, 
27; association, 28; chest measure- 
ments, 30; height of women, 31; 
bead girth of boys, 31; of tossings 
of pennies, 32; and marks, 443-448. 

Distribution of mental abilities, 29. 

Distribution of practice, iS3f. 

Dodge, R., 266. 

Dougherty, M. L., 109. 

Downey, J. E., 298, 300. 

Drill in writing, 3i9f.i in spelling, 
339f.l in arithmetic, 396f. 

Dru^l, J, A., 409. 

Dugdale, R. G., 77. 

Duquid, 290. 

Earle, £. L., 82. 

Ebbinghaus, H., 69, 133, 137, 171. 

Ebbinghaus teat, no. 

Ebert, E., and Meumann, E., 161, 






Edison, T. A., 377. 

Education: Definition of, . 
mental problems of, 2. 

Elliott, E. C, 45, 433, 434. 

Ellis, 92. 

EngltsJi: methods of measuring e 
dency in, 35 2f.; results of m 
meats in, 353f.; economic methods 
of acquiring skill in, 354f.; acquisi- 
tion of ideas, 3,^5; of words and 
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forms, 3SSi graiomar and correct 
English, 356f.; imitation in acquir- 
ioEi 357! spedific attention to errors 
in grammar, 361!.; oral versus writ- 
ten practice, siyi.; good English in 
all classes, 37if.; types of ttqiics 
which should be given, 373; effects 
of differing teaching ability, 373; 
and Latin, see Latin. 
Environment, see Environmental In- 
Environmental influence on different 
original abilities, 88; experiments 
concerning, 88t; conclusions con- 
cerning, gi. 
Erdmann, B., 266. 
Extra-work plan, 43. 

Family resemblances, see Mental 

Heredity. 
Faraday, 377. 
Far-aghtedness, 123. 
Fatigue, methods of studying, 170; 

experiments on, i7if.; and school 

work, 175; see also Progress of 

Learning. 
Feeblemindedness, inheritance of, see 

Mental Heredity. 
Fillers, H. D., 362, 363. 
Finkelstein, I. E., 41S, 440, 443. 
Fordyce, 374, 375. 
Forgetting, i56f. 
Formal discipline. 217, 252. 
Foster, F. M., 235, 236, S^S- 
Foster, J. W., 218. 
Foster, W. T., 177, 428, 429, 441, 442, 

444. 
Fracker, G. C, 161, 194, 195, 203, 

303, 213. 

Franklin, 360. 

Freeman, F. N., 382, 399, 306, 308, 
309, 310.313, 313. 31 7.318, 3»i.384- 
Friedrich, J., 171, 172. 
Fulton, M. J., 343. 

Gallon, Sir Francis, 74, 85, 86, 105. 

General intelligence and special ca- 
pacities, ioq; results of Simpson's 
experiment on, no; Burt's study of, 
iiof.; conclusion concerning, ttif. 
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Gessell, A. L., 300. 

Gilbert, J. A., 67, 71; and Fracker, 

G. C, 194, I9S. 
Oilman, Charles, 123, 133, 134. 
Gist, A. S., 412. 
Goddard, H. H., 77, 78, 79, 100, 107, 

130. 
Gormley, 241. 
Graves, S. M., 306, 307. 
Gray, C. T., 321, 431, 432. 
Gray, W. S., 265, 368, 374, 275, 294. 
Griesbach, 170. 
Gross, 299. 
Gulick, L. H., and Ayres, L. P., 137, 

Guyer, M. F., 77, 79. 

Haggerty. M. E., 275, 353. 3S4. 37', 

HaJm, W. H., 404, 405. 

Haines, T. H., 107. 

Hall, G. Stanley, 17, 19, 23, 13s, 26s. 

Hall-Quest, A. L,, 189, 190. 

Hamilton, F. M., 270. 

Handwriting: steps involved in, 297; 
sex differences in, 29Qf., 303f.; cor- 
relation of with other traits, 300; 
measurement of efficiency in, 3oif.; 
economic procedure in learning to 
write, 304!.; perception of forms in, 
304f.; length of practice periods, 
307f.; standard of proficiency in, 
3iof.; relation of speed to quality 
in, 3 1 if.; methods of teaching, 3145.; 
factors affecting execution of move- 
ments in, 3i7f.; movement drills, 
319; correct form in, 320; analysis 
of imperfections in, 33of. 

Handwriting scales, Thomdike, 301, 
303. 3'°- 
Ayres, 301, 303, 310, 313, 313, 316. 
Starch, 301, 303. 
Freeman, 30*. 
Palmer, 302, 331. 
Zaner, 302, 321. 
Gray, 331. 

Harris, J. H., 390. 

Harris, L. H., 234, 335. 

Heck,W. H., 173, 173. 

Height and a^. Fig. i, iS. 
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Bendrkks, 194. 

Hounon, V. A; C, 70. 7'. 84, 164, 

168, i6g, 181. 
Hentschd, Butz, Sobelewsky and 

Kaselitz, 384. 
Herbort, 139. 
.. Heredit)', see Mental Heredity. 
Henrins, N. P., 247, 249. 
Hicks, W. E., 391. 
Hillegas scale, 35, 39, 40, 4it ^AS- 
History; psydiolopcal steps invtdved 

ment in, 4i8f.; economic method» 

In learning, 4K>f.; suggestions for 

method of stndy, ^iii-; essential 

material in, 413!. 
History tests: 

Starch, 418. 

Bell and McCoUum, 420. 
Hoge, Mildred and Stocking, Ruth J., 

14. 
HollingwoTth, H. L., 52. 
Holloway, H. V., 413, 414- 
Horace Mann system of reading, 29a, 

391, 392, 293. 
Horn, E., 425, 
Hose, J. F., 369. 
Houser, J. D., 330. 
Howe system in reading, 194, 
Howell, H. B., 378, 384, 38s, 386, 

How to study, 176; waste in studying, 
1761 value of study, 177!.; types of 
studying, 179; problenis in study- 
ing; see also Studying. 

Hoyt, F. S., 226, 127. 

Huey, E. B., 266, 270, 281. 

Hull, C. L., 148, i49i 363, 264, 301. 

Humphrey, 240. 

Hyjiennetitipia, 133. 

Imagery, i66f. 

Individual differences, 26; quantita- 
tive nature of, 26; means of graphic 
representation, 28; range ot, 28t.; 
in reading, 33; in writing, 34; in 
^>elling, 34; in arithmetical reason- 
ing, 35; in addition, 37; in English, 
38, 40, 41, 4*; ^ 
in drawing, 40. 



Individual instruction plan, 43, 44> 

Infallibility of instincts, isf. 

Ingwsoll, L. R., 3S»- 

Instinct, and motivation, 11; collect- 
ing instinct and a^. Fig. 6, 22. 

Instincts, defined, 9; and reflexes, 9; 
and capacities, 10; claaified, icif.; 
overemphasis of in education, iif.; 
rdle in education, iif; sudden de- 
velopment- of, igt; unrevivability 

of, 2lf. 

Instincts, llieories based upon dy- 
namic theory, 14, isf.; tiansitori- 
nes^ 14, 17; recapitulation, 14, 

22f. 

Intelligence quotient, 104; bow de- 
termined, losf. 

Interest in relation to learning, see 
Progress of Leaning. 

Interests, permanency of, 63. 



213,213,214,371. 
Jastrow, J., 379, 381. 
Javal, E., 366. 
Jessup, W. A., 387, 388, 
Jevons, 377. 
Johnson, R. I., 366. 
Jonathan Edwards famil y, 77, 80. 
Jones, W. F., 346. 
Jost, A., 153. 
Jiidd, C. H., 199, 213, 214, 215, 264, 

2S5, 286, 306, 313, 314, 31S, 316. 

396. 397- 
Jukes family, 77, 80. 

Kallikak family, ijL; diagram of de- 
scendants, 78. 
Kansas ^nt reading test, 275. 
Kelly, F. J., 374. 275- 
Kelley, T. L., 61, 63. 
Kent, G. H., 174, '75. 
Kerr, Mary A., 400. 
King, Miss, 172. 
King, Irving, 33s, 385, 286. 
Kirby, T. J., 155, 402, 403, 404, 405. 
Kirdier, H. W., 280. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A., 406. 
Kline, L. W., 161, 197. 
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Knight, 346- ' 
Knilling, 384. 
Kta^>elin, E., 299. 
Kuhlmann, F., 100, 108. 
Language, psychological processes in- 
volved in, 34g{, 

Landolt, 266. 

Language scales: 
Starch, 352, 353. 
Hilligas-Tbomdike, 353, 373. 
Harvard-Newton, 353. 
Trabue, 353. 

Laser, H., 171. 

Lathrop, G. C, 378. 

Latin: general value of, 229; effect of 
study of modem language, 23if.; 
and scholarship, 232; eHect on Eng- 
lish, 233!., 24if., 246!., 356; on rhet- 
oric, 23s; and college honors, 236f.; 
and original capacity, 238f. 

Lay, W. A., 384, 385, 386- 

Learning: problems in rate and prog- 
ress of, 141; curve of, 141; early 
progress in, 143; various curves of, 
142-149; analytic types of, 148; 
distribution of practice in, i53[.; 
plateaus in, 142, 149, isof.; see also 
Progress in Learning and Curve of 
Learning. 

Learning process: analyzed, 1 isf.; 
common and special elements in, 
iiS; general versus special, 119; 
problems concerning, ri9f. 

Length of practice periods, see Prog- 
ress of l.eaming. 

Liddle, Carrie W., 200. 

Lincoln, 30. 

Lindley, E. H., 377. 

Llewelyn, 289. 

Ijjdge, C, ssg, 23i>, 

Loisette, A., 422. 

Lounsbury, 369. 

Loveland, tgo. 

Lueba, J. H., and Hyde, W., 153. 

Lyon, D. O., 156. 

McAllister, 264. 

McGuire, Margaret F., 122. 
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Marks: importance of, 436; \ 

in distribution of, 426f.; variations 
in evaluation of same school subject, 
433f.; causes of variations, 435!.; 
evaluation of factors involved, 438.; 
size of units on marking scale, 438f.; 
how distribute marks, 44of . ; objec- 
tions to use of distribution curve 
in assigning marks, 443f.; methods 
of reducing variations in grades, 
448f- 

Matthews, Brander, 361. 

Measurementof mental capacities, 97; 
value of, 97f.; methods of, 99, 109. 

Mead, C. D., 287, 288, 289, 408. 

Memorizing ability, regiJar increase 
during school life, igi. 

Memory, see Correlation, Transfer of 
Training, Learning. 

Mental heredity; problem of, 73; 
methods of studying, 73; views of, 
74; Galton's study of, 74f.; Wood's 
study of in royalty, 75; in various 
low grade families, 77f.; in the 
Jonathan Edwards family, 7;; its 
effect on degeneracy and crime, 79; 
on feeblemindedness, 78, 79f.i gen- 
eral interpretation, gsf. 

Messenger, J. F., 384. 

Methods of teaching, their relation to 
psychology, 3. 

Meumann, E., 20if., 299. 

Meyer, M., 426, 427, 444. 

Mill, John Stuart, 97. 

Minnick, J. H., 190. 

Monitorial group plan, 42, 43. 

Monroe, Paul, 230. 

Monroe, W. S., 275, 391. 

Mosso, A., 171. 

Motivation in learning, 165. 

Mueller, A. D., 273. 

Munn, A. F., 154. 

Musical discrimination, 130. 

Myers, E. J., 168, 

Myopia, 123. 

Myth, Creatbn of Woman, 63t. 

Kanu, H. A., 384. 

Nature's infallibility, see Infallibility 
of Instincts. 
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Ne&T-sightedness, 123 
Neff, a 18. 
Newton, 1)5. 

Oberboltzer, E. E., 287. 

Observation, accuracy of, i32t.; in 
children, 133; reasons for inaccu- 
racy in, 134; range of, 134/.; how im- 
prove, 136; effect of practice on, 
137- 

Odin, 92. 

Original abilities, aSected by differing 
environments, git.; Cattcll's inves- 
tigation of scientific men, 97; French 
men of letters, 93; efGdeni? in 
school subjects, 93; birth places of 
eminent men, 94. 

CShea, Harriet, 181. 

0'Shea,M. V.,3i7. 

Overlapping, 36/.; extent of, 38; im- 
portance of, 39; remedies for, 4if.; 
percentages of as ba^ for com- 
parison, 66, 69. 

Parker, F. W., 55, 59. 

Partridge, E. A., 133, 234. 
Paterson, D. C, laj, 130. 
Pearson, K., 61, 80, 82, 345, 346, 347, 

378. 
Perkins, A. S., 240, 141, Ms. 
Peters, C. C, 282. 
Peimanency of interests, 62. 
Pestalozzi, 3S4. 
Phelps, C. I.., 412, 413, 414. 
Phelps, William Lyon, 369, 370. 
Phillips, F. M., 379, 381, 400, 
Physical defects and school work, 

i3ot. 
Pintner, R., 107, 130, 2S9, 
Plateaus, see Learning. 
Plato, 250. 
Poellman, 77. 
Pobt scale tests, 107. 
Probability curve, 33. 
Probability, integral, 32. 
Proctor, M.. 188. 
Progress of learning, factors in; length 

and distribution of work periods, 

'S3f-, 156; forgetting, i56f., and 

school work, ijS) 



i_58f.; specific versus general prac- 
tice, i59f.; relation to school work, 
l6zf.; practice with knowledge, 163; 
interest in improvement, 164!.; 
imagery in, i66f.; conclusion on 
imagery, 169; fatigue, i69f., 75. 

Promotion, by groups, 44, 45; by sub- 
jects, 46; further suggestions for, 
46f. ■ 

Pryor, H. C, 343, 347. 

Psychology and teaching, 3, jjgf. 

Psychology of learning, and methods 
of teaching, 3; need for more en- 
tended and exact studies in, 3f.; 
analysis of problems of, I isf.; state- 
ment of problems of, iigf.; in school 
subjects, 257; problems of in school 
subjects, 260. 

Pueblo Plan, 42. 

Puffer, 24. 

Pyle, W. H., IS4. 

Radossawljewitch, P. S.., 157. 
Rate of tapping, Fig, 2, 19, 
Rational method in reading, 294. 
Reading scales. Gray, 274, 275, 

Kelly, 274, 275. 
Starch, 274, 29T, 292. 
Courtis, 274, 17s, 280. 
Brown, 274, 275. 
Fordyce, 274, 275, 280. 
Kansas silent reading, 275, 280. 
Reading, steps involved in, 261; re- 
ception of stimuli, 262f.;meof field 
of distinct vision, 264; range of at- 
tention, 265f.; eye movements, 266f.; 
transmisdon of nerve impulses to 
visual center, 369; arousal of asso- 
ciation processes, s69f.; transmis- 
^n of nerve impulse from visual 
center, 27if.; measurement of effi- 
ciency in reading, i74f,; results of 
measurements, 27s£.; economic pro- 
cedure in learning to read, 278f.; 
improvement in reading ability, 
28if., 294f. ; relation of speed to com- 
prehension, 383f,; relation between 
oral and silent reading, 287/.; phon- 
ics, 290; comparison of twching 
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methods In reading, 290!.; Beacon 

ss-stem, igo-ags; Aldine system, 
190-194; Horace Mann system, 190, 
193; Ward method, 294; Howe 
S}^tem, 294; Rational method, 
»94. 

Reception of stimuli, problems, 13 2. 

Rejall, 1S7. 161. 

Report, unreliability of, i3zf.; sources 



395- 

Rickhard, 190. 

Eiley, J. L., 348. 

Eitter, C, 171. 

Rogers, A. C, 79. 

Royal families, heredity in, see Men- 
tal Heredity. 

Ruediger, 224, 264, 271. 

Ruger, H. A,, 148, 209. 

Rugg, H. O., 50, sso, 251, 4H 

Sackett, L. W.. 3", 3i5- 

Schmidt, W. A., i6i, 269. 

Schocklow, 199. 

Schuster and Elderton, 84. 

Schuyler, W., 158. 

Scripture, E. W., Smith, T. L,, and 

Brown, E.M., 210. 
Search, P. W., 41. 
Sears, Isabel, 40S. 
Scars, J. B., 335, 362, 365. 
Seashore, C. E., 130, 174, 17s. 
Sensory defects: their effects in 

general, 120; on school work, 

.29f. 

Sex differences; educational signiS- 
cance of, 63; popular vs. scientific 
view of, 63f.; quantitative nature of, 
64; methods of comparing, 65, 69, 
summary of, 68f.; in range of abil- 

Sikorski, J., 171. 

Similarities between brothers and As- 
ters, 80; in special mental trails, 
Sif.; in abilities in school subjects, 
Szf.; in university work, 84. 

Similarities of twins, 85; GaltoD*e in- 
vestigation, 36; Thonidike's experi- 
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ments, 87f.-, young and old twins 
compared, 87. 

Simon, T., 99. 

Simpson, B. R., 53, 59, 109. 

Sleight, W. G., 161, 203, 204, 105, 
ao6. 

Sloane, William, 21S. 

Smedley, F., 18, », i«). 

Smith, A. G., 55. 

Smith, F. O., 61. 

Spearman, 367, 412. 

Specific topics for educational psy- 
chology, brief outline, 4f . 

Spelling, lists of conmion words in: 
Eldridge, 327, 328, 3*9, 356. 
Ayras, 327, 328, 356. 
Jones, 327, 328, 331, 356. 
Cook and O'Shea, 337, 328, 329, 

356- 
Starch, 327, 328, 329, 356. 
Boston minimtun, 331, 333. 
Stockton, Santa Cruz, Chicago 

Speller, 331. 
Nicholson, Chico, 333. 

Spelling: steps involved, 3 2 if.; 
methods of measuring effickncy in, 
323[.i results from use of scales, 
32sf.; economic metliods in learning 
to spell, 326f.; determination of com- 
mon words in, 327f,; proper pUce- 
ment of words, 33of.; influence of 
rules in, 33f.; I^igth of cUss period, 
334f.; methods of teaching, 33Sf.i 
effect of drill in, 339f.; waste in 
teaching of, 340; laws of association 
in, 343; centering attention on order 
of letters in, 343; personal ir 
to effort, 343f.; special a( 
difficult parts of words, 344; writing 
the words, 345; context versus 
column spelling, 345; teaching 
homonyms, 345f.; class versus inde- 
pendent study, 346; grouping of 
words, 347; imagery in, 347f.; pres- 
ent day compared with past effi- 
dency in, 34S. 

Spillman, W. J., 94. 

Squire, Carrie R., 224. 

Stanford revision of Binet-Simon 
tests, 69, 70, 100. 
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Steele, 164. 

Stevens, W. J., 45- 

Stevenson, J. A., 51, sa. 

Stevenson, R. L., 360. 

Stimuli, reception of, 132; interpreta- 
tion of, 138. 

St, Louis plan, 44, 4;. 

Stone, C. W., 378, 394, 39S- 

Strabismus, 134. 

Studebaker, J. W., 396, 405. 

Studley and Ware, 33. 

Studying, waste in, 176; value of, i77f.; 
types of, 179; problems in, 179; 
control of attention in, 180; diffi- 
culties in, 180; suggestions tor, iSjf.; 
Whipple's rules for, i86f.; whole and 
part method in, i8sf. SeealsoHovf 
to Study. 

Supernormal child, need for differen- 
tiated trainmg for, see Overlap- 
ping. 

Supervised study, 42, 43, 44, i38f. 

Siu^ace of frequency, 28. 

Suzzalo, H., 34S. 34^, 347- 

Swifti E. J., 144, 150, 152, 15S1 iSr, 
230, 231. 

Tausag,A. E., 125, "6, 127,128. 
Telegraphy, 14 2f. 

Terman, L. M., 69, 100, 105. 107, 
108. 

Thomas, 64. 

Thoredike, E. L., i, 10, 16, 40, 50, 55,' 

- 56, 62, 66, 6j, M, 71, 72, 85, 86, 87, 
89. 148, 150, liS- 157. 161, 165, 172, 
173. '7S, '95. 197, 2|2, 213, 222, 
=75. 300, i°', 307, 3?3, 309, 3ri, 
378, 404. 40s, 409. 4IO' 

Trabue, M. R"., 353.' 

Transference of training: problems, 
191; experimental technique, 192; 
critidsm of , 2 r if .; in memory, James 
experiment, i93f.; other experi- 
ments, 201-208; in reaction time, 
i94[.; in perception and discrimina- 
tion, i9sf.; in sensori- motor associa- 
tion, i98f.; in attention, so8f.; in in- 
genuity, aogf.; summary oDncemifig, 
312; methods by which transfer 
takes place, jisf. 



Transfer of training in school sub- 
jects; opinions concerning, M7f.; 
specific estimates of values of school 
studies, 209f.; table giving estimated 
values of studies, 221; in arithmetic, 
222; in grammar, 224f.; in foreign 
languages, i2gl.; in Latin, 233f.; in 
science, 247f.; in geometry, isof.; 
general interpretation concerning, 

2S2f. 

Twins; similarity of, 85; experimental 

work with, 86f. 
Typewriting, 14 sf. 

Van Landegend, E., 89. 

Varying abilities in school subjects; 
range, 33, 36; general causes, 33. 

Visual defects, 1 20, 121; types of, 1 23 ; 
causes of, I24f.; frequency of, i25f.; 
relative frequency in colored and 
while children, 125; reasons for 
variations in reports on, 126; in- 
crease in higher grades, 127; 
methods of avoiding, i27{. 

Waddell, J. F., 433. 

Wagner, 347- 

Waldo, K. D., 282, 283, 294. 

Wallin, J. E. W., 325, 341, 342, 
34S- 

Walseraann, H. J., 384. 

Ward method in reading, 294. 

Warren. H. C, 384. 

Washington, 358. 

Waste in education due to lack of 
exact data on various learning proc- 
esses, 3f. 

Webb, L. W., 199, 200. 

Wells, F.L., 160, 161. 

Whipple, G. M., so, 68, 124, 12s, 
r27, 128, 129, 133, 136, 186, 26s, 

Whitley, M. T., 89, 156. i6t. 

Whole and part methods in learning, 

see Studying. 
Wilbur, Flora, 405, 406. 
Wilcox, M. J.p 238, 239, 240. 
Wiley, Harvey, 218. 
Wilmarth, Alfred, 79. 
Wilson, G. M., 389, 390. 
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Winuner, Herman, 400, 401, 402, WooUey, Helen Thoaq>son, 66, 67. 

404. Word lists, see Spelling. 

Winch, W. H., 161, 207. Writing, see Handwriting. 
Witmer, 122. 

Woods, F. A., 7S, 76. Yerices, R. M., loo; and Bridges, 107, 

^ Woodworth, R. 5., 195, 197, 2IO, 

212. Zero family, 77. 
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